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Breakfast 


Best of winter breakfast drinks 

is PLASMON COCOA. It is easy to 

prepare, and most delicious. Above all 
it’s food and nourishment for you. 


Your breakfast will be better for PLASMON COCOA—you will notice 
through the day how your energy lasts, how your strength keeps up. This 
is because the PLASMON is absorbed at once in your system; such ready 
nutrition means more vigour, more vital force, more endurance, 


If you like porridge have PLASMON OATS as well. Just the 
richest, plumpest, whitest oats mixed as milled with Plasmon Powder. The 
enjoyable oatmeal flavour is there unchanged; but your bowl of Plasmon 
porridge has half a dozen times the food value. 


PLASMON Powder is the concentrated nutriment of fresh milk—is so 
strengthening and so easily assimilated—that a spoonful a day added to other 
food will supply anyone with the nourishment necessary to health. Ask your 
grocer for 


PLASMON COCOA 

or CHOCOLATE, 
PLASMON OATS, 
PLASMON BISCUITS, &c. 


This Trade 
Mark on 
every 
packet. 
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“Good morning !” 


(“The Facial Expressions of a Baby,” page 515.) 
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Phases of Sleep 


“To you slumber comes with soft, fleet wings. The placidity of your repose has no counterpart or equal in 
created things, and its beauty is without parallel’’ (p. 520). 
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Satisfaction. 


THE FACIAL EXPRESSIONS OF A BABY. 


BY A REFLECTIVE PARENT. 


A SERIES OF DRAWINGS BY CARTON Moore PARK. 


I. 
CONSIDERED IN THE ABSTRACT. 


(The Father's Point of View.) 


HE study of the facial expressions 
of an infant is not only a subject 


worthy of savants and _philoso- 
phers, but it amounts to a passion in the 
case of those individuals who have 
charged themselves with the important 
duty of replenishing the earth. For one 
thing, the expressions of the emotions in 
an infant are necessarily more interesting 
than the expressions of an adult, inasmuch 
as the element of mimicry is absent. 


ot5 


The illustrations given exhibit different 
moods and phases in an infant six 
months old. 

As the infant develops when all is 
well, its brain grows in proportion to its 
body. It begins to note its environment, 
and especially those objects nearest to it ; 
and, by-and-by, it recognises these with 
pleasure, or otherwise, as the case may 
be. By this time the superstructure of 
mind is obviously beginning to arise upon 
the inherited foundations; the reflex 
pathways of impression become quicker, 
the centres become more responsive, and 
the out-going expression partakes more 
and more of intelligence. 
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its arms, and 
moves almost 
every muscle, 
—all in the 
order of 
healthful evo- 
lution. But 
parents, 
nurses, and 
mayhap 
brothers and 
sisters are not 
always con- 
tent; they 
wish to ob- 
serve reac- 
tions under 
tickling. This 
is reprehensi- 
ble, leading 
as it may to 
undue strain 
of immature 
organs, and 
spasmodic 
actions, if not 
to convul- 
sions. The 
laugh of the 
child, when 
it comes in 
due time, and 
in proper re- 
sponseto 
what the in- 
fant . thinks 
funny or 
agreeable, is 
delightful to 
witness, and 
usually ac- 
companied 
by a pleasant 
vocal reson- 
ance. 


The healthy and happy infant always 
wears a pleasant composure of features 
readily capable of being discomposed by 
When it awakes it cries, and 
makes a movement indicating desire for 
change of position. 
first a pouting lip and mouth depressed at 


any emotion. 


THE PALL 


Probably the next expression will be 
one of laughter. 
comes so keenly alive through its various 
senses that it can hardly respond quickly 
enough, and this is especially the case 
when it is in perfect health. 
and laughs, it kicks out its legs, draws up 


If not attended to, 
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the angles foretells a cry of resentment, 
soon be- impatience, or indignation; and if this 
does not bring help a squall of anger and 
Careful people, 

see that this 


annoyance 
for their own sakes, will 






crows climax happens as seldom as possible, for 








The smile and laugh. 


these outbreaks are prejudicial both to the 


body and 
mind of every 
infant. 

As _intelli- 
gence pro- 
gresses, the 
capacity for 
focussing 
attention de- 
velops apace, 
and the emo- 
tions of sur- 
prise and 
curiosity 
manifest 
themselves 
frequently. 
The infant is 
nevercontent 
merely with 
seeing or 
hearing; it 
wishes to 
grasp things 
and to carry 
them to its 
mouth either 
for tasting or 
better appre- 
ciation of 
whatever 
qualities they 
possess. 
Fruits and 
berries it 
cannot resist, 
and care 
must be 
taken to 
leave no in- 
jurious things 
in its way. 

The emo- 
tional expres- 
sion of dis- 


taste or dislike is instinctive and may be 
early observed, specially when the appetite 
is satisfied and the head is thrown back 
and the face turned away from what Mr. 
Micawber calls “ Nature’s founts.” 

Not so with the correlative emotions 
desire and admiration, expressed as much 











dhe stages of expression of hunger and pain. 
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Absorption of interest in business. 


by the eye as by facial aspect and forward 
movement of headand arms. Admiration 
for colour or conspicuous objects marks a 
distinct step forward in intellectual pro- 
gress and an opportunity for culture, but 
the attention must not be strained. The 
growing brain is readily fatigued ; and 
though Nature provides for this by sleep, 
which comes at the shortest notice, 
in whatsoever position the infant may 
happen to be, it is unwise to stimulate 
flagging attention, for many reasons. 
Fatigue and depression quickly realise 
themselves in facial expression, The 
musculature of the eyelids and jaws all 
becomes relaxed, the eyeball becomes 
more exposed, and the cheeks flat ; the face 
as a whole becomes lengthened, and pallor 
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replaces the ruddy 


tint of the cheeks, 
The lowering of the 
corners of the mouth 
is specially accounted 
for by the fact elicited 
by physiologists that 
the triangular muscle 
of the lips, being least 
subject to the will, is 
less quickly ex- 
hausted than _ the 
others, and so re- 
mains contracted 
when the others are 
relaxed, 

The emotion of 
fear, and its con- 
geners, is not a 
normal one in an 
infant of healthy tone 
—quite the opposite. 
Defiance, —_indigna- 
tion, and resentment 
may be observed, 


fear and caution 
have to be imposed, 
and learnt. The 
pupil of the eye 


differentiates the two 
great classes of emo- 
tions, for in all up- 
lifting emotions, such 
as love, we obtain a 
narrow pupil, in the 
depressing sort a 
widely dilated one. 


A But at what time do 


a 
love and joy arrive? 
Most probably from 
the very — earliest 
period at which the infant becomes con- 
scious of itself as apart from its environ- 
ment. Exact data are as yet wanting 
upon this point. The first object of 
love is, of course, the mother, and its 
expression is the index of all uplifting 
energy—jumping movements, _ brilliant 
eyes, cheeks dimpling with merry smiles, 
and the voice issuing in cries and gurgles 
of happiness. 


II. 


SOMETHING MORE PERSONAL, 


(From the Artist's Point of View.) 
Only six months old, are you? and yet 
the most amusing of companions, even if 
your baby speech is not articulate, and 















your impressions are primitive and few. 
As for your thoughts (if thoughts you 
have), they are simply chaotic. Yet you 
have a charm in your present innocence 
which you will lose when, with the years, 
you place the mask before the countenance 
of your soul. For the present, a wondrous 
play of expression runs riot on your dimpled 
face, ever-changing and inconstant ; tears 
come on the heels of laughter, and the 
unexpected is the certain. You are at 
once the most troublesome and the most 
delightful of ‘‘sitters,” and, without ruse 
or artifice to help you, the most fascinating 
of studies. 

On your fiftieth day, I am credibly 

informed, you shed a real tear! ‘That 
was an event of moment;and a neighbour 
who is a pure theorist, and a slave to the 
teachings of a person called Carlyle, re- 
marked that the first tear—emblem of the 
afterwards—was of much greater signifi- 
cance than the first tooth! Your mother 
thought _ not. That tear 
came with real sorrow—a 
first consciousness of cause 
and effect in your awaking 
mind, ‘The most primitive 
of emotions was at work, it 
seems; you were simply 
hungry! ‘To-day you have 
shed many tears ; you desired 
attention, and nobody seemed 
in a hurry to give it you— 
at least, nobodythat mattered. 
I watched the process. First 
the littke pucker on your 
brow and the gathering frown, 
as with a preliminary whimper 
you carefully surveyed your 
audience; then the rapid 
corrugation of your little 
face, as you prepared to issue 
the determined protest, and 
gave way to a ;hearty yell. 
With your little fists tightly 
clenched, your eyes firmly 
closed, and mouth wide open 
in a curious square ; your little 
visage distorted and reddened 
with exertion ; with the tears 
coursing down the furrows 
of your cheeks,—you issued 
the shrill, spasmodic screams 
which brought you a hurrying 
and immediate response—the 
Presence you desired. 

That part of the day when 
you are awake has glorious 
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periods: generally, when you are dry, 
with the delicious dryness which suc- 
ceeds the wet, when you are warm 
and content within,—these are the bath 
hours! ‘Then is your laugh of a peculiar 
fatness, and your crows of pleasure have 
a variety not to be heard at other mo- 
ments when you chuckle with merriment 
in response to tickling fingers. 

The great and absorbing business of 
your life at this period, that of feeding, 
does not admit of straying attention. 
These great moments come too seldom 
in the day for you—do they not? And 
time betweenwhiles is of vast extent, 
immeasurable. So when the delectable 
commodity arrives, and you are too much 
occupied even for the sighs of comfort 
attained, your expression is of rapt en- 
thusiasm, and external attractions are 
vexatious, and things to be very properly 
ignored. 

I have watched you as you slept, and 


4 
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** Attention.’ 
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have envied you. To you slumber comes 
with soft, fleet wings. ‘The placidity of 
your repose has no counterpart or equal 
in created things, and its beauty is 
without parallel, When you wake, your 
attitude towards everything but the most 
immediate facts is calm inquiry, wide-eyed 
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quiescence and contemplation you are in 
another world, and then, as the poet 
says, you are a creature “moving about 
in worlds not realised.” 

When She, the most imperative Pre- 
sence, the ever-desired, the ever-required, 
approaches you, your little face is alight 

with tenderness 











and happiness, 
and you crow 
with responsive 
affection and 
delight. For Her 
you have especial 
expressions, and 
there is no one to 
intervene. I 
notice you prefer 
red, and a vivid 
vermilion pleases 
you most. You 
laugh and caress 
a particular shawl 
of this colour 
worn by the Pres- 
ence, and now you 
have a growing 
desire to touch, to 
feel with your 
wrinkly fat hands 


all things with 
which you are 

familiar. 
fe I observe you 
he at times slightly 
frowning in the 


attempt to under- 
stand some of 
the mysterious 
things about you. 


You purse and 
twist your mouth, 
and shake your 
head, and_ rock 
your little body 
in the vain and 
2 exhausting — effort 


to elucidate some 








Expression of the bath 


wonderment. You are forming now a 
nucleus of the store of your impressions 
-—and your eyes are full and medita- 
tive. It is not surprising, in face of 
these problems, that your gaze appears to 
reach Beyond, and in such moments of 


fed and warm, 


new feature. For 
you at present it 
is enough that 
things ave. There is time enough to go 
into the wherefore of everything. And 
then, when you start asking questions, it 
will be our turn to puzzle it all out in 
the search for explanations. Till then, 
Sir Baby, may you prosper ! 




















AT THE FEET OF ROSETTE. 


BY DOROTHEA DEAKIN. 


ILLUSTRATED BY LEWIS BAUMER. 


V.—OF MARRYING MONEY. 


HE letter, precious jewel that it 
was, was hidden in an ugly blue 
envelope, and I could hardly 

believe what it told me. I read it three 
times, and even then it seemed too good 
to be true. 

I went to town by an early train, and 
showed it to old Foxcroft, and it was the 
added respect of his manner which first 
made me realise the glorious suddenness 
of this golden and rose-coloured way in 
which the world was to be changed for 
me. And I didn’t go mad, or spend the 
day in riotous excess, as may be supposed 
by those who only know me by hearsay. 
I took the first train home again, and 
then went to call upon Rosette. I found 
her in the garden, lying back idle in her 
long chair, with Vanderberg’s chinchilla 
kitten asleep in the crook of her arm. 
Her face was graver than usual—paler too, 
perhaps. And I, with a vain and foolish 
wish to try Once more, burdened by my 
old handicap, didn’t tell my news at 
first. 

“T can’t bear it,” I said awkwardly, 
standing beside her. ‘“ Won’t you—oh, 
Rosette, dear, won’t you risk it? Won't 
you marry me?” 

“Don’t, Jerry!” she said, with a quick, 
frightened glance at me. “ Not to-day.” 

‘Love in a cottage,” said I hopefully. 
“Think it over, Rosette. Our poor little 
cottage might be made quite charming if 
we covered it with roses and creeping 
jenny and ivy, and things like that.” 

She laughed—then sighed. 

“Oh dear!” she said, “‘ you only make 
it all the harder for both of us. I won’t 
marry a poor man. Go home, Jerry. 
Your cottage is in ruins. The roses are 
full of green fly, the ivy of earwigs. The 


roof lets the rain in, all the doors are 
draughty, and there are rats in the cellar. 
And why aren’t you at the office to-day ?” 

“Why should I work,” said I cheerfully, 
“without any hope of a prize in the 
end?” 


She looked up hastily, wondering no 
doubt if I were going mad. 

“Once for all,” said I shortly, “ will 
you marry me as I am ?” 

‘As you are?” She looked puzzled. 

* Poor,” explained I. “ Will you marry 
me, and consider, as 1 do, that the world 
is well lost for love ? ” 

“ Have you been sitting out in the sun 
without a hat?” she asked anxiously. 
‘Or are you merely trying to be amus- 
ing ?” 

‘“* Will you face the trials and adversities 
of the world with me?” I asked, with 
what must have been an extremely silly 
smile. ‘* Will you embark on the turbu- 
lent river of life without fear of con- 
sequences ? ” 
“Jerry!” She rose hurriedly, with a 
pale face, and looked towards the white 
walls of her deeply mortgaged home in 
the distance. 

“No,” said I quietly, taking out the 
blue envelope and handing it over to her. 
“Tam not mad, Rosette, It is only that 
the heavy handicap has been suddenly 
removed, Read that.” 

She read it, and her face grew whiter 
still, her hands trembled. She sank back 
on her chair, and hid her eyes without 
speaking a word. And I went on trium- 
phantly. ‘“ Am I good enough xzow?” I 
asked, in the worst possible taste. 

She made no reply. 

“Will you marry me xozw, Rosette ?” 

“How can 1?” Her voice was very 
low. A sudden fear seized me. 

“IT am not too late? you 
engaged to Vanderberg yet ?” 

** No—oh no; but is 

“* Then—Rosette dear, there isn’t any- 
thing to come between us now.” 

*’There’s your money.” 

I laughed and knelt down beside her. 

“My dear,” I said foolishly, laying my 
cheek against hers, “I’ve never tried to 
hide from you that I loved you, have 1?” 

She was silent ; but, disturbed by my 


aren’t 
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movement, the chinchilla kitten awoke, 
climbed up, and licked our faces with a 
rough, warm little tongue, out of pure 
friendliness. 

“And youve never pretended that it 
was anything but my poverty which lay 
between us, have you ?” 

She drew a deep breath. 
she. 

“Vou'll take me now,” I pleaded— 
“now that I’m more worthy of you, 
dear?” 

“ Don’t!” She made an abrupt move- 
ment and the kitten fled. 

“Take me back, Rosette.” 

She laughed a hard little laugh. 

“It’s the first bit of real luck,” I began 
in a broken voice. But she stopped me. 

“To be married for your money ? 
You're easily pleased, Jerry.” 

I was silent. 

**T shall say yes, of course. You knew 
directly you read your lawyer’s letter that 
I should say yes, didn’t you? Oh, yes, 
I'll marry you now your're rich, and say, 
‘Thank you very much, kind sir!’ It 
must make you g/orious/y happy, Jerry, 
to win your bride on such terms. I was 
on sale, and you can bid high enough 
now, and you're lucky to be in time, aren’t 
you?” 

“IT am in time?” I cried stupidly, 
fearing the worst. “ You spoke the truth 
when you said you weren’t engaged to 
Vanderberg ?” 

“T am not engaged to Mr. Vanderberg. 
But that doesn’t alter the fact that for 
months 1 have been quite prepared to 
be engaged to him, directly he took 
the trouble to ask me.” 

I gazed at her with troubled eyes. She 
was very pale, and trembling all over. 

“If you were half a man,” she cried, 
“you would be ashamed to buy me at 
such a price. You would look out for 
a nice, good, kind, high-minded girl who 
would love you for yourself alone.” 

‘T don’t want any one but you, Rosette,” 
I said stupidly. “I have never thought 
of any one but you. I—I am only too 
glad to be taken on any terms.” 

“You don’t despise me, Jerry?” She 
rose and faced me with curiously sombre 
eyes. 

“No,” said I quickly, trying to take 
her into my arms. Indeed, what feeling 
could \ have for Rosette but love ? 

“TI should never have taken you with- 
out this money, you know.” 


“No,” said 
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“But we'll 


“7 know,” said I sadly. 
forget that, dear, now.” 

“I shall never forget it,” said Rosette 
fiercely, “if you do. And you won't. 
Mercenary little wretch that I am, you 
can still want me, Jerry ?” 

“T have always wanted you,” said I, 
And indeed I always had. “I= shad] 
always want you.” 

And in the grass at our feet Vander- 
berg’s kitten mewed, neglected. 

“Then take me,” said Rosette. 


And yet, although Rosette and enough 
money to live on had been the only things 
in the world I wanted to make me happy, 
now that I had them both I was still dis- 
contented, for her words came back to 
me whenever I was alone: “1 will marry 
you for your money, Jerry.” 

A mercenary marriage she called it. 
And it was a mercenary marriage she was 
making ; for even though she was fond of 
me, she had not loved me enough to run 
any risks of discomfort, or work, or worry, 
I was not so very much to be envied, after 
all. And Rosette, instead of letting the 
matter drop, and giving me a chance to 
forget it, dinned it into my ears morning, 
noon, and night. 

“So youre come to see your new 
investment, Jerry! Isn’t it too big a 
price to pay for such a poor piece of 
goods? Are you beginning to have 
doubts as’ to the depths of my disinterested 
affection?” And so on, and so on, until 
I was almost as miserable as I had been 


before. Life seemed once more a vale of 
tears, 
And then I had that most extra- 


ordinary visit from the Jew Vanderberg, 
who had been worshipping so long at the 
shrine of Rosette ; who had lost her, after 
all this time, through his slowness in 
telling his love. If 1 hadn’t always been 
so bitterly jealous of the man, I think I 
might have liked him, for he was a good- 
natured, jovial, broad-minded sort of chap 
enough. 

“| haf gom to show the hidden beaudies 
of a noble nature,” said he genially, 
dropping heavily into a chair.: “I am 
the message of the dofe.” He meant 
dove, I suppose. I wondered what on 
earth he was driving at. ‘*I am _ not 
schmall,” said he, opening his arms in 
explanatory gestures which filled me with 
amazement. Ofcourse he wasn’t! “But 










**{ dont want any one but you, Rosette.’’ 
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beeg—generous. You haf stolen the 
appel of mein eye, and, lo! I forgeef.” 

“ Very kind of you,” I said, in puzzled 
tones, 

“Yesterday,” he went on, with an 
enormous sigh, “I called to see the 
beaudiful one which was so nearly mine 
own. I find her in the garden, veeping. 
To see those eyes so lofely in tears, I 
veep too. ‘Togeder ve veep, and the 
beaudiful, she tell me all.” 

‘“*T don’t understand,” said I jealously. 
What business had Rosette to tell him 
“all,” or anything ? 

“She says you, her betrothed, despise 
her for her mercenary heart. I say that 
if you, her heart’s lofe, can such a damn 
fool be, she must forget you and to me 
gom. I want her badly always, and now 
more so than formerly. It is the nature 
of man, the unadainable to desire. And 
she say ‘ No,’ and still veep. So I try no 
more to gomfort, which seems but to 
furder distress, and I the madder into 
mein own hands take. Vill you read ?” 

He held out to me a letter, much 
handled evidently. It was in Rosette’s 
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writing, and dated a week earlier than our 
engagement, And this is how it ran: 





DEAR MR. VANDERBERG, 

Thank you very much for the great 
honour you have done me in asking me to 
be your wife. I am very sorry to have to 
tell you that I can never be more to you 
than a friend. I hope you will always be my 
friend. I will be quite frank with you, and 
tell you that I can never marry. You see | 
have always loved, and always shall love, 
Jerry, and I can never marry A7m because 
he is so poor. I am too ignorant and care- 
less and extravagant to be a poor man’s 
wife, and I love him too much to spoil his 
life, and be a useless drag on his promising 
career. 

You will forgive me, won’t you, and still 
let me keep you as one of my best friends? 
Very sincerely yours, 
ROSETTE. 


I gave him back the letter in shaken 
silence. 

“And I am still her best friend,” said 
Mr. Vanderberg solemnly. 

And I—well, I wondered if he was. 





IN KENSINGTON PALACE, 


NSHRINED within these haunted 
walls, 

A brooding peace and silence dwell, 
O’er all the crystal quiet falls 

Like an enchanter’s spell. 
A child’s light laughter used to fill 

The rooms where silence reigns instead, 
The sunlit corridors are still, 

That echoed to a childish tread. 


Still holds the room that once was hers 
Some simple treasures all her own, 
Dear faded relics of the years 
Before she gained a throne— 
A tiny pair of satin shoes, 
Some toys that breathe a _ bygone 
day, 


But served long, long since to amuse 


A little maiden at her play. 





Oh, little child who laughed and cried 
With youthful joys and hopes and fears, 
Who lived to be a nation’s pride, 
To win a people’s love, and tears, 
Does your pure spirit haunt this place— 
Where sunshine through the casement 
streams ? 
I seem to see a childish face 
Look out in innocent dreams. 


When wrapped in sleep the palace lies, 

Does your slight form come _ flitting 
through 

To see again, with childish eyes, 
Those faded playthings dear to you? 

And when the moonlight on the floor 
Spreads silver carpets for your feet, 

Do you come back to see cnce more 


The place where childhood was so sweet? 
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John Wesley’s chapel and statue, 


PRAYER. 


JOHN WESLEYS CHAPEL* 


ILLUSTRATED BY HANSLIP FLETCHER. 


HIS famous place of worship, which 

has just been the scene of a 
memorable ceremony, much in 

men’s mouths, is easy to discover, for 
standing in the middle of a short avenue 
of trees which runs from the gates to its 
door, is a most arresting figure in preacher’s 
robes, showing handsome, sharply cut 
features, piercing eyes, long hair parted in 
the middle and smoothed carefully over 
his brows, a handsome, ascetic, severe 
face, that yet looks out upon the roaring 
traffic, and beyond into the waste of 
tombs in Bunhill Burial-ground, with a 
kindly and benevolent gaze, actually ap- 
pearing to invite the passer by to listen 
to the word whilst there is yet time. This, 
of course, is a very exact representation 
of John Wesley, who in his old age built 


this Chapel, preached in it for some 
years, lived in that tall, square old house 
a few paces away, just beyond the 
clustering tombs and monuments on the 
other side of the trees, and now lies ina 
little graveyard overhung by warehouses 
behind the Chapel itself. As the Church- 


man journeys to Canterbury, as the 
Catholic hies to Rome, so do _ the 
Methodists come to this corner of 


London ; it holds a sacred place in the 
hearts of his followers, who are counted 
in millions, and abound wherever the 
English tongue is spoken, even though 
they call themselves by different names, 
and it was surely the natural place for 
the reconciliation of three of these bodies 
whom schism had rent asunder.* 

A mellow autumn sun was shining 


* Three of the branches of the original Wesleyan body, which have at various times and for 
various causes separated from the mother Church, have been reunited in Wesley’s Chapel—not 


with the mother Church, but with each other. 


These branches of ‘‘ the people called Methodists ” 


are the Methodist New Connexion, the United Methodist Free Churches, and the Bible Christian 


Connexion. 
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softly upon that benignant figure, as 
though it would mark an occasion so un- 
usual amongst Christians—if like Wesley, 
I may seek an omen—when I passed into 
the courtyard with other pilgrims on a 
lovely Sunday morning, attracted thither 
as they were, I suppose, by the voice 
of Fame flying over the highways and 
byways of the great City. As I go 
about on my progress, praying in strange 





“Hidden away in one of the last of London's ancient passages.” 


places, I confess that I am never able to 
control a little flutter when I enter each 
new portal, for most of us are born to 
our particular beliefs, and are too timid, 
or too angry, or too indifferent, to hear 
what others have to say for themselves ; 
yet I always find that a stranger is 
welcomed with a warmth and friendliness 
which never fail to surprise me: one is 
regarded, perhaps, as a lost sheep, the 
sinner come tardily to a possible repent- 
ance; but it is wisest not to look such 
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cordiality in the mouth. 


I passed up the 
steps into a narrow corridor, and was at 
once met by a courteous person who 


with a smile led me through a door 
into the Chapel, bowed me to a vacant 
seat, and leaving me for a moment, 
returned with two books, one of which 
he opened, pointing with his finger to 
the order of the morning service. 

I might have been in one of those 
homely, com- 
fortable, old- 
fashioned 
churches, 
commonly 
called ‘‘Low,” 
I believe, one 
‘finds in _pro- 
vincial towns, 
built to suit 


plain, quiet 
folk, who 
have no 


affection for 
symbols, 


crosses, pic- 
tures, or the 
fancy frills 


and gewgaws 
of the sculp- 
tor, needing 
no artistic 
stimulus to 
stir their 
emotions. 
Square in 
shape, cheer- 
ful to the 
eye, painted 
in such light 
hues as are 
proper in 
smoky Lon- 
don, just a 
gleam of gold 
here and 
there, the 
warm glow of stained glass, a rounded 
arch at the end enclosing the communion 
table, a lofty pulpit, and below it a raised 
platform furnished with a reading desk, 
at each side of which is the choir, and 
facing them the organist, whose pipes, 
however, are perched away in the corners 
of the galleries—such in a few words is 
Wesley’s Chapel. 1 just took one roving 
glance, and then, the spirit of the place 
being now working within me, my eyes 
fell on the book, for the great congre- 
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gation seemed to have gathered to pray 
and sing, and to lift up their voices, 
and not to look at each other, or to spy 
out holes in their neighbours’ frocks or 
bonnets: though pray do not think that 
lady Methodists despise these charming 
adjuncts to their persons, any more than 
do fair Quakeresses, nor possibly even the 
womenkind of the Plymouth Brethren; 
but as the 
Chapel was 
homely, so, 
if | may say 
it, were the 
people— 
homely, 
prosperous, 
hearty, and 
well-dis- 
posed  citi- 
zens, who 
followed the 
service with 
unaffected 
sincerity. 
We Church- 
men are not 
used to see 
our spiritual 
shepherd at 
such close 
quarters, 
perched up 
high above 
us on a plat- 
form, but 
this unusual 
piece of 
furniture 
seemed to 
bring the 
minister and 
the people 
into acloser, 
a more fami- 
liar rela- 
tionship. 
One could 
watch-the play of his features, his every 
turn and gesture; and he with all those 
upturned faces so close must be spurred 
to give his best. ‘The glories of the Bible 
pale in the churches, too often muttered 
in humming sing-song to a listless, dozing 
congregation ; but now I hear the rolling 
sentences proclaimed by the minister with 
just emphasis, warm colour, and_pro- 
found emotion, and the wise words fall 
upon the ears as if they came trom the 
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lips of apostle or prophet himself, and go 
ringing to the utmost corner with startling 
effect. 


Speak not evil one of another, brethren. 
He that speaketh evil of his brother, and 
judgeth his brother, speaketh evil of the law, 
and judgeth the law: but if thou judge the law, 
thou art not a doer of the law, but a judge. 

There is one lawgiver, who is able to save 





The Moravian Chapel, Fetter Lane. 


and to destroy: who art thou that judgest 
another ? 

Go to now, ye that say, To-day or to- 
morrow we will go into such a city, and 
continue there a year, and buy and sell, and 
get gain: 

Whereas ye know not what shall be on 
the morrow. For what is your life? It is 


even a vapour, that appeareth for a little 
time, and then vanisheth away. 

For that ye ought to say, If the Lord 
will, we shall live, and do this, or that. 
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eee a eee, 


What more could any preacher say ? 
The people listened as though they were 
weighing the words, and more than one of 
my neighbours I saw nodding his head as 
he might approve an orator, even repeat- 
ing the words to himself in low undertones. 

In this spirit, then, do they listen, and 
pray, and sing at Wesley’s Chapel, 
“Venite,” “Te Deum,” Lesson and Psalm, 
Apostles’ Creed, just as they are set forth 
in the Book of Common Prayer if my 
memory serves me aright. Yes, I might 
have been in a Church, but for that 
platform, a little speech or two on the 
affairs of the community in the City 
Road, and the delivery of the sermon 
from that lofty pulpit, the finger of the 
minister always being upon the open 
pages of a great Bible, as though it 
alone was the fount of all inspiration, yet 
spinning no theologian’s spider webs. 

After the service was over I walked 
round the Chapel, and found that. the 
lofty pulpit of rich shining mahogany had 
been John Wesley’s ; I read the names of 
many distinguished Wesleyans on the 


busts and monuments; and I noted on 
the tablets of the communion table three 
In the centre was written the 


scrolls. 
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Apostles’ Creed, on either side were the 
following words : 


Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart, with all thy soul, 
with all thy mind. 

Mind, this ts the first and great commana- 
ment, 

The second ts like unto it. Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour as thyself. 

On these two commandments hang all the 
law and prophets. 


So there is the first impression of a 
service at John Wesley’s Chapel in the 
City Road. 

But if you would picture such a chapel 
as John Wesley was at home in you should 
visit the little meeting-house in [etter 
Lane where his early friends the Moravians 
still worship, hidden away in one of the 
last of London’s ancient passages, pre- 
senting the strangest array of decayed 
mansions, ragged gardens, poor besmirched 
shrubs, rank weeds and a few struggling 
flowers, sunken palings, and flagged court- 
yards, all still surviving, but soon, I do 
not doubt, destined to be swept away. 
An old door under a dark archway admits 
one into this quaint little chapel, whose 


















billowy floors, crooked beams, creaking 
galleries, and sloping rows of painted 
benches testify to its venerable age. 
Adjoining it is a small room furnished 
with a table and chairs, where they hold 
those banquets known as_love-feasts, 
where modest cups of tea precede the 
spiritual conference, with a picture of 
John Huss, their famous martyr, looking 
down upon them, to keep them in mind 
of their heroic forefathers, who fought and 
bled, and went to the stake in their long 
warfare with Rome, until the horrors 
which follow in the train of religious con- 
flict scattered them over the Continent. 
It is a story which is still potent to send 
the blood surging through one’s veins. 
A door behind the pulpit leads one up 
an ancient staircase into some dim 
chambers with wainscoted walls, upon one 
of which hangs the portrait of another 
man who gave his all some century and 
a half ago to found a new Moravian 
brotherhood, with the Sermon on the 
Mount for its gospel, a strangely fasci- 
nating community who taught Wesley to 
shed some of his Oxford philosophy and 
his exacting adherence to rigid forms in 
which they told him that Christ, the 
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Saviour of the world, was nowhere. In 
fact, as the fiery Salvationist of our own 
times would say, they, the poor, rough, 
socialistic peasants, converted him, and 
caused him to put on the new man. He 
gave up “Mr. Legality” and followed 
‘** Evangelist.” We go down the creaking 
old steps and walk behind the crazy 
wooden gallery, along a passage whose 
side is lined with numbered lockers where 
each member keeps his books of de- 
votion; in a corner are the cups and 
saucers and the big kettle for the feasts, 
Very quaint, very old-world it all seems, 
coming to it from the teeming streets 
of these roaring days—not to be con- 
templated without a sigh; and it is 
itself the child of conventicles which 
occupied this very spot in the cruel old 
heresy-hunting times—one of which Wes- 
ley used to haunt when he was still in 
sore trouble about his soul. If you would 
know his exact creed I may refer you to 
his revision of the Shorter Catechism. 

Let us take another pilgrimage ; let us 
seek more light on the famous evangelist, 
born and bred in the national Church, 
so passionately attached. to its forms that 
he was nicknamed methodist, but was 
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driven out of his pulpit, became the head 
of a great religious society, and fired the 
long train of philanthropic efforts for the 
uplifting of fallen, neglected humanity, 
which has affected millions. Of him it can 
be truly said that he made a great thing 
of life, short though the allotted span 
may be, so look upon his face once more 
as you pass with me into his house. I 
found myself in a narrow lobby, rather 
dark, and in a moment a white-haired old 
genileman in simple clerical garb came 
out of a back room, and asked me with 
grave politeness to go up the flight of 
stairs at the end of the passage, which he 
said would take me to John Wesley’s 
study. So I mounted the steps, and 
entered the front room, which was lighted 
by three windows looking out on to Bun- 
hill Fields, that woeful waste of tombs. It 
was a murky day, the clouds hanging low, 
and I confess my first impressions filled 
me with melancholy. All seemed so 
cold and desolate with age and disuse, 
But when John Wesley worked here he 
was surrounded by fields and gardens, 
the birds sang in the City Road, the 
flowers bloomed, the orchards bore fruit, 
and his floor did not vibrate with the 
weight of heavy traffic, nor were his ears 
deafened by the ceaseless roar of London. 
So we may imagine that it was a com- 
fortable working-room, which afforded 
him a quiet retreat after the fatigues of 
his long journeys and his great meetings. 
The furniture is simple enough in char- 
acter, as we might expect: a table in the 
middle of the room, a quaint old cabinet 
bureau-bookcase with mirrors in the 
panels of the upper half of it, a larger 
bookcase with glass doors, and a few old 
chairs fashioned in the Chippendale 
style, each covered with black horse- 
hair, a littke Queen Anne table with those 
quaint curving legs, and a few pictures— 
that is all. He was not a man to indulge 
in what we call easy chairs. The only 
sign of any approach to luxury is a chair 
covered with red velvet, called his con- 
ference chair; a species of throne for 
high occasions. 

In the various cases one finds his life 
writ large ; they are full of simple relics 
which tell the story of the new Crusade 
against sin, of those spiritual campaigns 
which taught the worst outcast that he, 
too, had a soul, which converted the 
neglected masses into God-fearing people, 
which drove the careless, drunken, swearing 
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parson of Walpole’s time beside himself 
with rage, and at last so stirred up the 
dead bones of the Church that it, too, 
put on the new man. Faded are the 
relics that I gaze upon, but the merest 
trifles, valueless in themselves, yet they 
kindle the dead embers of the past as 
no words can do, and flash a brilliant 
illumination on the history of the great 
movement. One glance at the medallions, 
the portraits, the earthenware, the silken 
mementoes, the quaint jugs, the plaques, 
the medals, reveals an immense popularity 
with all classes ; they are units, but their 
fellows, I doubt not, are still treasured in 
thousands of English and American homes, 
I see many portraits of John Wesley, 
of his brother Charles, the singer of 
Methodism, and of Whitefield, his 
spiritual comrade, the great soul-mover, 
The long rows of volumes covered in 
dingy brown calf are at rest now, 
slumbering quietly, with only the book- 
worm to keep them company ; but once 
on a time they were a bristling armoury, 
and now to-day I look upon them with 
something like awe, as one might regard 
a row of sleeping volcanoes, Do they 
not carry me to those crowded conventicles 
and camp-meetings, to barns, to open 
moorland, where their owner preached 
the simple gospel of Christ, the Saviour 
of the world? Here are hymn-books of 
all sizes, prayers, scrolls, letters from 
which all the colour has gone, written in 
John Wesley’s neat, precise hand, every 
letter formed perfectly and not slurred 
over in the modern style, locks of hair, 
and even the quill pen with which he 
wrote on his death-bed. ‘Then let us 
step into his bedroom next door, in which 
he died. It is smaller than the study—a 
dark, oppressive little room, lighted by one 
window only, which is also filled with relics. 
Adjoining it is a little closet, to which he 
used to retire for private prayer and 
meditation. On the walls are some old 
engravings, showing many scenes in his 
adventurous life, which are worth looking 
at ; for here we see him, pursued by the 
mob, taking refuge in a lady’s coach, 
received by some good farmer’s wife with 
the crowd at his heels, riding contempla- 
tive along the highway looking for omens 
and seeking the miraculous, but certainly 
no Quixote, discoursing to vast multi- 
tudes in the open fields, preaching in a 
private house where, by an_ ingenious 
arrangement in the floor, his body is 














divided between the lower and upper 
chambers, each of them full of eager 
listeners, thus enabling him to double 
his congregation. 

John Wesley was not much more than 
a name to me when I went to say my 
prayers in his Chapel; now I know him 
better. So I went my way ; but, tempted 
by the open gates, I entered Bunhill 
Fields, across the road, and paced its 
paths with a sort of 
awe as I peered over 
those thousands upon 
thousands of stones 
which mark the last 
resting-places of a 
mighty host of Non- 
conformists, many of 
them burning lights 
in times long past, 
but now, alas! for- 
gotten. Time and 
the weather, the 
damp, humid air of 
London, has wasted 
away many of the 
names, but many still 
remain, with verses 
of hymns, family 
records, the pious 
emblems with which 
masons from time 
immemorial have 
symbolised _ life, 
death, and the 
resurrection: here 
the wing of a cherub, 
here a nose, there a 
curly head, there a 
foot, now a shell, now 
a bone, now an hour- 
glass. I do not think 


London contains a 
more astonishing 


sight, though it is a 
city of marvels. It 
is such a maze that 
a guide was actually 
leading a party of Americans through its 
tortuous aisles, and following them, I 
reached what I had been searching for, 
the graves of Bunyan and Defoe. I 
sighed to think that the pilgrim’s progress 
had ended in this plain of desolation, and 
suffered even a sharper pang to see that 
one who had dwelt with Robinson Crusoe 
amongst the glories of his tropic island 
should be so immured. Let us depart 
in peace! I was glad to see the traffic 
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moving along the City Road through the 
tombs and railings; I was glad to hear 
the hum of London, the groan of wheels, 
the bells, the street cries, the shouts, 
the shrill blasts of whistles, the rumble 
of machinery, the lights in the factory 
windows. 

The strange and unexpected are hidden 
in the byways and backwaters of this 
immense London. An hour later I am 





John Wesley's praying closet. 


in another burial-ground I had a curiosity 
to see, to complete my story, where other 
nonconforming bones lie mouldering in 
the earth. I am in a green enclosure, 
square in shape, surrounded by the backs 
of houses, some very old, others quite 
new. A portion of this space is fenced 
off, and in four small grass plots, divided 
one from the other by a narrow path, are 
buried the Moravians, according to their 
strange rule, the married men in one, the 
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married women in another, the single 
men in a third, the single women in a 
fourth, each deep down in the earth, each 
covered by a small stone, so sunken that 
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scene so fair as that dim stretch of 
smoky river, winding slowly past the mud- 
banks, with the great chimneys looming 
against the murky sky. In snow and 





Johr Bunyan's tomb. 


the grass almost hides them. ‘The sight 
of this patch, another relic, touches a 
chord, as does an old ruin, a faded bit 
of handwriting, and once again helps to 
lighten up the past history of that humble 
Church, which seems to have shrunk from 
the cold public gaze, happy were it left 
to go its own obscure way, and which yet 
taught Wesley that religion, after all, was 
an affair of the heart, and taught him to 
live sweetly at peace with God, through 
Jesus Christ our Saviour, as John 
Bunyan has it. I think so keen a 
humourist as Sir Thomas More would have 
smiled had he foreseen that the walls of 
his famous house in Chelsea should one 
day guard the graves of schismatics ; but 
yonder it is, those ruddy bricks a few 
yards away. Such are the strange tricks 


of fate, which no man can combat. It 
lies down by the river bank, amongst those 
crooked old houses which are the joy of 
painters, who love to gaze upon their 
time-worn walls and roofs, and think no 





rain and fog, and sun, and most of 
all when steeped in mysterious night, 


they love it, and are filled with a sense 
of some hidden Power that broods over 
us in the illimitable. There and then, | 
believe, it is that artists pray. 

But let me leave no false impression of 
Wesley’s early friends, whose active forces 
to-day are amongst the hardy men of the 
Yorkshire dales. 

The decks of a small wooden vessel 
lying in the London Docks are filled with 
people, crowded together under awnings 
to escape the sweeping rain, and to them 
a man in clothes of drab hue is telling 
the story of a stern missionary enterprise 
in the frozen land of Labrador, Hard 
the lot they must endure who elect to 
live their lives amongst the Esquimaux. 
Their stations are scattered over hundreds 
of miles of a rugged and inhospitable sea- 
bound coast; each is a world in itself, 
governed by the missionary, who is 
preacher, teacher, law-giver, at once, and 




















also plays the part of honest broker, the 
just man who sees that just measure is 
given for the hard-won harvest of the 
deep. Grim enough to us these little 
settlements would appear, hugging the lee 
of some rugged hill, square and roomy 
buildings of wood, with church, schools, 
dwelling-rooms, storehouses, but each is a 
city in itself, the sight of whose smoke and 
lights must be very sweet to the wanderer 
coming in from sea or land. 

These are the Moravians, That is their 
good ship //armony, with the blue Peter 
flying, about to sail on its yearly voyage, 
loaded to the mark with good things for 
its ministers who preach the gospel in the 
wilderness, as was ordained by their fore- 
fathers. Many a prayer is offered up for 
prosperous voyage ; they sing the famous 
hymn one hears on Sundays at sea: the 
raging winds, the roar of the tumultuous 
waves, the creaking masts are its proper 
music ; but even in this stagnant pool in 
the London Docks it stirs the emotions ; 
the rain is hissing down, the awning flaps 
and bellies uneasily, the vessel grinds 
against the wall, the tame wind moans 
round the masts and funnel, and help the 
words along with a mimic storm, 

My pilgrimage began in the mother 
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at the corners of squalid byways, where 
the horn of the Salvation soldier is lifted 
on high, and its martial strains struggle 
for a hearing with the blind man’s humble 
fiddle, the notes of the lively concertina, 
the deeper tones of the harmonium, the 
hoarse shout of the coster, the quack, and 
the hum of the seething crowd. On the 
front of the chapel was hung a board on 
which was printed in huge letters, “ All 
are welcome,” so I entered the porch 
without a quaver, was greeted with a 
hearty handshake, and escorted to the 
bare seat in a severely simple and rather 


. sombre galleried chamber, alas! only about 


half full, in spite of the cordial invitation. 
But if they were few in number the people 
were very earnest. Amens were fervid, 
prayers were loud, with less regard to the 
book and more to the stirrings of the 
heart; I heard ejaculations as of souls 
in sore trouble, lov murmurs of men 
muttering to themselves as though each 
was ready to mount the pulpit and pro- 
claim the message. “Make clean our 
hearts, O Lord. Teach us to hunger 
and thirst after righteousness, to come to 
Thee and worship Thee, both old men 
and little children still clinging to their 
mothers’ skirts. Bless the young of the 

















A Moravian settlement. 


Church of the Wesleyans; it ended in the 
lowly meeting-house of one of its grown- 
up children, situated in the heart of a 
poor quarter, where men are preaching 


family, hug them to Thy bosom, make 
the blind feel Thy presence, comfort 
them by the assurance of it, make the 
dumb speak and testify! ...O Lord, 
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comfort those who are passing through 
the furnace of affliction, whether they be 
oppressed by business troubles, or are 
passing through family trials.” Such 
were the phrases that fell from the lips 
of the minister, delivered in tones rising 
from the solemn bass to the tremulous 
alto, which came tugging at the heart- 
strings. Some love to suffer such emo- 
tions; others are stirred to the deeps by 
the tapered shrine, the shadowy aisle, 
the glow of colour, the rolling notes of the 
organ ; and others again are rigid for the 
law and the letter. So, I suppose, do 
schisms arise. Each looks at ‘Truth with 
his own eyes. How busy all the preachers 
are to-day! Go where you will, in high- 
way and byway you hear them erying 
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to the people to come and be saved, 
in a thousand different voices, knowing 
nothing of one another: in Cathedral 
and Abbey, in vast halls and tabernacles 
filled to the door with eager throngs; 
in humble little chapels hidden away in 
obscure courts; in the parks and public 
places; even when the night falls, 
lighted by the glimmering beams of 
lanterns at the street corners of North, 
South, East and West. I wonder that 
the heavens are not obscured by the 


clouds of words, but the stars are 
glittering in the eternal blue. So I 
go home, thinking that it is true, 


which is commonly said, that one half 
the world knoweth not how the other 
half liveth.* CM 
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A SHORT PLAY IN ONE ACT. 





a 
BY MRS. GEORGE NORMAN. 


LesBia, in a becoming morning frock, is 
seated on a sofa, alternately knitting a 
silk tie and gazing drearily into space. 
A ring is heard outside and a woman's 
voice inquiring: “ Miss Beaumont at 
home?” Lesbia sings with great show 
of cheerfulness “‘ Tra-la—Tra-la-la,” or 
anything she fancies. 


Enter a young married woman of pre- 
possessing appearance. 

Hullo ! dear thing, how are you ? 

LespiA. Oh! I’m quite all right. 
Why shouldn’t I be ? 

Mrs. HILLyarD (sfaring). My dear 
girl, don’t eat me! You've every reason 
to be quite all right, of course. How’s 
Freddy ? 

LespiA. Oh! he’s all right, I believe. 

Mrs. H. You believe! What’s the 
world coming to? But, my dear, I’ve just 
come from Grace’s, and your bridesmaid’s 
stuff had just arrived, It’s sweet ! 


Lespia, Is it? 
Mrs. H. And I think her designs 
lovely. 


* The three photographs are by Reginald Haines. 


LespiA. Indeed. But the fact is, I’m 
not going to be married. 





Mrs. H. Not going What d’you 
mean ? 

LespiA. WhatIsay. I’ve broken it off. 

Mrs. H. My dear child! 

LesBiA._ So that’s an end of that. 

Mrs. H. Tut, tut! (Pause.) But 
you don’t really mean it. You'll make it 
up. 


Lesbia (/oftily and very fast). 1 don’t 
do things to make it up after. I’m not a 
child. 

Mrs. H, (very gravely). Oh! of course 
not. But may lask? What is it? 

LresBiA, Well, you know---er—Freddy’s 
way of getting his own way. 

Mrs. H. (fensively). Freddy’s? 

Lespia. Yes, the way he won't let 
one have one’s way, I mean. In some 
ways, of course, he’s an angel ! 

Mrs. H. Ah! 

LesBiA, But—in some ways 
we simply couldn’t go on. 

Mrs. H. But I never saw a 
more devoted. 


Well, 





man 
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Lespia. Oh! devoted—yes. 
Mrs. H. Well? 
Lesbia. Well, that’s not everything. 


Mrs. H (drily). It’s a good deal. 
But what was the stumbling-block ? 


Lesbia. Furniture. 
Mrs. H. Furniture! Yes, high hopes 
faint in ‘Tottenham Court Road, and 


romance is shattered too often by the 
spare-room carpet. 

Lespia, Yes—furnishing. We simply 
couldn’t agree. And I felt if we fell out 
over coal-scuttles before we were married 
—well, what should we do after ? 

Mrs. H. (dreezt/y). Settle down to 
sense and sentiment, and forget you have 
such a thing as a drawing-room sofa. 

Lespia, Sofa! ‘That’s exactly it. You 
know my boudoir: I wanted it white, and 
Freddy said pink suited me better. 


Mrs. H. So you had it pink. 

LessiA. No, White. 

Mrs. H. Oh! 

Lespia. Yes. Oh, he gives in some- 
times. 

Mrs. H. Really? 

LespiaA. Well—you are trying to-day, 
Mildred. 

Mrs. H. So sorry, dear. Go on. 

LespiA. And I wanted a green carpet 


and green cushions, and Freddy said 
green made me look pale. 

Mrs. H. So it does: 
you had 

Lespia. Oh! the green carpet was 
ordered. Mamma happened to go to 
Waring’s the day before. 

Mrs. H. I see. And the cushions ? 

Leszia, Well, that’s the point. I set 
my eart on green cushions—that lovely 
new shade. Freddy (co/d/y)—well, really, I 
do like a man to be a gentleman, anyhow 
—Freddy said he didn’t want to be re- 
minded of the Turbine every time he 
came home to tea. So after that 

Mrs. H. Well? 

LesBiA, I just said I saw we’d never 
get on, and I came upstairs. 

Mrs. H. Yes? 

Lespia. And I wrote 
off yesterday morning. 


I mean—yes, 








and broke it 


Mrs. H. And what did he say? 
Lessa. Nothing. 
Mrs. H. Nothing? 


(They both gaze out of the window.) 
Mrs. H. I gute see your point. 
a pity, though. 
Lespia, How? 


It’s 
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Mrs. H._ Freddy’s one in a thousand, 
my dear. / know. Young men nowadays ! 
(Raises two well-gloved little hands in 
horror.) Love is a valuable thing, Lesby. 

Lespia. Freddy doesn’t seem to think 
SO. 
Mrs. H. 
spoilt. 

LespiaA. They don’t have it a// their 
own way, though. It’s twenty-four hours 
since I wrote. I’ve given him time; I 
mean, of course, I had thought it over 
quite dispassionately, so ’m not likely to 
change. 

Mrs. H. (adsently). Freddy’s so awfully 
popular. I know the duchess has her 
eye on him for the youngest girl—the 
freckled one. 

LespiA. I do think if you'd fallen out 
with Harry I'd have been sympathetic. 
Not that I want sympathy. 

Mrs. H. 1 do feel for you, dear. 

Lespia. Feel for me! Oh! don't 
waste your pity. D’you remember that 
man I met at the Doncasters’ ? 


(artfully). Men are so 


Mrs. H. Last winter? Yes. 

Lespia. I spoilt his life, he said. 

Mrs. H. Men get over those things. 
LespiA. Not this man. He—he— 


there is some romance and chivalry left, 
though it’s gone out of fashion, I know. 
He knew what love—passion—meant. 
He said I was the one star of his life 
—the dream of his dreams. 


Mrs. H. Hum! 
Lespia. But I accepted Freddy in- 
stead. It was a mistake. 


Mrs. H. (abruptly). 
the Doncasters’ dance ? 

Lespia (Aaughtily). Certainly I 
Mistakes can be set right. 

Mrs. H. I see. (Gets up and goes 
and looks into looking-glass. Lesbia knits 
strenuously.) 

LespiA. I shall wear my pale green. 

Mrs. H. (coming up behind her). 
Green! Have you seen the papers? 
Every one seems to be getting engaged. 
It’s an epidemic. 

Lespia (indifferently). Is it? 

Mrs. H. Yes; there’s Joan ‘Talbot. 

LespiA. Qh, I knew that. 

Mrs. H. (s/owy). And Captain Cun- 
ard’s going to marry 

LesLia (dropping her work 
Captain Cunard ? 

Mrs. H. Yes. 
somewhere ? 

Lespia (resting her chin on her hand and 


Are you going to 


am, 





slowly). 


Didn’t you know him 
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staring before her), ‘The one star of his 
| ae 

Mrs. H. ‘That pretty Miss Ward with 
the millionaire uncle. 

Lespia. ‘The dream of his dreams... . 

Mrs. H. ‘They're to be married in 
June. 

Lespia (rousing herself). Of course 
I’ve met Captain Cunard—rather a nice 


man. And the girl’s got money. All the 
better. Well, now, Mildred, I’ve got a lot 
to do. I—lI’ve got to collect Ireddy’s 
presents. (Looks at her engagement ring.) 


Mrs. H. (fensive/y). 
gave you ! 

Lespia. Yes. 

Mrs. H. And you must 
letters, of course. 

Lespia. Oh! Must 1? 

Mrs. H. Oh! it’s’ always’ done. 
Besides, when a man’s behaved as Freddy 


has—— 


What a heap he 


A good many. 
return his 


Lespia. How d’you mean ? 
Mrs. H._ So selfishly—so—— 
Lespia. Freddy isn’t selfish. He may 





be—he may have his own views 
Mrs.-H. Yes, but to stick to them 
through thick and thin regardless of your 
feelings ! 
LespiA. My dear Mildred, I think you 
are speaking most unjustifiably of my—of 
Sir Frederick, who I thought was a_par- 


ticular friend of yours and Harry’s. And 
anyhow it’s my own concern. 

Mrs. H. Still, to insist on green 
cushions ? 

Lespia. White. 

Mrs. H. Yes, white, I mean. I never 


heard of such unkindness., 

LesziA. He thinks green doesn’t suit 
me. 

Mrs. H. But what does that matter ? 
If you do look rather older in a green 
room 

Lespia. I shan’t have the chance now. 

Mrs. H. ‘True. What a mercy you 
thought things over dispassionately in 
time ! 

LesBia (wipes away a furtive tear). I 
think really, Mildred 
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think 
But I see now what an 
Of course we did like 
Youll do much 


Mrs. H. (rising). Don’t 
unsympathetic. 
escape you've had. 
reddy, but I see now. 
better. 

LespiA. Mildred! 

Mrs. H. Good-bye, dear—don’t fret. 
I'll look in this afternoon, 


(A ring at the door.) 


LespiA. Mildred, wait. 
him. I'll fly. (Goes out.) 

Mrs. H. (a/one). Poor old Lesbia! 
What a fiend she must think me ! 


me 


It must be 


Enter LEsBia (speaking to some one 


at door). 
LesBia, I'll take it, Jenkins, (Comes 
in carrying huge parcel, wearily.) It 
will only be another present, I suppose, 


from some idiot. (Zhrows it down on 
sofa.) 
Mrs. H. What can it be? Such a 


queer parcel. 
LrespiA. What do I care? 
back. 


Mrs. H. 


It must go 


It can’t, if we don’t know 
who it’s from. May I open it ? 

LesBiA (with surprise). Oh, certainly, 
if you like. (Lesdia sits with folded 
hands.) 

Mrs. H. (goes behind sofa and unpacks 


brown-paper parcel. Reveals two large 
green cushions. Takes one in each 


hand.) Lesbia, look ! 
(LEsBIA furns round.) 

LessiA. Oh! Mildred—greencushions, 

Mrs. H. (reading). ‘ From Freddy.’ 

LespirA. Oh! Mildred! (Covers her 
Jace with her hands.) Dear old Freddy ! 
Oh! Milly, I’ve been a wretch. 

Mrs. H. (cheerfully). Never mind now. 
You see what Freddy is, really. But I'll 
go. He can't be far off. 

Lespia. D’you think it'll be all right ? 

Mrs. H. You goose! Dol ¢hink? I 
know | 

Lespia (taking up a cushion). Milly— 
I'll cover them myself-—in muslin—in— 
white muslin. 























A row of philosophers, 


AN OUTDOOR AVIARY. 


BY THE REV. 


FRANCIS IRWIN. 


ILLUSTRATED BY PHOTOGRAPHS FROM LIFE BY THE AUTHOR AND OTHERS, 


HE advocate of Aviaries is sure to 
have quoted against him at one 
time or another the true and 

striking lines of Blake : 


A robin redbreast in a cage 
Sets all Heaven in a rage— 


but he may parry the thrust by pointing 
out that the poet surely had in mind 
cramped wire arrangements of the dimen- 
sions of a cubic foot or so, not the roomy 
bird-palaces which proper aviaries should 
be. Such is that of which we write ; and 
in this we have seen robins, and other 
birds too, so content with their quarters 
that they have taken the first opportunity 
of returning when the door was left open 
for them. Indeed, every one who has 
kept an outdoor aviary will have often 
noticed wild birds trying to gain an 
entrance to join their well-fed mates 
within, Nor is hunger the only motive 
for seeking admittance. Last year a wild 
cock bullfinch, after a fortnight spent on 
the roof of our aviary, serenading a 
captive hen, finally made his way in 
through some crevice and joined her. 
Clearly, “Stone walls do not a prison 
make, nor iron bars a cage” for such 
happy captives as these. Besides, the 


amusement and instruction afforded by 
an aviary at a public school should, we 
trust, be held as some justification for 
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the apparent cruelty of imprisoning wild 
creatures. Might we not even go further, 
and maintain that an interest in pets is 
an education in kindness? ‘“ He prayeth 
best who loveth best all things both 
great and small.” If that kind-hearted 


lover of “all things both great and 
small,” the pioneer of English field 


naturalists, Charles Waterton, were alive 
to see this article, I think he would not 
look with disapproval on one, certainly, of 
the photographs. Tor this represents his 
two great-grandsons, taken in the guise 
of “aviary-boys,” at the same school 
where he himself was first encouraged 
in those pursuits by which he made his 
name famous in after life. 

No doubt, the birds might sometimes 
wish for a less noisy ring of admirers 
than schoolboys, and a diet more care- 
fully selected than occasionally falls to 
their lot. Who but boys, for example, 
would think of feeding tame ravens on 
lucifer matches, and red rubber football- 
bladders cut into strips to resemble 
worms ? 

Our last pair of ravens had been with 
us seven years, exercising their powerful 
gizzards on many strange substances, 
before this fatal meal carried them off 
in their prime. Cage life had perverted 
their discrimination. Of course, such 
dangers might have been averted by 
giving these particular birds their liberty. 
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We tried it once, but with disastrous 
results, At first, all promised well, and 
it was an interesting spectacle to watch 
these magnificent birds wheeling in wide 
circles round the towers as they cawed 
to the blast, now stooping at the jack- 
daws on the roof, or sailing gently down 
to share a meal or a romp with their 
numerous boy friends in the playgrounds, 
We were soon to learn that ravens can 
be amiable and yet “have in their hearts 
millions of mischiefs.” ‘That aviary keeper 
would indeed require to be swathed in 
triple brass who could listen undismayed 
to the formidable deputation that came 
to present their indictments against our 
pets. What defence could we offer to 
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had our own troubles too. We could 
sympathise with those under whose bed- 
room windows the birds nightly roosted. 
When they, like us, were roused at dawn 
by “the hoars night raven, tromp of dole- 
ful drere,” there was nothing for it but 
reincarceration, 

The miscreants took their life-sentence 
cheerfully enough. Beyond an occasional 
chance of ragging any unfortunate tame 
jackdaw or magpie who came to call on 
them at meal-times, they were now out of 
harm’s way, and their playfulness con- 
tinued to afford amusement to any visitor 
who did not mind having his finger bitten. 
They had done time for seven years, when 
the end came, as above described. 
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a venerable astronomer, speechless with 
the effort to suppress unclerical exple- 
tives, as he led us to the Observatory 
and pointed first to the crunched frag- 
ments of a thermometer, and next pro- 
duced some shreds of well-masticated 
blue cardboard that had once been a 
sun-record. Hard on the heels of the 
astronomer came an angry gamekeeper 
brandishing two handfuls of headless 
pheasant chicks. Gardeners are usually 
credited with a phlegmatic disposition ; 
yet a gardener, like an earthworm, will 
sometimes turn, as ours did when his 
gaze lighted upon two rows of fine 


cabbages reduced to a forest of bare 
stalks, and returned from his dinner-hour 
to find uprooted beds of geraniums that 
We 


had taken him a morning to plant. 





The next occupants of the ravens’ cage 
were a pair of young herons, which soon 
became tame enough to feed from the 
hand. ‘Their prodigious appetite was 
enough to excite the wonder even of 
schoolboys. The following is the menu 
for a breakfast eaten by the larger of the 
two: Fish, a half-pound tench, Entrées, 
six sparrows and a hawfinch. Joint, a 
haunch of rat. Game, a golden pheasant 
chick. Dessert, a green lizard. Admitting 
that the rat and lizard were subsequently 
disgorged, the meal will still remain a 
remarkable performance for a bird weigh- 
ing a little less than five pounds. The 
photograph illustrates the herons at dinner, 
and hardly needs any further verbal de- 
scription. The fish in the drinking-tank, 
and (subsequently) in the maw of the 
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male bird, was a live tench weigh- 
ing fully half a pound, 

It must not be supposed, how- 
ever, that caged herons require a 


fish diet. In their infancy, ours 
were fed on tench and eels from 
some old ponds close by ; but we 
soon found that scraps of raw or 
cooked meat proved almost equally 
welcome and, apparently, quite as 
nutritious. We have spoken ot 
the heron’s appetite. No doubt 
some of our readers could have 
warned us against indulging it too 
freely. It was the neglect of this 
precaution which led to the death 
of the larger heron from fatty 
degeneration of the stomach, a 
disease which sometimes proves 
fatal to overfed barndoor fowls. 
One small meal a day is the safest 
dietary for caged flesh-eating 














birds and animals. As far as 
sleek plumage and obesity is an 
index of animal contentment, 
these herons were quite happy. At times 
they even attempted a solemn practical 
joke; for surely this was what the male 
heron must have intended when he built 
a nest of twigs round the legs of his 
mate, and piled others on her back, 
gripping her by the neck whenever she 
attempted to move. 

After the death of the gluttonous one, 
his mate was set at liberty, and their eyry 
was yielded up unto the carrion kite, to 
wit, an Indian Pariah kite, an uninteresting 


A pair of young herons. 


fowl, but an accomplished rat-slayer. At 
present all the larger birds are kept in 
cages apart from the main aviary devoted 
to small birds. This latter has now been 
standing some ten years, in the course of 
which it has proved a suitable home for 
many British species and such hardy 
foreign birds as whydahs, nuns, cut- 
throats, long-tailed grass-finches, indigo 
birds, ribbon finches, pileated and parson 
finches, nonpareils, crimson-winged and 
Rosella parrots, and roseate cockatoos, to 

name some of those which 











space forbids us to notice 
in detail later. 

This structure had been 
preceded by many others, 
in some of which free play 
had been given to the 
aviary system most popular 
with juvenile naturalists, 
namely, that of the happy 
family, or Noah’s ark, in 
which all sorts, sizes, and 
conditions of birds, beasts, 
and reptiles were jumbled 
together and left to struggle 
for the survival of the fit- 








Joe and Charlie Waterton, great-grandsons of the famous naturalist 


Charles Waterton. 


Charlie appears with the snake, tawny owl on knee, and young sparrow- 
Joe has a young horned owl on knee, lizard on coat, and 
Magpies and jackdaws in foreground, with a dog 


hawks on shoulder. 
sparrow-hawk on shoulder, 
chained to make owls fluff out their plumage 





test. The aviary in the 
year 1896, to go no further 
back, contained a typical 
assortment. There were 
four species of owls, five 
species of hawks, carrion 
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crows, hooded crows, rooks, jays, jack- 
daws, and magpies. The animals com- 
prised Belgian hares, rabbits, squirrels, 
hedgehogs, guinea-pigs, moles and 
gerbilles. The reptiles 
tortoises, lizards, and 


consisted of 
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the prairie dogs and burrowing owls of 
America. Several of our larger owls, 
strange to relate, met their death not by 
the beaks of the hawks, but owing to a 
raid by an enterprising party of their 

hereditary foes, the 





grass-snakes. ‘The 
last named, being 


amiable and portable 
ophidians, are liable 
to make their appear- 
ance in other places 
than the school 
aviary. ‘The nervous 
behaviour during 
class of a timid boy 
was explained by 
finding the following 








rats. 

The fratricidal con- 
tests of the hawks, 
and their inability to 
sustain our cold, 
damp climate during 
a life of unnatural 
inactivity, led to 
their discontinuance. 
The owls we. still 
keep. ‘The illustra- 
tion shows a charac- 








note from a_ noisy 
naturalist who © sat 
near him: “ Jones, 
this snake is a danjerus and feerce Boer- 
Konstrickter and also a half-breed Puff- 
Adder. He is tame to me, but if I tell 
him to bite you, he will. Your loving 
friend, Smith.” 

To return to the Noah’s ark in the 
aviary. The patriarchal naturalist him- 
self would have been puzzled to keep the 
peace among that ill-assorted crew. No 
Chaucerian paradise this, in which 

The briddes singen, it is no nay, 
The sperhauk and the popinjay, 
That joye it was to here. 


Alas ! the poor jay was the first to die, 
and his murderer was the sparrow-hawk. 
In a few 


A Grass-snake, 


teristic group, com- 
prising four British 
species which are 
easily reared and tamed—namely, the 
barn owl, the tawny owl, the long-eared 
owl, and the little owl. 

When young, especially if hatched in 
an incubator and reared by hand, as some 
of ours have been, they are as playful as 
kittens, which they continue to resemble, 
even in their maturer years. Quite apart 
from their common interest in rats and 
mice, there is something very feline about 
the big brown owl with his large mild eyes. 
Like a tame cat he loves to be stroked 
and patted, whining with pleasure, and 
nibbling at the fingers that smooth his 
feathers. His good temper is unparalleled. 
You may pick him up and pocket him, 
and roll him 





months, 
battle, mur- 


der and 
sudden 
death had 


reduced 
their num- 
bers to 
some owls, 
a pair of kes- 
trels and a 








in your 
hands, then 
perch him 
on your 
shoul der, 
and he will 
toy with the 
lobe of your 
ear with all 
thea ffec- 
tionate play- 
fulness of 








squirrel. 
Squirrels Goldfinches and cowbirds. 
make de- 
lightful playmates for the birds. Even the ear of a favourite officer. 


the small finches perch beside them fear- 
lessly, pecking at them when they come 
too close to their nests. One of the 
sqvirrels formed an odd friendship with a 
little civetta owl with whom he occupied 
the same box of hay, after the fashion of 


Napoleon 
pinching 
Though 
not quite so gentle as the tawny owl, the 
manners of the horned owl are more 
lively and grotesque. “This bird,” says 
an old writer, “is skilful to counterfeit 
and make gestures like a flattering para- 
site: she can foot it, turn and trip, 
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mount and capre, as if she were a professed 
dauncer.” Who will venture to speak 
of “ moping owls” after this ? 

There is a 
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can say little, as they never seem to get 
beyond a subdued squeak, but I think we 
are safe in suspecting the veracity of the 





vein of unobtru- 
sive humour 
even in the barn 
owl. How few 
of those who 
have been. star- 
tled by ‘the 
gloom-bird’s 
hated screech ” 
can claim a 
closer acquaint- 
ance with its per- 
petrator. His 
voice is certainly 
against him. 
Yet it is hard 
to refuse to be 
captivated by 








ancient natural- 
ist who asserts 
that “in winter 


they change 
their voices into 
nine tunes.” 

A pleasant 
relief from the 
discordant 
“tunes” of the 
owls may be 
found in a visit 
to the small 
birds’ aviary. 
Listening to the 
chorus of song- 
sters gathered 
there, one might 








the combination 
of old-world 
courtesy and infantile trustfulness dis- 
played by this grave and solemn person- 
age, who only bows to the rude aggressor 
that pokes him on his perch, and peace- 
fully drops off to sleep while lying back 


A sun-bath: Woodlarks, bramblefinches, Pekin robins. 


almost imagine 
oneself ina 
wood in spring- 
time ; not an English wood, for you will 
hear strange voices from many climes 
mingling with the homely strains of 
thrushes, blackbirds, robins, larks, linnets, 
and the finches and buntings of your 





downwards in your hand. Are these native countryside. ‘The full, loud flute- 
among the ‘“‘satyricall antikes” of his like note, faintly reminiscent of the ‘‘ Jug- 
which our ancestors unjustly regarded jug” of the nightingale, proceeds from 
with dis- that gorge- 
favour and ous crimson 
suspicion ? grosbeak, the 


It speaks 
well for the 
friendliness 
of these 
bigger owls 
that they 
have never 
shown any 
tendency to 
bully their 
diminutive 
cag e-com- 
panions, the 
little — owls. 
Fierce-look- 
ing little 
creatures 
these ; always 








Virginian 
nightingale, 
an old in- 
habitant of 
the - aviary. 
Another 
American 
vocalist will 
give you an 
exact render- 


ing of the 
song of the 


chaffinch 
blended with 
snatches 
from the re- 
pertories of 
other neigh- 








wide awake, 
they seem 
perpetually intent on staring their visitors 
out of countenance. Their habit of 
bobbing up and down as they stare 
is irresistibly comical. Of their voice I 


Young tawny owls. 


bours, for 
the cowbird 
or cowbunting is an excellent mimic. A 
miniature crow in shape, with a bunting’s 
beak, this cousin of the starling is also 
a humorist ; witness his photograph, 
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showing him in the act of inviting a 
dignified “ pope cardinal” to scratch his 
head. Repeated convictions for egg- 

















Kestrel. 


sucking have banished all other birds 
of the starling tribe from the aviary, 
with the single exception of a “ rose- 
coloured pastor,” a pretty pink and black 
African starling, the special object of the 
cowbird’s attention in the absence of his 
mate, excluded on account of her habit 
of laying her eggs in other birds’ nests. 
Other notable singers from overseas 
are the red-crested cardinals, saffron- 
finches, canaries, and Pekin robins, ‘The 
voices of the remaining foreign singing 
finches are thin and insignificant. ‘The 
gay colours and harsh voices of our two 
species of parrakeets, budgerigars, and 
cockatiels proclaim them as_ belonging 
to the ornamental rather than the musical 
section of the feathered world. ‘The 
former are too well known to need special 
notice. With us they are very prolific, 
rearing brood after brood, even in cold 
weather. A photograph displays the 
graceful shape of the cockatiels, whose 
pearl-grey plumage and orange cheeks 
and yellow crests make them conspicuous 
figures, 
With abundant food, and shelter from 
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the cold winds, our feathered guests from 
sunnier lands soon become acclimatised, 
especially if introduced in the summer 
months. So far, we have prudently con- 
fined ourselves to the seed-eating varieties, 
for the insectivorous birds are delicate, 
besides being troublesome and expensive 
to feed. Our usual bill of fare consists 
of a mixture of canary-seed and millet 
in equal proportions, with a little hemp- 
seed. A greater quantity of hemp-seed 
would prove fatal to bullfinches, though 
no doubt more convenient for such 
heavy billed birds as hawfinches and 


crossbills. Confirmed worm-eaters like 
Arctic knots, hedge-sparrows, — robins, 
thrushes, blackbirds, and larks soon 


accommodate themselves to this farina- 
ceous diet, which is varied by a daily 
allowance of bread and milk, or rice, with 
the addition of fruit and vegetables in 
summer, and grated, hard-boiled eggs in 
winter. 

The large proportion of the ground 
space of the aviary devoted to grassy 
turf affords all the worms they need, while 
a fountain from a tap concealed among 
the rocks supplies fresh water for drinking 
and bathing. 

The enormous consumption of small 

















Silky cowbird quizzing a ‘‘pope cardinal.” 


bird-seed by larger birds needing hard 
food, is met by providing dari and other 
cheap grains. Were it not for this pre- 
caution our four species of doves—ring- 
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doves, namaquas, zebras, and that tiny 
‘grey South American species no bigger 
than a thrush, the Picqui dove—together 
with a pair of Cali- 
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architects of all are the weaver-birds, 
whose purse-shaped structures of plaited 





fornian quails, would 
be ruinous con- 
sumers. ‘The aston- 
ishing laying capacity 
of these quails, which 
resemble a_ crested 
partridge in size and 
general appearance, 
amply repays their 
keep. Last year the 
hen quail presented 
us with upwards of 
sixty eggs. The sale 


of young quails, 
with young golden 
pheasants from a 


separate pen hard by, 
forms a source of 
income to the aviary, 








grass are everywhere in evidence. Not 
content with build- 
ings in their own 


style they are fond of 
roofing in deserted 
nests of other birds. 
It was amusing to 
witness the amaze- 
ment of our albino 
blackbird, returning, 
straw in beak, to 
resume work on his 
unfinished nest, when 
he found it covered 
witha dome of woven 
grass, with only a tiny 
aperture for admit- 
tance. I obtained our 
specimen as a nest- 
ling, and reared him 
by hand for the 








sufficing in some 
seasons to cover the 
whole yearly seed-bill. In general, the 
natives are naturally more successful 
nesters than the strangers. Robins, 
thrushes, blackbirds, greenfinches, chaf- 
finches, bullfinches, and_ goldfinches, 
have occasionally reared families. The 
domestic aspirations of the alien immi- 


Albino blackbird, 


aviary. Here his 
tameness and beauty 
have combined to make him the prime 
favourite. His portrait appears here 
to lighten this desultory chatter on a 
favourite hobby. “In writing of this,” 
to echo Izaak Walton about his im- 
mortal book, ‘‘ I wish the reader to take 
notice that I have made myself a 

















Pair of cockatiels. 


grants, if we except budgerigars, cock- 
atiels, doves, canaries, and Java sparrows, 
have been hitherto limited to fussing over 
half-built nests. The most industrious 


recreation of a recreation: and that it 
may prove so to him, and not read 
dull and tedious,” is the humble hope 
of the writer, 
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THE SIBYL OF VENICE. 


BY RACHEL SWETE 


MACNAMARA. 


I. THE RED QUEEN. 


ERE is the pack of cards of a 
H witth—a veritable ‘‘Strega” of 
Venice, whose mother before her 
had practised the magic arts and taught 
them to Pia la Strega when she was but 
eleven years old. Choose which you will. 
The one you draw will tell of spell or 
rune, of love or hate, of the fierce primitive 
passions of the South. You draw, It ts 
a Red Queen. Let it tell you the story 
of Fiammetta of the ruddy locks and the 
pale Rosina, 


“Canst thou make me beautiful in a 
week?” ‘There was a note of entreaty 
as well as insolence in the tone of the 
girl who asked the question. 

Pia la Strega looked up from the 
collar of Venetian point lace which her 
skilful needle was swiftly fashioning for 
the wear of a duchess. 

The girl stood hesitating on the thresh- 
old ; her slight figure, with its pale face 
crowned with masses of fair hair, framed 
in the heavy jamb of the doorway. 

“Tama maker of lace,” Pia answered. 
“Come in and shut the door behind 
thee, and tell me if that is what thou 
requirest to make thee beautiful.” 

The girl wavered: then with a visible 
effort shook off her hesitation, entered, 
and shut the clamped door behind her. 
It closed noiselessly except for a soft 
click of the lock, which alarmed the girl 
more than a loud sound would have 
done. Afterwards she found that this 
was a feature of the little appartimento 
in the corner house of the Campo San 
Tomaso: the walls might have ears and 
the windows eyes, but the doors had 
not tongues. Pia la Strega had a wide 
knowledge of character and temperament, 
and she well knew the value of silence 
in dealing with the ignorant. 

The room in which the pale girl stood 
had nothing of the mysterious or occult 
in it. It was spotlessly clean, and scantily 
furnished ; there were gay scarlet geraniums 
in the windows. In the little den under- 
neath, Gianni the hunchback plied his 
trade of coppersmith, and in Pia’s room 
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one could hear the muffled sound of his 
intermittent tapping. It was he who had 
supplied her with the copper cooking 
utensils hanging on the wall, whose 
burnished brilliance added another touch 
of colour to the room. A dull blue bowl 
full of macaroni stood on the table, while 
another held lettuces, little onions, and 
other ingredients for a salad. All was 
simple, neat, and homely. Stay, there 
were two things which one would not 
find in the ordinary Venetian lace-maker’s 
camerino. Item one: on either side of 
where the charcoal brazier stood, was a 
heavy clamped door, shut and silent— 
guarding who knew what of mystery and 
magic, Item two: a Swiss cuckoo clock 
with pine-cone weights, which hung be- 
tween the two doors, and had been pre- 
sented to Pia la Strega by a client to 
whom she had given a very successful 
love-potion. 

At this instant the tiny door of the 
clock opened, the cuckoo emerged, called 
the half-hour, and disappeared. ‘The girl 
started. 

“ Maria Santissima | What was that ?” 
she cried. 

Pia la Strega looked under her eye- 
lashes at the girl and smiled faintly. 
She too was, like her room, neat and 
homely—a figure of medium height clad 
in black, whose once raven hair was now 
thickly streaked with grey and twisted in 
a coil on top of her head. Her skin was 
brown and somewhat wrinkled, her mouth 
was inscrutable, and her heavy lids were 
like the doors of the camerino—they veiled 
the secret of her power until she chose 
to reveal it. Half seen through her thick 
eyelashes, her eyes looked cold and dead. 
Few had seen them otherwise, ‘ The 
cold eyes of the witch,” people said. 
But none who had ever seen the gradual 
transformation from death to life—from 
ice to fire—forgot the sight to their dying 
day. It was an inner light which began 
as a spark, and gradually grew till the 
flame transfigured her whole face, like 
a light seen through alabaster. 

“What was that?” asked the girl again. 
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Her tone was sullen now, and she looked 
in frightened fashion about the room. 

Sit down,” Pia commanded, “ ‘That 
was my little angel—the little angel who 
lives in the clock and tells me everything. 
He peeped out just now to have a look 
at thee.” 

“Tn the clock? Thou mockest! I 
will not stay here to be mocked.” 

“ Away with thee, then. I am busy. 
I must finish this collar before the end 
of the week. If thou dost not want 
lace : 

“Thou knowest well it is not lace I 
want. Lace is for fine ladies, not for 
poor girls such as I. I want to be made 
beautiful.” 

‘There is a man in it, then.” 

The girl flushed, and gave her head a 
little toss. ‘Yes, there is a man in it, 
of a certainty, but not in the way thou 
meanest.” 

Pia shot a contemptuous glance at her. 
** How shouldst thou know what such as 
I mean?” ‘The girl was sitting upon a 
stool opposite her, and Pia leant across 
and caught her by the wrist, speaking 
rapidly and in lowered tones. “ Beat 
thyself upon the cheek, thou! Who 
spoke of lovers? Is there not a Signor 
Americano, a painter, who wants beautiful 
gitls for models? Is not that why thou 
wishest to become beautiful ? ” 

Again the girl flushed. She tried to 
draw away her hand, but Pia held it in a 
grip of iron. 

“It is true—no?” 

“Tt zs true, true as the Gospel. 
but who told thee, Monna Pia ?” 

Pia smiled. ‘“* My little angel in the 
clock, without doubt. Come, it is useless 
to try to conceal anything from me. I 
must know all before I can help thee.” 

“There is little to tell, The Signor 
Americano paints all the day long. He 
makes sketches of this and that—an old 
cobbler, a rusty iron doorway with slimy 
steps, a little bridge with a vine on it— 
and God knows what. He is mad, with- 
out doubt ; he has grasshoppers in the 
head, but he is made of money. All 
these Americans are. He is going to 
paint a great picture in a few weeks, they 
say, and he wants for it a beautiful girl 
with golden hair, I am a girl with fair 
hair, but Iam not beautiful, If I were, 
why not I as soon as another? They say 
that thou art——” she hesitated, and 
changed the form of her sentence. ‘They 
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say that thou canst work spells. Hast 
thou a_ spell which will make me 
beautiful ?” 

Pia la Strega looked well at the girl. 
Her features were fairly good, and her 
eyes were grey and large, but her mouth, 
though full, had a pale, mean look about 
it. Pia sat for a long time, chin on hand. 
When she spoke again her voice was grave. 

“T can do it,” she said at last; 
“but it is a dangerous thing, and there is 
a price to pay.” 

“T will pay anything—anything,” the 
girl cried, ‘if thou wilt make me more 
beautiful than She stopped abruptly, 
as if, in her excitement, the pale lips had 
said too much. “Of a certainty, when I 
say that I will pay anything, I mean any- 
thing in reason.” 

Now that there was a prospect of ob- 
taining her heart’s desire, her native 
caution began to reassert itself. 

“T do not bargain,” answered Pia, with 
a shrug of her shoulders, ‘ Accept my 
terms or leave them—it is one and the 
same to me.” 

“ But thou hast not told me thy terms,” 
said the girl, rising and going to a little 
mirror which hung on the wall to re- 
arrange her hair, which had fallen loose. 
Her black shawl fell from her shoulders 
to the floor, where it lay like a splash of 
ink, its long knotted fringe making ragged 
shadows. As she lifted her arms to pile 
the golden twists above her pale face, 
Pia’s eyes were caught by a gleam of 
scarlet round her waist. It was a gon- 
dolier’s sash, of © particularly beautiful 
colour and texture, 

“My terms,” she said carelessly, “are 
seven lire, and —that.” 

She pointed to the sash as she spoke, 
and the girl glanced downwards. 

“Seven lire! Madre di Dio! Who 
am I to rob?” 

‘“] care not. I have told thee my 
price. Give it to me or go.” 

“Thou art hard as a millstone, of a 
truth,” grumbled the girl, “ but 1 suppose 
I must give thee the seven good lire.” 

“Tt were better than to give me seven 
bad ones,” returned Pia calmly. 

The girl moved uneasily, for the Italians 
say of an ingrate that he is one who pays 
with bad money, and Pia’s words hit 
home. In truth, seven lire was a ridicu- 
lously small price to pay for such a boon 
as she was about to receive, and well she 
knew it. 
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“Give me the charm,” she said, “ and 
let me go.” 

“First pay me.” 

“What a suspicious one thou art!” 
the girl returned, fumbling at her waist 
for a little bag from which she grudgingly 
extracted the seven lire, and placed them 
in Pia’s hand. “Now give me the 
charm.” 

“Not till I am paid in full.” 

“Tn full? Usurer! What 
seven shining lire ?” 

Pia pointed silently to her waist. 

“J will not give thee my sash. It is 
a beautiful sash! It is a sash fit for a 
festa!” 

“Take thy paltry lire, then, and go! 
Never let me see thy face again, lest I 
blast thee where thou standest.” 

The girl shuddered, but still defied her. 

“Thou couldst not. It is only the 
good God who could do such a thing.” 

Pia raised her eyes, and looked the 
girl full in the face. Her eyes held the 
light grey ones, and it seemed to the girl 
as if they looked down into her mean 
soul. She could not remove her gaze: 
those terrible eyes drew and held her, 
and she felt that if Pia willed they could 
hold her through eternity. The ticking 
of the clock and tapping of the copper- 
smith beat like hammers upon her brain. 
Thud, thud—thud, thud—thud, thud— 
through a grey cloud pierced by two 
burning suns. Saints and angels ! would 
it ever end ? 

The cloud blotted out the suns, and 
there was a merciful darkness for a 
moment. ‘Then she found herself sitting 
on the stool in the window, with her 
head among the geranium pots, crying as 
if her heart would break. 

Pia had turned towards the right-hand 
door, and, twisting the handle ina peculiar 
way, opened it and entered the camerino 
beyond, closing the heavy door behind 
her with that terrifying noiselessness. 

It seemed to the girl that she had been 
gone a long time, and, calmed as before 
by the familiar aspect of the room, she 
forgot her former fright and began to cast 
curious looks about her. 

Nothing on the little table beside the 
vegetab'es, the blue bowls, and the 
common flasks of oil and vinegar—but 
beyond it, the other door. Moved by an 
irresistible spirit of curiosity she crossed 
the room with catlike tread, and tried 
the iron handle. It was immovable : not 
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all the pressure she dare exert could 
cause it even to turn. 

While her hand was still upon it a 
noise from behind the door sounded 
almost in her ear. It was half sigh, half 
moan, indescribably weird and terrifying 
to one whose nerves were strung up to 
such a pitch, At the same instant there 
was a little whirr, and a phantom voice 
above her head sang ‘‘ Cuckoo ! cuckoo! ” 
till the whole room seemed filled with 
the soft clamour. 

With a shriek she fled back to the stool 
in the window, and stopped her ears with 
her fingers. It was thus Pia found her 
a moment later, when she entered the 
room with a tiny packet in her hand, 
wrapped in a piece of goatskin, and tied 
with scarlet threads. 

“The angiolino has been frightening 
thee, I see,” she said with a malicious 
smile. “It is ever thus when one seeks 
to pry into the concerns of others.” 

The girl said nothing, but began to 
unbind the gay scarf from about her 
waist. 

“Here is the charm. It is a white 
powder. ‘There is a new moon to-day.” 
Pia’s voice grew lower, and she fixed the 
girl with her cold eyes. ‘“* When the 
moon rises each night, open thy window 
and let her rays bathe thee. Then swallow 
as much of this powder as would fit on 
the fourth part of a centesimo—no more, 
as thou valuest thy life—and before the 
moon wanes thou wilt be beautiful. 
Rosy cheeks, rounded chin, red lips, 
sparkling eyes— that is a good bargain to 
get for seven bits of dross and a paltry 
piece of silk, non @ vero? Now go, and 
remember that when thou camest here, 
thou didst well to leave thy tongue at 
home.” 

The girl snatched the piece of goat- 
skin from her hand without a word of 
thanks, and went to the door. To 
her surprise and terror she could not 
open it. 

Pia watched her efforts with a grim 
smile. “It is easy to get into the cage, 
little bird. It is not so easy to get out.” 

The girl beat upon the door with her 
hands. “Let me go! let me go!” 
she cried, 

“Go then, fool,” said Pia, opening the 
door with a sudden twist of the handle. 
“Never did I deal with such an ingrate 
as thou!” 

The girl darted out of the room, and 
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rushed down the narrow entry that led to 
the steps into the campo. 

Scarcely had the sound of her heels 
died away when Pia caught up the stool 
and with it gave three double taps upon 
the floor. Instantly Gianni’s hammering 
ceased. She went into the room where 
she had procured the powder, It was a 
tiny camerino with one barred window 
which looked out on the sluggish green 
water of the rio flowing slowly below. 
There was no furniture except two rough 
wooden stools, a small table, just the 
size of forty playing-cards spread out 
together, a charcoal brazier, and a heavy 
wooden coffer clamped with iron, stand- 
ing upon legs fashioned of roughly carved 
serpents, ‘There was a crystal on the 
table, and bunches of dried herbs hung 
on the wall, which gave a strange aromatic 
perfume to the air. At the opposite end 
of the room was another door, at which 
now sounded the low double rap repeated 
thrice—-an echo of the one Pia had given 
upon the floor but a moment since. 

She opened the door. Gianni the 
Gobbo stood outside. Behind him a 
flight of stone steps led down to a rusty 
iron gate opening on to the 77, half- 
way down which was the entrance to the 
coppersmith’s dark little den. 

Gianni was a whimsical fellow, with a 
pair of wistful dark eyes set in a brown 
monkey face. Pia had shown him many 
a kindness, put him in the way of many 
a bit of business, given him many a good 
meal. He was not one to “pay with 
bad money”; he was grateful to the 
Strega, and showed his gratitude in ways 
which were invaluable to one of her 
calling. Who but Gianni the Gobbo 
could flit in and out of every gathering, 
picking up scraps of information here and 
there? A bit of gossip on the Riva, a 
whisper from a passing gondola, a hint 
let fall in the wineshop—who could hear 
them but Gianni of the sharp ears, who 
piece them together but Gianni of the 
sharp wits? When the girls chattered 
round the well in the evenings, or clus- 
tered on the steps by the canal, with 
heads nodding and tongues wagging like 
aspen leaves, who but Gianni could steal 
among them unrebuked, snatching a kiss 
here and there by way of pretext, and 
earning a light cuff which only pleasantly 
tickled his ears ? 

“Thou sawest that one who has just 
gone ?” said Pia. 
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Gianni nodded. 
“Find out for me who she is and all 
about her, She is not of this camfo, 
nor of this quarter.” 

“Shalt know to-night,” he said. 

“Then, azgiolino mio, thou shalt have 
a salad for thy supper fit for any prince. 
Go down our little staircase now, and let 
me hear the hammer once again.” She 
held the door open for him. “Ah, if 
these stones could but speak !” 

“Like me, they leave their tongues at 
home,” said the Gobbo with a grin, as 
he vanished down the steps. 

Pia went back to the outer room, 
The girl’s sash lay across the chair like 
a scarlet flame. Pia caught it up and 
gazed at it hungrily, while a look of 
renewed youth came into her face. She 
kissed the rosy folds passionately. 

“ Dio mio! The dead days! the dead 
days!” she cried. Then with a lighter 
tread she crossed the room, twisted the 
handle of the left-hand door, and entered, 
shutting it softly behind her. 

The Campo San Tomaso, where Pia 
la Strega lived, had one peculiar feature. 
Like all the other campi in Venice 
the little square was bordered on three 
sides by houses, and on the fourth by 
one of the lesser canals, or 77. But 
whereas in most other cases a bridge 
would have crossed the vo at this 
point, further progress was debarred by 
its absence ; a railing ran along the pave- 
ment by the canal, broken in the centre 
by a flight of three or four steps leading 
down to the water. Here in the summer 
evenings the women sat and gossiped, 
while the younger ones clustered round 
the old well-head with its sculptured 
lions, and the children screamed at 
their play like the swifts circling in the 
blue above. 

The house in which Pia lived was a 
low-browed one crushed into the corner 
near the vio. ‘There was no traffic down 
the little io; few gondolas passed that 
way, and those who went by never gave 
more than a glance to the rusty iron 
doorway over the water, nor did they 
notice that the hinges were well oiled, 
and that the centre of the bars was 
less rusty than elsewhere, telling a tale of 
frequent openings. Those who preferred 
secrecy came to Pia by night down the 
silent waterway. 

The only other dwellers in the corner 
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“Pia passed them alternately through the vapour with a strange rhythmic movement." 





house were Fiammetta and her mother, 
who lived on the roof. Fiammetta was 
a lovely creature, with skin of cream and 
roses, pouting laughter-loving lips, and 
great velvety brown eyes. But her crown- 
ing glory was her hair. It was the true 
Venetian hair which ‘Titian loved so well ; 
it grew and waved and rippled in masses 
of glorious ruddy gold, and she spent 
hours on the roof, sunning it and brush- 
ing it. But it was Pia who told her of 
the methods of the Venetian ladies of 
old—how they used to spread their 
tresses on sheets of copper in order to 
obtain the tint that was so much admired ; 
it was Pia who got Gianni to make the 
sheets of copper for Fiammetta, and who 
compounded essences to whiten her skin. 
Therefore there was an entente cordiale 
between all the dwellers in the corner 
house. 

Of Fiammetta’s mother, the less said 
the better. She was an evil old crone, 
with a yellow wrinkled face —aged before 
her time, like all the Italian lower-class 
women —who hoped to make money out 
of her daughter’s beauty. 

As Pia sat working at her lace in the 
doorway that evening, Gianni the Gobbo 
came out of his little shop underneath. 

“T was just about to bring thee thy 
waterpot, mother,” he said, mounting the 
steps with his crablike gait. 

When he got nearer he lowered his 
voice. ‘Her name is Rosina, and her 
father is a cobbler in the Calle Stupenda,” 
he murmured. ‘None of the girls like 
her. ‘They laugh at her when they gossip 
round the well in the morning, and say 
she will never get a lover.” 

“Has she a special spite against any- 
one?” 

‘Nay, that I know not.” 

“Find out, then, fo//etino mio, and I 
will make thee a /frittura that shall melt 
in thy mouth.” 

Gianni laughed, and retreated into the 
darkness, 

With other clients and pressing daily 
needs Pia soon forgot the pale Rosina 
who had desired to be made beautiful. 
One evening at nightfall as she was working 
busily by the light of a little hand-lamp 
she heard a hesitating knock at the door. 

“Cone in,” she called hastily. The 
handle turned, and who should enter but 
Rosina ? At first Pia did not recognise 
her. Even yet her own friends did not 
fail to marvel at the transformation of the 
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pale anzmic girl into the plump rosy- 
cheeked beauty who stood before her. 
The miracle Pia had promised had been 
performed, and the seven much-grudged 
lire had bought the world’s priceless 
boon. 

*‘ Tt is thou, then,” said the older woman 
at last. 

“Tt is I,” answered the girl, with a little 
self-conscious laugh. 

‘“* Hast thou come to demand thy lire 
back again? Or does thy mirror speak 
truth to thee ?” 

To Pia’s surprise the girl fell on her 
knees before her, pouring forth a torrent 
of eager words, clutching at her hands 
passionately. 

“Thou hast given me much, and yet 
I am not satisfied. I am beautiful now— 
I know it. My mirror tells it to me: 
the envious glances of the girls at the well 
tell it to me: I can read it in the eyes of 
the men as I walk along the Riva in my 
new black shawl with the long fringe.” 
Her voice took on a note of pleased 
vanity, but some memory broke across it 
once again, and the hungry tones went on: 
“The Signor Americano paints me; he 
pays well, that Signor. He has hoies in 
his hands through which the money flows. 
Not to me alone, thou knowest, Madonna 
Pia—to the others; only a little to me. 
But he has not yet decided to put me in 
his grand picture. He will not decide. 
There are others ; there is another.” Her 
voice lowered unpleasantly and her eyes 
narrowed to mere slits. ‘‘ Give me, give 
me, I pray thee, a spell to work harm to 
another—a spell that will cause her coiour 
to fade, her cheeks to sink in, her eyes to 
los2 their light, her hair to fall out, tress 
by tress, until she is baid—bald as an 
egg.” Her features worked: her face 
was horrible to look at in its evil dis- 
tortion. 

Pia shook her head. 

“ Nay, but thou must. I must have it, 
Monna Pia. I will pay thee well. I 
will give thee five, seven-—nay, even ten 
lire. I will give thee ten lire, Monna Pia, 
if thou wilt give me a charm to work ill to 
one whom I hate.” 

Pia rose to her feet. She seemed to 
tower above the kneeling form. 

‘So the passion of hate is stronger than 
the desire for beauty, Rosina ?” 

‘1 will give thee ten lire—ten lire—ten 
lire,” the girl mumbled. 

As a rule Pia did not like giving spells 
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which worked harm, but times were hard 
—she was a poor woman; ten lire was 
ten lire—she shrugged her shoulders. 

“One must live,” she said; “but a 
word of warning I will give thee. It is ill 
to meddle with other women. ‘The evil 
may recoil on thine own head. Let her 
alone and go thy ways. If the Signor 
Americano will not paint thee, another 
will. ‘hese artists are as thick as flies in 
Venice—they are as the grains of sand on 
the Lido. Be warned by me. I see it in 
thy fate. It will be better for thee to let 
this woman alone.” 

“Go preach to the desert,” cried the 
girl insolently. ‘* Here are the ten lire. 
I pay thee for thy charm, not for thine 
advice,” 

Pia made a gesture with her right hand, 
as if dismissing the sul:ject. 

“T might have known,” she murmured. 
“The wolf may change his skin, but not 
his teeth.” 

She went to the table in the window 
and pulled out a drawer, from which she 
took a small green lemon and an ebony 
box full of black pins. She set the lemon 
sileways on the tuble, and with rapidly 
moving lips repeated some incantation 
thrice in a low, hollow voice. 

Then she slowly counted out thirteen 
pins, with a muttered word for each, 
These pins she stuck into the lemon in a 
strange, fantastic pattern. “Send this to 
the person you wish to injure,” she said. 
“Tt is a strong charm. It scarcely ever 
fails.” 

Rosina took it in her usual grumbling 
fashion. ‘Ten lire for a lemon and a 
few pins! I could buy a hundred in the 
market for such a price.” 

“Give it back to me, then.” 

She drew away her hand, and slipped 
the lemon into the bosom of her dress, 
“No, no. What I have paid for I will 
keep.” 

“Take care, lest thou pay a higher 
price than mere money. Remember my 
warning.” 

“Thou croakest like a frog, mother of 
evil,” said Rosina with a disagreeable 
laugh. “I have got my beauty, and if 
thou art not a liar and a cheat she whom 
[hate will soon have nene.” 

She slipped out through the door 
stealthily, but this time the tapping of 
her heels only sounded down the stone 
steps. When she got to the bottom she 
stole softly along the pavement for a few 
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paces, and then crept farther into the 
shadows —a deeper shade than they. 

The mvon shone full into the centre of 
the campo, throwing the jions’ heads on 
the well into bold relief, and making the 
shadows cast by the houses blacker than 
velvet in contrast. It was the hour of 
the evening meal, and the little square 
was deserted. From the open doorways 
came the subdued noise of voices, faint 
yet cheery ; the smell of frying came to 
Rosina’s nostrils, bringing a sense of 
hunger; the orange squares of lamplit 
windows glowed cheerily from every 
house, but still she watched and waited. 

In her room in the corner house Pia la 
Strega watched and waited too. She had 
set her door ajar so that none could pass 
in or out without her knowledge. 

Presently a light footstep sounded on 
the stairs, and Pia took up her hand-lamp 
and went out into the passage, meeting 
Fiammetta face to face. 

“Tt is thou, then, Fiammetta,” she said 
carelessly, while her eye took in every 
detail of the girl’s appearance. ‘“ How 
fine thou art to-night! Art going to the 
Piazzetta to hear the band play ?” 

The girl blushed rosily. In all Venice 
it would have been hard to find a prettier 
creature than Fiammetta, as she stood in 
the dark passage with the rays of the 
lamp full upon her. Her hair was piled 
in ruddy masses on her head and fastened 
with great gold pins. She wore a pale 
green skirt, and her black shawl had 
slipped aside, revealing a white bodice 
and a whiter throat with a string of green 
Venetian beads clasped round it. 

‘Tt is useless to hide aught from thee, 
mia vecchia,’ she said affectionately. 
“Thou hast guessed it. I am to sup at 
Zorzi’s first, and then—and then the 


band.” Her eyes sparkled with delight 
at the prospect. She looked radiantly 
lovely. 


““T, too, was once young,” said Pia, 
“but I would beg of thee to have a 
care, Fiammetta. I know these painting 
signori, It is a kiss to-day and ‘ addio’ 
to-morrow, and no more thought of it. 
But the girl remembers, and sometimes 
to her cost.” 

Fiammetta laughed and blew a kiss 
to the grave warning face. “ Who said 


aught of painters ?”’ she cried, as she ran 
down the steps. “I am too wise a pigeon 
to be caught easily.” 

“Take care, my little pigeon, that thou 
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dost not get thy wings clipped,” said Pia, 
looking after her. 

The watcher in the darkness laughed 
to herself. ‘Aye, thy wings shall be 
clipped—clipped till thou fallest to the 
ground!” she murmured, as she crept 
along in the shadow until she came to the 
railings by the water’s edge. Into the 
moonlight she dared not go, but she was 
near enough for her purpose. Her heart 
gave a great leap as a gondola glided 
silently past her, its little lamp gleaming 
like a golden firefly through the dark. 
The heavy steel prow flashed as it shot 
suddenly into the moonlight and drew up 
at the steps where Fiammetta waited. 

Rosina caught her breath as she saw a 
figure rise from the seat of the gondola 
and help Fiammetta in; she heard a 
murmur of “ ded/issima,” “ carissima,” or 
some soft superlative. Then the gondola 
shot away into the darkness, and Rosina 
was left alone with her evil thoughts—the 
waters of the vio lapping suggestively 
at her feet, and the melancholy “ s¢a/é” of 
the gondolier returning to her out of the 
distance like an echo of her own lost 
hopes. 

That night Pia 
Fiammetta returned. 

The girl put her head in at the open 
doorway. ‘‘Ha! my old night-bird!” 
she gaily cried. “ Watchest thou for thy 
little pigeon? All goes well, Pia ma. 
He is to paint me in his great picture ! 
He is to make me famous. I shall be 
rich as the Jews. But best of all—oh, 
best of the bests !—I shall see him every 
day, vecchia mia! Think of that!” 

She ran away laughing, but Pia’s sharp 
eyes had caught the glitter of a ring, and 
she went to bed with a heavy heart, for 
she liked the girl well. 

In the morning Viammetta came to 
her again. Her hair was unbound, for 
she had just been giving it the morning 
sun-bath on the sheets of copper, and it 
hung in rippling masses below her knees. 
In her hand she held a small object 
which she regarded with fear and suspicion. 
It was a lemon stuck with thirteen black 
pins. 

Pia recognised it before she spoke. 
“Where didst thou get that?” she asked 
sharply. 

** From Netta, the fruit-seller’s daughter. 
It was wrapped in a piece of torn news- 
paper. She said a little girl gave it to 
her this morning, and told her to give 


was still up when 
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it to Fiammetta of the ruddy locks. It 
came from a well-wisher, she said.” 
“ Ma che / she spells well-wisher differ- 


ently from my way,” Pia answered, 
“This is the work of an enemy, my 
child. It is a very strong charm to work 


thee evil.” 

All the colour faded from the girl’s 
cheeks, and her eyes had a frightened 
look. ‘‘ But thou wilt help me, Pia?” 
she said coaxingly, laying her hand on 
the Strega’s arm. ‘Thou art stronger 
than this evil one—a bad Easter to 
her !” 

“Give me the lemon,” Pia commanded, 
“and I will see what I can do. Come 
into the inner camerino, Fiammetta, and 
shut the door after thee. This is no 
affair for prying eyes.” 

Can a witch possess a conscience? If 
so, Pia’s did not prick her in the least 
at the thought of working against her 
own spells, ‘The only salve her sense of 
justice recommended was that I'iammetta 
should pay more than Rosina had done. 
The thought tickled her sense of humour 
as well, and she smiled as she unlocked 
the coffer with the twisted snakes. 

Out of a scented sandalwood box she 
took certain objects, which she laid on 
the little table in the corner. Then she 
took from the wall some sprigs of dried 
vervain which she tied together with bits 
of red wool, until she had made three 
rough little crosses. 

“Here,” she said, “are three crosses 
which thou must fasten to the head of 
thy bed when the moon is at its full 
to-night. They will keep the spirits of 
evil from thee at night. And here, in 
this red woollen bag, is a very strong 
charm to keep the spirits of evil from 
thee by day. But first I must light the 
brazier, and pass them through the 
vapour.” 

Fiammetta watched her with childlike 
interest while she lit the charcoal and 
fanned it with a palm-leaf fan until it 
shone with a clear red glow. Then from 
the coffer she took a curiously shaped 
phial of cloudy Venetian glass, which held 
an opaque orange liquid that bubbled 
when her movements shook it. With her 
free hand she waved Fiammetta into the 
corner, and poured three drops of the 
liquid upon the brazier. Where each 
drop had fallen a blue spiral of smoke 
rose instantly to the ceiling. Pia replaced 
the phial in the coffer, and taking the 
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three crosses in one hand and the little 
red bag in the other, she passed them 
alternately through the vapour with a 
strange rhythmic movement, crooning to 
its measure, 


“Repeat the words after me,” she 
said without turning her head, and 


Tiammetta repeated as well as she could 
follow : 


First with three spiral vapours I remove 
All evil influence, and 1 humbly pray 
That thou wilt take it all away from me, 
And send it all to my worst enemy ! 
When the evil fortune 
Is taken from me, 

I'll cast it out into the middle of the street, 
And leave it for mine enemy to gather ! 


Fiammetta repeated the words with 
gusto, and thought of Rosina when her 
enemy was mentioned. ‘Thrice the in- 
cantation was repeated. Then Pia blew 
upon the vapours, and they vanished. 
Fiammetta gasped with astonishment. 

“They went out like the flame of a 
candle,” she said. 

“Keep a still tongue,” counselled Pia. 
“Tt is ill to talk of what thou seest in 
the witch’s camerino. Here in this bag 
are three horse-chestnuts which came out 
of one shell, a sprig of vervain, and a 
sprig of rue. Wear it over thy heart and 
no ill can befall thee.” 

“ All the blessings within the walls of 
the world be thine!” cried Fiammetta, 
taking the crosses and the little bag, 
round which a subtle Eastern perfume 
clung. ‘“Canst do nought for nought, as 
I know well. Will this pay thee?” She 
pressed a gold coin into Pia’s hand. 
“Luckily I did not give it all to the 
Mamma last night.” 

Pia glanced at the good gold. It 
represented a small fortune to her. 
“Ah, thou art a generous one!” she 
suid. “Thou hast holes in thy hands, 
my little pigeon. It is indeed enough.” 

“Tt is nothing,” returned Fiammetta 
carelessly. “The Signor will give me 
much more before the picture is finished.” 

She had regained her old jauntiness of 
demeanour, and smiled once more on a 
world which had never frowned at her. 

“Mark what I said,” warned Pia, as 
she left her. 

“Art as bad as the priests, vecchia 
mia!” laughed the girl saucily. 

Scarcely had Pia settled herself once 
more to her lace when a tap came at 


” 
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the door, followed immediately by the 
entrance of Gianni, 

“T have news for thee,” he said. “It 
is our Fiammetta whom Rosina hates. 
I watched her last night spying upon 
the girl and the Signor Americano.” 

“Thy news was in last week’s Gior- 


nale, my Gobbo,” said Pia calmly. 
“Thou criest ‘Stay thy hand’ when 
the eggs are broken !” 

Gianni the Gobbo wrinkled up his 


monkey face, and retired crestfallen. 

“Perhaps a// the eggs are not broken, 
folletino mio,” Pia called after him. 
“There may be enough left to make 
one omelet for thce.” 

It was common chatter now at the 
well-head or the fountain how Rosina 
of the Calle hated Tiammetta of the 
Campo. ‘True, the Signor Americano 
made use of Rosina for his sketches, but 
it was Fiammetta whom he was to paint 
in his big picture—just Tiammetta in 
ordinary dress, in her pale green skirt, 


and the green beads round her white 
throat. Gia/ what a noticn ! 


Wherever one went the other dogged 
her footsteps. Whether strolling on the 
Riva, gossiping at the water's edge, 
walking in the Piazzetta, praying at San 
Marco, or listening to the band in the 
evening, Rosina followed Fiammetta like 
ashadow. Day by day her hatred grew. 
It possessed her like an evil spirit: it tor- 
mented her dreams—it haunted her wak- 
ing hours. It embittered the bread she 
ate, the wine she drank: she grew pale, 
thin, and wore a haunted look. Pia’s 
prophecy had come true: the evil she 
planned had recoiled upon herself. Oh 
for courage to stick a knife in that soft 
white bosom—to leave witch-spells alone, 
and burn, sear, deface that radiant beauty 
with vitriol which never fails ! 

But Fiammetta was always surrounded 
with people, and there were difficulties 
in the way of buying vitriol. She must 
bide her time, and seize the opportunity. 
If even she could feel her fingers about 
that rounded throat !—her hatred grew with 
what it fed upon. 

Time waits not for enemies or lovers, 
and one starlit evening Gianni the Gobbo 
came to Pia with his tongue in his cheek. 
He had not volunteered any information 
since his rebuff of three weeks ago. 

** What price for last week’s Giornale. 
Monna Pia?” he asked saucily. 

‘* What meanest thou, goblin?” 
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“I thought all things were known to 
thee before they happened.” 

“One thing is known to me before it 
happens, and that is that thou wilt get 
thine ears well cuffed.” 

Gianni dodged her with the quickness 
of long practice, and sat on the stool 
by her side—his grotesque face puckered 
to a droll earnestness. 

“Then thou knowest not, of a verity, 
for I myself have but just seen it.” 

“Cease thy jesting, and tell me what 
thou hast seen.” 

**Rosina’s dead body taken out of the 
canal.” 

‘ Gia, the foolish one! She cannot say 
I did not warn her,” was all Pia said. 

‘She went to the painter's, where 
Fiammetta had gone this morning. Monna 
Pia—the house was empty! She had 
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gone! Our Fiammetta has gone away 
with the Signor Americano.” 

* Dio mio /” 

“Then, poor Rosina, she went in a 
madness. ‘The picture was there. She 
had a flask of vitriol in her pocket : she 
dashed it at the painted face and fled— 
screaming horribly, a woman told me. 
Then the canal,—and_ then Pare 
stopped with an expressive gesture. 

‘She will have to pay in Purgatory,” 
Pia said. “ Learn this, my Gobbo—that 
not all the magic in the world is stronger 
than a woman’s love.” 

She folded up her lace and went 
into the room at the left side, whose 
threshold no foot ever crossed but her 
own. 

“She ought to know,” mused the 
hunchback, following her with his eyes. 








IN THE BUCH-HEIDE. 


HH: where the golden shafts of sunlight fall, 
Piercing the forest gloom with dying flame, 
As once the glittering might of heaven came 
To illumine Semele through her prison wall ; 
Here, where the beech-trees turn to gold ’mid all 
The blood-red splendour of their fallen leaves— 
I sit and dream the tales that Fancy weaves, 
While birds pour forth their sweet-voiced madrigal. 
Red, yellow, gold, and nut-brown: all are here, 
The ever-changing moods of sylvan will ; 
Here, through the spear-like columns of the glade, 
Gleam. scarlet rowans ’neath the pines’ black shade. 


Ah, God! if only autumn could stand still, 


With all the ruined glory of the year! 





Puivie S. F. NAIRN. 














THE COLLECTION OF ANTIQUES. 


BY 
SOME OLD CLOCKS 


HE thousand-and-one varieties of 
time-keepers of which our age 
is the heritor, possess a potent 

fascination for all branches of the genus 
collector. ‘The subtlest human wit 
has been devoted to this work, and 
from the earliest days of the double- 
bulbed sand-glass even unto the latest 
horror in American alarum clocks, a wide 
field spreads before the interested hunter 
of the antique. But, somehow or other, 
the taste for old clocks frequently develops 
into a craze, 


EGAN MEW. 


AND SATIN-WOOD. 


Some Fine Specimens. 


Judging by the many splendid examples 
still with us, the proud motto of old 
clocks, “* Tempus metitur omnia sed metior 
ipsum,” must have inspired early makers 
with skill and that infinite capacity for 
taking pains, which, without being genius, 
can at least give very enduring results in 
the applied arts. The fine specimens 
of sixteenth-century European work have 
always had the advantage of being 

carefully pro- 





and the notc- 
books of the 
curious con- 
tain many 
queer stories 
of clock col- 
lectors. 


Clock Mania. 


Ihave heard 
of the descend- 
ant of a world- 
famous hero 
whose palace 
in I"lorence is 
crowded with 
clocks, the 
result of years 
of patient 








tected for the 
benefit of 
future genera- 
tions. The 
extraordinary 
astronomical 
clocks of Ger- 
many and 
Northern 
Europe in the 
seventeenth 
century, and 
the elaborate 
and freakish 
productions of 
Trench and 
I'rench Swiss 
workmanship 
duringthe next 
hundred years, 
are still to be 








seeking. But 
during these 


long years of 
devotion to his 
hobby this 
eccentric be- 
came nervous and easily disturbed. The 
noise of his clocks, once music in his 
ears, became intolerable, and to avoid 
the possibility of further annoyance 
he caused the works to be entirely 
removed—so that the owner might be 
said to have become a collector of 
clock-cases rather than clocks. Very 
frequently the outward part is that 
which attracts the modern collector, 
especially in regard to the tall examples 
of English work of a hundred and fifty 
years ago. 


of the 


Type of French ormolu and enamel early nineteenth-century clock. 


The globe is enamelled in blue, at the base are statuettes 
Seasons in ormolu. 


found in won- 
derful preser- 
vation in pub- 
lic and private 
collections. 
An Attractive Period. 


Windsor Castle, to go no further afield, 
is known to have a number of specimens 
of eighteenth-century workmanship not 
easily matched in any part of the world. 
This period, indeed, is the one most 
attractive to the amateur. ‘The sixteenth- 
century work is historically extremely 
interesting, but not in keeping with the 
spirit of our time. The highly ecclesi- 
astical character of the portable time- 
keepers of that day make them more 
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use, and thus we turn to the eighteenth- especially at that time admirable 


suitable for the museum than for domestic decorative. In Trance and England 


and 
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A bookcase bureau, tea-caddy and clock in the fine period of ‘‘honey-golden” satin-wood which 
flourished late in the eighteenth century and the beginning of the nineteenth. 


The chairs are part of a large set decorated with the plumes of the Prince of Wales. They 
are of the comfortable, strong and beautiful style of furniture generally attributed to Heppelwhite, who 
will soon father as many million chairs as does the name of Chippendale, 


applied art, as in most others, for those of which fit with easy grace into 
examples which are at once useful and more or less modern surroundings. 








century productions in this branch of lasting work was produced, specimens 





our 
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In the days when the Brothers Adam 
or Sheraton designed the furniture for 
a room they included almost every object 
likely to be of use in it. From the tea- 
caddy to the clock-case was not too 
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minute for their earnest consideration. 
It was this devotion to detail combined 
with the larger sense of decoration, which 
gave so splendid and satisfying an en- 
semble to eighteenth-century rooms. The 

















A clock of beautiful workmanship of the early nineteenth century. 


This shows in the design of the case the influences of all the 


Adam, Sheraton. At the side is a small 


satin-wood 


Chippendale, 
about the 


masters Heppelwhite, 


writing-table of same period, on 


which is a silver bedroom candlestick of a Georgian pattern now almost extinct, 


wide a span for such careful and in- 
ventive artists, nor were the decorated 
metal-work of the doors, the pattern of 
the nails on the furniture, or the shape 
of castors on the legs of the tables too 


attempt to recapture this unity of feeling 
in antique furniture is a considerable 
delight to the collector of to-day, and 
is only gained after long, but often very 
alluring, adventures. 
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first years of importation produced the 
best material. ‘he first and best East 
India satin-wood was of small grain and 
rich figure, somewhat straw-coloured and 
hard in texture. The West Indian wood 
of the same period was bolder in grain, 
less hard, and of larger growth. A gene- 
ration of busy cabinet makers exhausted 
the old material, and, as with mahogany, 
modern satin-wood is obtained from young 
trees, and is therefore of an inferior quality 
in regard to hardness, colour, figure and 
so forth, Nowadays some modern repro- 
ductions of old satin-wood show great 
cleverness, but such a piece submitted to 
ten years of wear and then compared with 
an original example after a hundred 
years of traffic with the world will show 
the observant eye a thousand faults in the 
recent manufacture. Such a bookcase and 
bureau and chest of drawers in one piece 
as is here shown is always well worth buying. 
Apart from its money value, the excellent 














Gilt metal-work clock of Munich, dated 1587. 


Such pieces are as beautiful to-day as when they 
were made, some four hundred years ago. 


Some Sheraton Satin-wood. 


The second illustration shows a 
success or two in this direction, 
for the various pieces in satin-wood 
there shown, although gathered 
from far-distant places, belong pre- 
cisely to the period and style in 
vogue when the much-admired 
satin-wood was at its zenith of 
brilliancy and beauty. This material 
at its best is indissolubly connected 
with the name of Thomas Sheraton, 
who, by the way, is said never to 
have actually made any piece of 
cabinet-work: It was this original 
and bold designer, fluent writer 
and curious character who spoke of 
this wood in his quaint Dictionary, 
published early in the nineteenth 
century, as having been in use about 
twenty years. He is reliable in 
such matters, and we may therefore 
take it that this wood was first used 
in English cabinet-work about 1789. 
It was then employed very largely 
for inlay in conjunction with maho- 
gany and other woods, and later 
used in a solid form. 

Like the early mahogany, the 

















A sixteenth-century example of Augsburg work. 


These elaborate gilt metal pavilion-shaped clocks are fitted 
with dials on both sides. ‘The cover is surmounted by the figure 
of Hercules and the lion, 
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workmanship, the convenience, simplicity 
of design, and lively colour of such pieces 
make them a constant pleasure to the 
owner or user. ‘The qualities of such 
really charming work in satin-wood and 
the general gaiety of the appearance of 
a collection of the finest examples of this 
style have made for the popularity of a 
class of satin-wood produced slightly Jater 
for which 


old delicacy of workmanship is wanting, 
and the wood itself, although of pleasing 
colour, lacks the reserved brilliancy and 
occasionally gorgeous golden note which 
is one part of the merit of the best 
period. I have often seen the famous 
painted satin-wood dressing-table at 
South Kensington, a replica, or perhaps a 
copy, of which was sold in the Spottis- 
woode - sale, 





esthetically 
there is really 
very little to 
be said, 
Many exam- 
ples of this 
later sort of 
thing were to 
be seen in 
the Spottis- 
woode sale at 
Christie’s, last 
season, Vast 
wardrobes 
and side- 
boards, wash- 
stands and 
chests of 
drawers sold 
for large 
prices, but 
such late 
pieces do not 
possess the 
agreeable 
qualities of 
the great 
period of 
George IIL, 
when — card- 
tables and 
smaller pieces 
were exqui- 
sitely made 








lauded to the 
skies, but, al- 
though a tine 
piece of cabi- 
net-work, it is 
so overlaid 
with orna- 
ment and so 
faulty and pre- 
tentious in 
design that it 
exemplifies 
the decadent 
period of fur- 
niture rather 
than the now 
classic beau- 
ties of the 
eighteenth 
century. 
Strictly speak- 
ing, this is 
true of very 
much of the 
satin-wood 
work, al- 
though some 
of the earlier 
Sheraton 
commodes 
and the sim- 
pler card- 
tables and 
small pieces 





from this ma- 
terial. . One 
of the charms 
of this wood 
is to be found 
in the fact 
that the minuteness and closeness of the 
grain or figure in the old examples makes 
it highly effective for the fashioning of 
small objects, such as the clock-case and 
caddy in the photograph. I fancy the 
specimen at the side of the tall clock 
in the third illustration may safely be 
taken to belong to a later period. The 
design is no doubt characteristic, but the 


The timepiece is the work 


the shelter of royal favour. 


Clock of Louis XIV, period, about 1700, in the then fashionable 
buh! and ormolu. 


of 


the reversion of his father’s (Isaac’s) privileges and worked under 





rival the 
finest cabinet- 
work the 
world has pro- 
duced, and 
are certainly 
more pleasing and interesting than the 
finest French carved and gilded work 
manufactured under the three Louis’, 
The elaborately painted furniture of the 
eighteenth century, although often made 
in satin-wood, is a vast subject in itself, 
and must be dealt with later. The names 
of Sir William Hamilton, Cipriani, An- 
gelica Kauffman, and Pergolesi are often 


Jacques Thuret, who obtained 
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mentioned as painters of this work ; but 
they had many clever contemporary copy- 
ists whose decorations are now called by 
the famous names. 
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Heppelwhite that all the talents are seen 
in conjunction. ‘These qualities, and the 
particular kind of beauty belonging to the 
mahogany, would mark the case as early 

nineteenth century —a 





Hall Clocks. 


The tall and handsome 
clock in this illustration is 
especially remarkable for 
the splendid condition of 
its machinery and wood- 
work, and it is interesting 
as being the production of 
Peter Clare, of Manchester, 
who was working in the 
early part of the nineteenth 
century. In Mr. Britten’s 
volume on old clocks is 
an interesting note on the 
father of the Manchester 
man, who was well known 
as a Quaker and _ watch- 
maker at the end of the 
eighteenth century. In an 
account of the village of 
Hatton, where he _ lived, 
the following reference to 
him is made: 

There’s the cottage of Peter, 

That cunning old fox 
Who kept the sun right 

By the time of his clocks. 

He appears to have been 
derided, adds Mr. Britten, 
for asserting that the sun 
was wrong and his clocks 
right—though, of course, if 
mean time were desired 
he would have been doubt- 
less correct in his asser- 
tion. The son put no 
small amount of skill into 
his work, if one may judge 
by the present specimen. 
Especially interesting, from 
the cabinet-work point of 
view, is the elaborate ma- 








period of skill, excellent 
woods, and admirable cabi- 
net work. Of course, some 
of the well-known of these 
tall clocks date back to the 
Stuart times, but the best 
of those now to be found 
are usually spoken of as 
Queen Anne. The photo- 
graph shows one of these 
clock-cases decorated with 
a fine design of picotees, 
in various inlaid woods. 
The brass or silvered metal 
face, the square head, the 
spiral pillars of black weod, 
at each side of the face, 
the glass front, which is not 
hinged but lifts off—these 
are some of the signs by 


which you shall know a 
genuine piece. TI'or the 


rest, the tests which you 
usually apply to any ex- 
ample of old cabinet-work 
will serve. ‘This particu- 
lar clock was made by 
Richard Fennell, — who 
flourished about 1679, but 
the excellent style of case 
was used by many other 
well-known makers, such 
as Lowndes, Clowes, Dan 
Quare, East, and others, 
Some of the finest speci- 
mens of old English mar- 
queterie may be found on 
There is an 
example in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, date 1698, of 
somewhat the same char- 
acter. Such pieces are 
now a good deal sought, 





these cases. 








hogany case, which has an 
air} of being a successful 
effort to combine the good qualities of 
several styles into a harmonious whole. 
The general form is that of the familiar 
Georgian “grandfather” or hall-clock, 
but it is in the detail where the clus- 
tered pillars and slight relief carving of 
Chippendale are combined with the satin- 
wood inlay of Adam or Sheraton and 
the moulding generally connected with 


A tall and handsome clock. 


but can be chanced upon 
from time to time, gene- 
rally in bad condition. These clock- 
cases are among the exceptional class 
of furniture which is always worth the 
most careful restoration. ‘They are the 
most beautiful of the old English 
styles, and the immediate forerunners of 
the vast army of “ grandfather ” domestic 
pieces which are often prized merely on 
account of their age and not because 
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they are really of a decorative character. 
Some of the village clocks in oak now 
collected with avidity are rough and poor, 
and only suited for the very simple life. 


merely a poor and uninformed copy of 
the Oriental original, I prefer cases where 
panels of Chinese production were used. 
However someof the English manufactures 

















The clock is by the well-known “‘ Successeur de Charles Le Roy a Paris, Cachard.’ 


It is of a style immensely in vogue about 1780, and is as decorative and useful 


at the present time as when it left the 


the satin-wood table are in the same 
slightly earlier date. 


A little later the lacquered cases were 
often very pleasant to look upon, ‘Those 
in English lacquer now fetch the best 
prices, but as the local work here was 


maker's hands ‘The group of figures on 
style of bronze and ormolu, tut of a 


in red lacquer with raised designs in what 
was called the Chinese manner are full 
of interest and can be brought into a 
scheme of decoration with good results. 


FOR A GARDEN GIRL’S SEA-GOING. 


ER whom dark cities never pleased 
The wandergeist again hath seized ; 

She who in gardens loves to bore 
And the moist, rooty soil explore, 
Now all the furrows of the deep, 
Parterres of waving green, shall sweep. 
So shall she heap with richer store 
The memories on her harvest-floor : 


Red sunsets, and the long, superb 
White spires of many a wave-crest herb. 
Amid those pleasant, foam-flowered leas, 
The unwalled orchards of the seas, 
She whose life loves the golden sun 
Each ripening dusk shall pluck her one, 
Resting each night beneath the broad 
Star-budded shadow-boughs of God. 
ARTHUR. Upson, 
36 








“The brass god swung out like a big pendulum.” 
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BY ALBERT DORRINGTON. 


ILLUSTRATED BY A. C. MICHAEL. 


T must be admitted that Captain 
Hayes was guilty of an irreparable 
blunder when he absconded from 

the bank at Emu Creek with the brass 
image of Buddha, The hordes of Chinese 
gold-fossickers camping in the gullies 
had evidently placed their deity in the 
keeping of the bank until they were in a 
position to provide it with an elaborate 
house of worship. It frequently happened 
on the early Australian goldfields that 
bands of adventurous white diggers 
periodically looted the temporary joss- 
houses erected on flats and creek-banks, 
destroying relics of priceless value to the 
sin-smeared Celestial. 

The stolen image of Buddha lay in its 
ebony case, its sightless eyes upturned to 
the schooner’s rigging. Harris sat chin 
in hand on a pile of empty shell-bags 
wondering how Captain Hayes could have 
mistaken a worthless heap of brass for 
the Top Dog nugget that still lay in the 
bank strong-room at Emu Creek. 

Hayes was a superstitious man, and, 
like his companion, betrayed no desire 
to touch the barrel-shaped figure of 
Buddha. “Just a heap of scrap metal 
not worth its weight in dog biscuits. 
Next time I climb into a_ strong-room 
I'll pour a quart of acid on the bullion 
to see if it bites.’ He paced the narrow 
deck sullenly, an unlit cigar in his hand. 

Harris rose from the shell-bags wearily, 
and scrutinised the age-worn features of 
Buddha which seemed to have been 
gazing into the unknown for countless 
years. “I—I don’t like the thing. It looks 
crafty and rather devilish without eyes. 
You'd think they'd have put glass beads 
into it, anyway.” Harris spoke nervously, 
his long chin thrust over the box. 

“Guess it might look better standing.” 
Hayes tilted the black box into an up- 
right position and regarded the image 
afresh, ‘The sombre face appeared to 
have undergone a change with the altered 
position. The empty sockets bulged 
suddenly ; a pair of incredibly luminous 
eyes scintillated in the half light. 

The buccaneer whistled softly and 


glanced towards his companion. “ We’ve 
hit a Chinese mystery that isn’t so blind 
as it looks, my son.” 

“When a piece of brass has lain in the 
mould for centuries and can glare at you 
like that,” cried Harris, “it’s time to 
heave it overboard! I wouldn’t touch the 
beastly thing for a tenner !” 

*T’ll get it shifted for less.” Hayes 
called to a Kanaka standing in the alley- 
way. “Hi, Johnny! ‘Take that brass 
thing out of the box and ‘hang it in the 
stateroom ; lively now!” 

The Kanaka grinned as he stooped and 
gripped the image of Buddha with both 
hands. He was a strong-built Erromango 
boy, and his muscles heaped and quivered 
under the dark skin as he heaved the 
idol to the deck. ‘Then his jaw hung 
suddenly as though a bullet had pierced 
his heart; his clenched hands opened 
convulsively. Staggering forward he fell 
to the deck without a sound. 

‘The image of Buddha lay where it 
had been placed, the eternal grin on its 
age-worn lips. Hayes stooped beside 
the fallen Kanaka and raised his head. 

A strange silence clung to the schooner: 
a few gulls drowsed in the windless air 
above, while the slow pulse of the out- 
going tide seemed to mark the beating of 
both men’s hearts. 

* Johnny’s dead!” cried Hayes hoarsely. 
“And I’m blamed if anything hit him, 
either. Where in thunder did it come 
from?” He remained kneeling beside 
the still figure, his eyes fixed on the 
smiling face of the god. 

Harris gaped and retreated towards the 
stateroom like one suddenly smitten with 
plague. ‘Throw the cursed thing over- 
board!” he said thickly. ‘ Throw it 
overboard !” 

The silence and completeness of the 
tragedy almost overwhelmed Hayes. 
There was nothing in the air or in the 
god beside him to suggest the invisible 
medium which had so swiftly deprived 
a man of his life. 

Staggering to the stateroom with the 
Kanaka in his arms, he examined the 


* The preceding episode is related in “‘ The God in the Bank ” in the October Number. 
Copyright 1907 by Albert Dorrington. 
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body carefully without discovering a sign 
of cut or bruise. The face was drawn, 
the jaws set as though a bullet or shaft 
of steel had passed through the brain. 

Harris peeped in at the door, and his 
knees shook as he eyed the motionless 
Kanaka. “It’s hardly safe to touch the 
body, Captain. Some transmittable force 
might if 

“Guess your jaw is longer than your 
head,” growled the buccaneer. ‘ Don’t 
theorise and speculate over a common 
case of snake-bite, sir.” 

“ Snake-bite!” Harris shrugged his 
shoulders. ‘“There’s something worse 
than snake venom inside that _ brass- 
headed monstrosity upstairs. Preserved 
lightning, I should say.” 

‘Preserved Gehenna! See here!” 
The buccaneer raised the dead Kanaka’s 
right hand and turned the palm out- 
wards. A dark-green puncture was 
visible under the ball of the thumb, as 
though a two-fanged needle had pricked 
it. “ That infernal image is covered with 
sharp points ready to strike poison into 
the flesh,” said Hayes sullenly. “It’s a 
pleasant way the old Mongols had of 
guarding their idols from temple thieves. 
So I guess we’d better keep our naked 
hands off his brazen holiness upstairs.” 

Harris made no reply. ‘The dead 
Kanaka sprawling on the stateroom floor, 
the scared faces of the crew peeping in at 
the door, seemed to have numbed his 
usually nimble mind. 

The buccaneer watched him narrowly. 
“You can go ashore soon as youre fit, 
Mr. Harris. I’ve no time for pale-faced 
city men, who baulk at sight of a dead 
nigger and a_ poison-puncture. ‘The 
dingey will leave you on the mud-bank 
where it found you, sir.” 

“JT don’t want to go ashore,” gasped 
Harris. “T’ll see it out if you like.” 

“There’s nothing more to see!” 
thundered Hayes. ‘“Here’s a_ dead 
Kanaka ; you can have him for the asking. 
The poison-joss ain’t going to work any 
more pointson me. ‘The play’s over, sir.” 

It was almost dark now. A light 
breeze filtered over the distant sand- 
hummocks. From the ti-tree swamp 
beyond the mangroves came the incessant 
wailing of a curlew. One of the old 
Kanakas began a mournful chant that 
was taken up by the assembled islanders 
in the forecastle. 

Hayes dined on deck under the awning, 





while Harris sat apart staring at the 
desolate coast-line. He was in no mood 
for wine or dinner. Lighting a cigar 
nervously he strolled aft, and paused in 
front of the upright image. Stooping 
nearer he examined it craftily. ‘ What 
is the matter with its eyes?” he said 
huskily. “ They’re burning like coals.” 

Hayes’s spoon fell with a clatter to his 
plate. Rising swiftly from his chair he 
passed aft to where Harris was standing 
in front of the Chinese god. ‘Two points 
of flame scintillated from its eyes, 
illuminating the metal features with a 
ghost-like brilliance. 

The buccaneer rubbed his big hands 
softly. There was no superstitious fear 
in the grin that overspread his sunburnt 
face. ‘’Spose you think those two 
bright eyes belong to a_ live devil, 
Mr. Harris?” he chuckled. “I guess if 
you offered them to a London pawn- 
broker he’d lend you all the blamed 
money in his safe. The Chows didn’t 
put his brass holiness into the bank 
for nothing. I reckon,” said Hayes, 
tilting his cap over his ear, “that two 
pieces of common glass won’t light upa 
schooner with that superfine radiance. 
Don’t know much about stones, but 1’ll 
bet my face against yours they’re big 
white diamonds.” 

Harris nodded like a spring-fitted image 
until the blood leaped to his cheeks and 
brightened his dull eyes. ‘ Diamonds,” 
he said slowly—“ that’s the keystone of 
the mystery. That’s why old Brasshead 
was put in the strong-room at Emu Creek, 
and safeguarded with poison-jets.” He 
wiped his face feebly, and leaned against 
the schooner’s rail. 

Hayes dashed below and appeared with 
a large hammer, taken from the carpenter's 
chest. ‘Stand away!” he cried sharply. 
“A bit of image-breaking will make me 
feel good. I’m not going to risk my life 
clawing it with my hands.” 

Harris caught his arm desperately as 
he stepped towards the idol. “The 
metal may split into a thousand pieces if 
you strike it hard, Captain Hayes. And if 
a splinter touches your skin you'll die like 
the Kanaka. You won't arrive at the stones 
by sheer smashing ; a chisel will be safer. 

The buccaneer dropped the hammer 
with a growl. ‘You are a cracksman in 
your way, sir, and I’m glad you spoke. 
There are plenty of nicer deaths than 
being stung by a poisoned image.” 
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Chiselling the face of the idol was a 
difficult task: the surface of the metal 
seemed tougher than steel. ‘There was 
always the fear that a too strenuous blow 
would shatter the huge skull into flying 
pieces. And Hayes’s mouth grew dry 
when he thought of the subtle poison that 
lurked in the needle-fitted outer casing. 
Again and again the two men levered the 
cunningly constructed image on to its side 
and back, hoping to find a spring or joint 
that would reveal the interior of the heavy 
brass skull. 

It’s one of those derned Chinese metals 
that defy steel or fire,” panted the 
buccaneer. ‘We'll have to try it with a 
bit of gunpowder.” 

“ Explode it on board the schooner, 
Captain ?” 

“Guess not. We'll take his sacred 
highness ashore for a walk, We'll supply 
him with a plug of dynamite by way of 
refreshment. It’s time old Buddha had 
something nice to eat.” Hayes smote the 
idol a final blow on the head with the 
hammer and lit a cigar. 

Harris scratched his nose ruefully. 
“Diamonds and dynamite might not 
agree, Captain. I once blew up a jeweller’s 
safe with a new explosive. ‘There was 
a parcel of emeralds and opals inside 
before the explosion. After the burst- 
up there was only a shattered safe and 
a vile smell. ‘The emeralds were blown 
into the adjoining shop. I never saw 
them. Is there no other way of inducing 
Buddha to part with his eyes?” 

“A cartridge fixed inside the mouth 
might unlock his jaws. It’s easier than 
belting him with a hammer. I guess 
the diamonds won’t fly far.” Hayes 
turned suddenly as he finished speaking, 
and glanced towards the mangrove-skirted 
inlet. ‘ Listen!” he said hoarsely. 

A beating of gongs sounded dimly 
across the sand-hummocks, followed by 
a crashing of fireworks from the Chinese 
quarter of the township. Both men 
leaned over the schooner’s rail as the 
unearthly din drew nearer. 

“ Guess I know that sound,” muttered 
Hayes. “It expresses a Chinaman’s 
feelings : listen, and you'll hear a blood- 
fetching snarl at the end of the chorus. 
Heard a similar whooping in Swatow 
once when the yellow mob burst through 
the town torturing and strangling the 
white barbarians.” 

Ihere’s an army of Chinese diggers 
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on the flat, the worst crowd I ever saw.” 
Harris spoke with his eyes on the distant 
sand-hummocks. ‘“ ‘They call themselves 
the Sacred Fists. At present they out- 
number the whites ten to one.” 

The discordant sounds increased until 
the shouting broke over the hummocks 
and mangroves. Lanterns flared at every 
point, increasing in number and _ size 
until the shore-line was crowded with 
frenzied, half-naked Chinamen. In the 
midst of a circle of lanterns stood their 
leader, a big-jawed, heavy-hipped Mon- 
golian. At his slightest gesture the mob 
ran here and there, obedient as hunting- 
dogs in the field. 

“Seems to me that they’ve traced the 
missing god to these parts.” Hayes 
swept the shore-line with his night-glasses. 
**Reckon they won't find it in a hurry.” 

“Perhaps they want to speak to us,” 
suggested Harris. ‘‘That  big-hipped 
fellow leading them is Chung Boh, a half- 
caste ‘lonquinese. He’s got a bad name 
at Emu Creek. He’s an escapée from 
Ile Nou, and he’s wanted badly by the 
French authorities at Noumea.” 

‘He looks big enough to eat a gaso- 
meter,” grunted Hayes. “If he tries to 
swim aboard the schooner with his crowd 
the alligators will provide a few cheap 
funerals. And I’m not going ashore to 
meet ’em in a dingey. ‘I'ried to explain 
myself to a mob of Chinese once, and 
they smashed in my boat with rocks, 
Guess they won’t have a chance to-night. 
There isn’t a boat in the locality for ’em 
to come aboard in, so we'll make ’em 
whistle for their piece of poisoned brass.” 

The buccaneer spoke hastily, being 
unaware of the vast piles of driftwood 
which lay scattered along the northern 
bank of the inlet. He was not prepared 
for what followed. With the intelligence 
of Japanese troops the coolie mob 
swarmed along the creek-banks collecting 
the charred pieces of timber washed down 
in great piles from the fire-ravaged interior. 

The largest pieces of driftwood were 
fastened together like a frame ; the shorter 
lengths were placed crosswise and securely 
lashed with odd pieces of windlass rope 
and wire. It was hauled into the water 
by a score of excited coolies, while the 
leader, Chung Boh, picked out the men 
who were to accompany him on the 
hastily rigged raft. Mustering them in a 
body on the beach he pointed towards 
the schooner, gesticulating fiercely. A 
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score of knife-blades were visible in the 
lantern flare as they clambered to the 
raft—lean, tvil-hardened Asiatics, eager 
to be at close quarters with the sacrilegious 
barbarians who had absconded with their 
god. 

They crouched on the raft beside 
Chung Boh as three of their number 
pushed off with poles from the shore. 

Hayes watched them through his night- 
glasses earnestly. Their object was not 
to parley or beg for the return of their 
god. ‘They would attack swiftly and 
without words, and the manner of the 
attack was not to his liking. Once under 
the schooner’s rail they would swarm 
aboard with the celerity of river pirates, 
hacking and stabbing right and left. 

The receding tide left no way of retreat 
for Hayes’s schooner. High sandbars 
blocked the narrow exit. It would be 
hours before the tide allowed a clear 
passage outside. Another thought struck 
him as the lantern lit raft moved from 
the shore—his stock of ammunition was 
grotesquely small. A few cartridges and 
a little powder was all he possessed. 

Hayes had been in many tight places. 
Only a year before he had gone out of his 
way to meet a crowd of marauding junks 
north of the Line islands. With twelve 
white adventurers and a crew of hardy 
Samoans he had carried the fighting under 
the breasts of the dragon-headed pirate 
ships that gave no quarter and asked none. 
In the present instance he might have 
slipped off in the whale boat and escaped 
in the darkness, but that meant abandon- 
ing his schooner to the firesticks of the 
relentless Chinese diggers. And _ the 
schooner was more to him than wife or 
child. 

The on-sweeping raft plunged and 
rolled across the narrow strip of water, 
propelled by the swart ruffians accustomed 
to the ways of river craft and the board- 
ing of helpless ships. 

The buccaneer had been at close 
quarters with all sorts and conditions of 
men. In Sarawak and Penang he had 
fought kris with pistol when mercy was at a 
low ebb. He had found generosity among 
hard- fighting Malays and _ Japanese 
shellers, but he had never heard of 
quarter being given when Chinese coolies 
dictated the terms. ‘They were the 
pariahs of Asia, and when goaded by 
spiritual fanaticism they fought like 
hyenas. 
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The raft was soon within hailing dis- 
tance. Every sixth man carried a lantern, 
but Hayes knew that there would be a 
complete darkness the moment they got 
to work. 

He stood at the stateroom door licking 
the frayed edges of a cigar. The Kanaka 
crew watched him feverishly as though 
expecting an order. Harris leaned against 
the house, the sweat of fear on his pallid 
face, 

* Out of my way!” cried Hayes. 

A thought nimble as steel had leaped 
through the buccaneer’s mind ; it seemed 
to quicken his blood and bind his muscles 
into knotted heaps. Diving into the 
traderoom he came out with a coil of 
rope looped over his arm. With dexter- 
ous fingers he made a running noose at 
the end and slipped it round the throat 
of the Chinese god. He drew it tight, 
then raised the swart, battered image 
until it dangled at arm’s length. 

The raft was now almost under the 
schooner’s stern. A dozen sun-blackened 
coolies stood by ready to make fast with 
wire hooks and rope-ends. Chung Boh 
squatted in the centre of the raft, his slant 
eyes kindling with hatred and _ fanati- 
cism. He stood up as they plunged 
nearer, and glanced with the suddenness of 
a wolf at his followers. 

“They have taken our god; let the 
white devils taste our knives,” 

A gaunt coolie, with Gulf fever in his 
eyes, swung his long arms to the sky. 
“Let us burn them. ‘The Christian dogs 


are not fit to live.” His voice was 
shrill as an eagle’s. A long, narrow- 


bladed knife slanted from his shut fist. 
“Let us hear the barbarians’ voices call- 
ing for death.” 

The buccaneer’s tall figure heaved into 
full view, his right foot jammed against 
the stern cleat. He was naked to the 
waist, and he loomed twelve feet above 
them, a white berserk with a strange 
battle-hunger in his deep-set eyes. 

The raft grated under the stern; a 
score of bone-hilted knives danced in the 
lantern flare. 

“Up, brothers, and bring to me the 
biggest barbarian’s head!” ‘The face of 
Chung Boh seemed to grow livid in the 
uncertain light, 

Hayes stooped once and _ heaved his 
line until the ponderous image of Buddha 
swung over the rail. A cry of hate and 


surprise broke from the armed mob at 
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sight of their beloved god perched on 
the schooner’s stern rail. 

For a period of six heart-beats the 
fanatical mob seemed to quail, but the 
sight of Hayes standing near unarmed 
and contemptuously insolent awoke un- 
numbered devils in them, 

“Tf you attempt to board my schooner 
—are you listening ?” The buccaneer in- 
dicated Chung Boh briefly—“ I'll send 
you tail first into Gehenna. Savvy?” 
He held up the line and shook the brass 
image above them. ‘“‘ You've called mea 
dog and a barbarian, you pigeon-toed gang 
of outcasts. Here’s your god ; I wouldn’t 
be seen praying to it inside a_ blind 
asylum.” 

With sudden tigerish strength Hayes 
cast the heavy brass image over the side. 
A scream of rage greeted his action. A 
knife thrown by a coolie shivered past 
his head and stuck with a loud ping in 
the deck-house beyond. <A dozen hands 
and toes were now clinging to the 
schooner’s_ stern, striving to reach the 
rail above. Chung Boh directed them to 
leap aboard from each other’s shoulders : 
it was the true junkman’s way of scaling 
the sides of old weather-bound Indiamen. 
Therefore a crowd of pigtailed heads 
bent suddenly to allow the snarling throng 
behind to gain the deck. 

Hayes waited as the pyramid of heads 
and shoulders bunched under the stern, 
Stooping slightly, he heaved at the line 
until the brass god swung out like a big 
pendulum, once, twice, returning with the 
velocity of a 12-inch shell among the 
crowd of bald heads and shoulders. It 
was a magnificently balanced shot, not too 
high or low. The pyramid of bodies 
caved in the centre under the jarring 
impact, and as the pendulum returned 
with smashing force, the pyramid collapsed 
with terrified howls and execrations. 

“Back, fools!” Chung Boh waved 
his long arms frantically. 

The pole-men flung themselves forward, 
but the raft had settled like a dead thing 
against the schooner’s rudder. Again the 
idol with the shining eyes sprang out and 
back with shot-like precision, beating to 
pulp the frantic mob of coolies under the 
stern. One tall Mongolian, an unknown 
fear in his maddened eyes, clutched with 
naked hands at the back-swinging image 
of Buddha. He caught it for a moment, 
holding it with terrible strength, then with 
a sick cry fell writhing into the water. 
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“The god bites,” thundered Hayes, 
“ worshipper and foe alike!” ‘The lantern- 
flare illumined his half-naked torso, the 
swart muscles, that flinched and leaped 
under his white skin as the brass god 
swung in and out. 


Upthrown knives flew wide of his 
body. Panic, mingled with a certain 
superstitious dread, stripped them of 


their fanatical courage and skill. One by 
one the pigtailed horde were hurled from 
the raft, battered into insensible shapes by 
the merciless blows from above. 

The howling ceased after awhile; 
tremulous sobbing came from the mangled 
heap on the raft. Hayes craned forward, 
listening intently. For a moment the 
deadly swing of the pendulum eased; 
then his grip on the rope tightened as 
he caught the gleam of a pair of eyes 
watching him from the raft. 

“Stand up, Chung Boh, and _ face 
the white man’s music. ‘The dog must 
walk to the lion, Stand up, man!” 

Chung Boh raised himself and faced 
the buccaneer. ‘There was a blood-patch 
on his brow; he raised his arms and 
shuddered. ‘‘ |——” 

Hayes stared at him with lips parted, 
but there was no shadow of mercy in his 
eyes. He remembered how they came. 

. . Like a smith at his work he swung 
the metal god at the upturned face. Chung 
Boh shot forward into the water, grasping 
the edge of the raft with his fingers. ‘The 
lantern flickered wildly as the raft broke 
away and drifted with its inanimate load 
of coolies towards the inlet. 

The tide returned with a low, rippling 
sound over the distant sandbars. Hayes 
remained near the stern, sweat streaming 
from his face and shoulders. At his feet 
lay the image of Buddha, battle-stained 
and evil to see. 

Harris came from the shadow of the 
deck-house, where the Kanaka crew had 
waited for the fight toend. His alert eyes 
were soon fixed on the old Chinese image 
squatting at the buccaneer’s feet. “Its 
eyes are gone,” he said bitterly. ‘“ You 
must have jolted them into the water.” 

A look of disgust crossed Hayes’s face 
as he peered into the empty sockets. 
“Gone, sure enough,” he growled, and 
hurled the useless god into the bay. “For 


ever and ever, amen,” he said huskily, 

Dawn found the schooner heading for 
the pearling grounds north of the Great 
Barrier Reef. 
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XI—HOW HE WON HIS THRONE. 


RANCE was ill. Every Frenchman 
was agreed upon that. The vio- 


lent surgery of the Revolution 
had inflamed her. She shook in spasms 
of the disease of discontent. ‘The South 
and West had begun revolutions against 
the Revolution. ‘The peasants were for 
abolishing Paris, Paris was for ravaging 
the countryside. In the blessed names of 
Liberty, Equality and Fraternity, each 
man prayed for the ruin of his neighbour. 
A Directory of gluttons and a Council 
of fools could not stay them. Certainly 
France was ill. There were many pre- 
scriptions for her. 

The Abbé Sieyés offered her a con- 
stitution or so. La Réveilliére-Lépeaux 
had made her a new religion, and was 
hurt because she would not embrace it. 
He complained to all who would listen. 
It was the Foreign Minister, the Citizen 
Talleyrand, who gave him sympathy. 
“You want your religion believed, my 
friend ? Nothing is easier. Get yourself 
crucified and rise again in three days.” 
Then the poor La Réveilli¢re asked him 
to explain. 

The Citizen Talleyrand had not much 
doubt what France needed, and he was 
looking forneither constitution nor religion. 
His eyes were upon a young general who 
had conquered Italy and was making 
some noise in the Orient. The General 
Bonaparte’s dispatches roared of victory 
and success and wealth, but the Citizen 


Talleyrand, who was not hampered by 
an excessive faith in other men’s words, 
made ready to have him back in France. 

In the early autumn a pair of frigates 
stole into the harbour of Fréjus, and 
the Conqueror of the East—whom the 
greatest luck had hardly saved from an 
English prison—was back in France to 
gamble for power. The people believed 
in him. He was welcomed as if he had 
brought the treasures of Asia with him 
and not left his army behind, France 
was a dozen years from knowing him yet. 

The Citizeness Bonaparte was not at 
home for him. She had left the little 
house of the Rue Chantereine for her 
dear chateau La Malmaison. ‘There you 
see Josephine in the late summer of her 
womanhood, a glowing vision of pleasure, 
amuse herself and Captain Barsac of the 
3rd Hussars. Captain Barsac is agree- 
able to her temper, for he does not 
pretend to be in earnest too earnestly. 

Captain Barsac, a lean, lusty fellow, 
leant over Josephine’s couch half affection- 
ate, half mocking, as a man might be 
to a comely child. ‘Beyond doubt, 
citizeness,” says he, “you are the most 
charming woman in the world—to look 
at.” 

“T hate compliments with thorns,” she 
pouted. Her white arm went behind her 
head as she lay back. “Do you only 
want to look, Captain Barsac ?” and her 
eyes were gay. 
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Barsac laughed: “If I did more than 
look you would hate me. Faith, I 
believe there never was a man to whom 
you wanted to give more than a look. 
Eh, citizeness, how much more had you 
for Bonaparte ?” 

There was a faint flush in Josephine’s 
ivory cheek, but her eyes smiled and her 
lips. “If you were he you might know, 
sir. And though I mean to give you no 
more than a look, is that a reason | 
should not like you to want more ?” 

“ How much am I to want, citizeness?” 
Barsac asked obediently. 

“You are not sure ?” 

“ But absolutely,” cried Barsac. “I 
want the vision of you—you the perfect 
body of womanhood—Venus of 1799. 
And on my soul no more than the vision. 
Oh, but I adore you—— ” 

An oath exploded. Captain Barsac 
turned. In the doorway stood a mean 
little man in a faded grey coat, swearing 

. Swearing. ... 

“A gentleman who has left his manners 
in the hall,” said Captain Barsac, and 
marched on him. 

“Napoleon!” cried Josephine, and 
ran, holding out her white arms, 

Captain Barsac clicked his heels and 
stood to attention. ‘My apologies, 
General. I did not recognise you as a 
husband.” 

Bonaparte put Josephine aside and 
strode up to Barsac. ‘Your name and 
regiment, sir ?” 

“ Barsac. Captain. Of the 3rd Hussars,” 
quoth Barsac. Then, with gay insolence : 
“And am I to hear from you as general 
or gentleman ?” 

“Go to your quarters, sir,” Bonaparte 
snarled. 

“In good time. First let me finish 
my sentence. I was saying, citizeness,” 
he turned to Josephine, “that I adore 
you—as one adores a picture by the 
Citizen David. You awake the same 
emotions. General, my _ felicitations. 
Citizeness, your servitor. Good night.” 
Captain Barsac swaggered out. 

Bonaparte faced round on his wife 
scowling: “Will you never learn any 
shame ?” 

_Josephine was ready with tears. “I 
did not know you were coming,” she 
sobbed. “And he is nothing—really 
nothing.” 

“If he were more, you would not care 
for him nor he for you.” 
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“He does not. And you are very 
unkind,” Josephine wailed. ‘ You have 
been away so long, and you only come 
back to scold me.” 

Bonaparte swore again. 
me, Josephine. I give you nothing, for 
that you deserve. I ask nothing of you, 
for you have nothing to give. But if 
you disgrace me, I have done with you. 
You will go.” 

Josephine wept prettily. . . . She was 
not tired of it yet when a maid knocked 
to announce the citizen ‘Talleyrand. 
Bonaparte’s grim scorn faded in a thought- 
ful smile. Josephine bade the maid 
wait, darted to the mirror and abolished 
all her tears in a moment, and decked 
herself with neatness and smiles. 

His iron boot thudding heavily, the 
Citizen Talleyrand limped into the room. 
Josephine came to meet him in graceful 
haste and set him a low chair. “The 
Citizeness is always kind,” said he, in 
a deep level voice. ‘“ HowI envy you, 
General !” and his light blue eyes turned 
swift upon Bonaparte. 

“Tt is probable,” said Bonaparte, “that 
Talleyrand did not come from Paris to 
talk of my wife.” 

“If her husband were not here it 
would be a pleasure,” said Talleyrand, 
and his pale lips smiled at Josephine. 

“Oh, but you are always wicked,” 
she laughed. 

“Go, Josephine,” said Bonaparte 
sharply, and she went in a hurry. , 

Talleyrand’s smile remained. “In 
fact,” said he, “I came to congratulate 
the Conqueror of the East on his self- 
denial in leaving his conquests for this 
poor country of France.” 

Bonaparte examined him intently. 
The sneer was in the thought rather than 
the tone or the pallid impassive face. 
Bonaparte gave challenge at once. “It 
amuses you to be sarcastic, citizen,” he 
said coldly. 

““Yes: I propose to be sincere,” said 
Talleyrand. “I have an affection for 
the Citizen Talleyrand and something 
of a kindness for France. Neither is 
very well just now. I do not suspect 
you of a weakness for anything but 
Bonaparte. If he has the wit he might 
serve himself best in serving France.” 
He lay back, straightening his lame leg 
painfully, and studied Bonaparte’s eyes. 

“Explain yourself, citizen,” said Bona- 
parte innocently. 


** Understand 
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**T think too well of your wits,” quoth 
Talleyrand. 

Bonaparte spent some moments search- 
ing his face. ‘Talleyrand’s eyes gave 
back a dull cold stare. “It seems, 
citizen,” said Bonaparte, “ that we under- 
stand each other well enough not to 
trust each other ?” 

“Tt is the way of fools. 
you were not one, General.” 

“The Citizen ‘Talleyrand wants me 
to talk treason. It is a compliment. 
He must think me worth betraying.” 

Talleyrand yawned, ‘‘ You have no 
originality. If 1 wanted you destroyed 
I would persuade the Directory to shoot 
you as a deserter. Bernadotte talks of 
it already. I suppose you deserve it. 
You have left your miserable army in 
Egypt to destruction. But I am not a 
pedant. I want the day’s work done. 
You can be some use to France.” 

“In making the Citizen ‘Talleyrand 
her dictator?” Bonaparte sneered. 

Talleyrand put up one heavy shoulder 
till his short neck was altogether lost. 
“T was not born to rule. I have not 
the mind or ”—he looked with contempt 


I thought 


at his withered leg—‘“‘the body. But 
I do not like to serve fools. Bah! 


this is tedious, General. Why are you 
back, but to make yourself master of 
France? Perhaps you have a way of your 
own. You will waste less blood if you 
work with a—statesman.” 

**T am a soldier,” 

“In grain. It will always be against 
you. But you are the best fortune France 
can find. Iam willing to help you.” 

“Forgive me, citizen, if I wonder how 
you can.” 

“TI know you can do without me. I 
know I cannot do without you. You are 
ready for the blood of a civil war. Well, 
Iam not. It is waste.” 

That note rang to Bonaparte’s heart. 
Prodigal at need of the lives and work of 
men, he was governed as yet by the sane 
hatred of spending in vain. “ What is 
your plan ?” he said sharply. 

“A constitution,” said ‘Talleyrand. 

“ An imbecility ! ” 

“Tt is imbeciles who people the world 
and fight for you. You must please the 
imbeciles. ‘That is the secret of govern- 
ment. There is Sieyes—if you fill him 





to the neck with gold he will draw a 
new constitution for you—a constitution 
decorated with a chief magistrate. 
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will make a party of reform in the Council. 
There is your brother Lucien, who is 
fool enough to be a sincere Republican. 
You can impose upon him and he upon 
respectability. Let him carry our reform. 
You will be chief magistrate of the 
Republic. From that it is an easy step to 
something else.” 

“TI see a weakness,” said Bonaparte. 

“T see a thousand.” 

“Whether I go your way or my own, I 
must have troops.” 

“Oh, if you are afraid 
Talleyrand. 


“Precisely. I 


sneered 





am afraid. There are 


brigades at St. Cloud. I must have 
them.” 

Talleyrand shrugged. “Tell your 
brother Lucien that the state cannot 


leave General Bonaparte without a com- 
mand. So devoted an adherent of the 
Republic—it would be indecent. He 
must have the army of Paris.” 
“That first,” said Bonaparte sharply. 
“Tt is easy. The next difficulty is 
greater.” 





“When one has troops ” Bonaparte 
began. 

“One has not secured the Citizen 
Fouché.” 

“A chief of police,” Bonaparte 
sneered. 


* An artist in crime, It is the only 
wise thing I know of our rulers, that 
they pay Fouché weil. If he sees that 
you or I have become dangerous, we shall 
quietly expire.” 

“ He is doubtless for sale.” 

“T have not the money. It will be 
wise to remain obscure from the Citizen 
Fouché till we are ina position to make 
him fear a little.” 

Bonaparte smiled. 
spirit pleased him. “So much for 
Fouché,” he said. “And what is the 
price of the Citizen ‘Talleyrand’s  in- 
genuity ?” 

“Tet me be the minister of a ruler of 
France that has a brain,” 

“You are disinterested, citizen.” 

“‘T shall show you that I am not. I 
have no virtues, General. Only I cannot 
digest fools.” 

Bonaparte smiled. Before they parted 
he had engaged to meet ‘Talleyrand on 
the morrow. But as Talleyrand’s carriage 
rolled away back to Paris a pair of horse- 
men were following it from afar. ‘Talley- 
rand had not made too much of the 
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“*1 hate compliments with thorns,' Josephine pouted.” 
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Citizen Fouché. The Citizen Fouché— 
he was the only force of that flabby, 
greedy Government. ‘To kill the Directory 
—to abolish Barras and Gohier and 
Moulin—that was nothing for a man with 
wits and a regiment. But the Citizen 
Fouché was different—was as able as a 
knave can be. Greedy of cash, he loved 
the Directory and its lax order that fed 
him fat, as a drunkard loves a tavern. 
Bonaparte, in spite of a protesting maid, 
had intruded himself into Josephine’s 
room. She was at her ease in a cloud 
of lace—a picture of the charm of sex. 
Bonaparte could see that no more. He 
stood over her, cold and menacing. 
“We go back to Paris to-morrow, Jose- 


phine. You will at length behave as my 
wife.” He did not wait to see her cry. 


‘The next day he welcomed his brother 
Lucien, that austere republican, to the 
little house in the Rue Chantereine. He 
found Lucien convinced, like every honest 


man in France, that the times were out of 


joint, by no means convinced that he was 
the man to set them right. Bonaparte 
was sympathetic. He talked with his 
florid eloquence of the ideal republic. 
He inflamed Lucien’s imagination, ‘Till 
the cry broke out: “ Napoléon! you 
were born to be the saviour of France.” 
Then he was modestly shy. He sent the 
good Lucien away, sure that he was a 
noble republican hero, and he went to 
confer with Talleyrand. One of the 
Citizen Fouche’s familiars followed him 
without ostentation. 

In the like peaceful manner several 
days passed. Fouché watching keenly 
for a trace of sinister activity, found none, 
and hesitated to strike. It was the ex- 
cellent Lucien who sprang a mine upon 
him. Urgent that the services of his 
heroic brother should not be lost to the 
state, Lucien set a good republican friend 
to move that General Bonaparte be ap 
pointed commander of the army of Paris. 
None of the Council suspected more than 
Lucien himself. It was carried easily. 
The only army in France was put at 
Bonaparte’s call. ‘Then Fouché under- 
stood. He was no more a republican 


than Bonaparte himself; he cared no 
more for the Directory and the Council. 
But the government of fools suited him 
well ; let him peculate and extort at will. 
He made ready to abolish Bonaparte. 
Captain Barsac also was displeased with 
Bonaparte. 


It seemed to him that Bona- 
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parte had been unreasonable, and Captain 
Barsac was not ready to encourage a man 
in being unreasonable about his _ wife. 
So he made a call upon Josephine in 
the Rue Chantereine. It was well for 
Bonaparte. 

On that night Bonaparte went to 
Talleyrand’s house to meet the sleek 
Abbe Sieyés. “ ‘The Citizen General,” 
Talleyrand explained, after compliments, 
“longs to see a purer government in 
France.” 

“The Citizen General,” said Sieyés, 
with enthusiasm, ‘is of Roman virtue.” 
And perhaps he believed it. He had 
a unique ability in self-deception. He 
believed in himself. 

‘IT know the austere patriotism of 
the Citizen Sieyés,” said Bonaparte, who 
knew that Talleyrand had been filling 
him with gold. “Therefore I turn to 
him, I appeal to him in the name of 
France, to devise with his unequalled 
powers a constitution worthy of her 
glory.” 

“That is the work of a genius,” said 
Talleyrand, who knew that Sieyés was 
greedy of flattery as of money. “ ‘lo 
put it into action is for rough men of 
affairs.” 

Sieyés coughed. He had been giving 
birth to constitutions since he began to 
shave, but he would not cheapen himself 
by being too facile. “It is indeed a 
matter of painful ratiocination. It calls 
for the exhaustion of the highest faculties 
of man. We have to preserve the sacred 
principles of Liberty, Equality, Fraternity— 
to give the nation confidence in the plan 
of government re 

“And the executive full power,” said 
Bonaparte sharply. 

Sieyés scratched his shining nose. 
“That is no doubt desirable,” said he. 

“Tt is indispensable,” said Bonaparte. 

Sieyés looked at him thoughtfully— 
and remembered ‘Talleyrand’s — gold. 
“But we have to preserve the glorious 
principles of the Revolution,” said he. 

“That,” said Talleyrand suavely, “is 
why we appeal to you.” 

And_ Sieyés understood what was 
wanted—a mask for despotism. A con- 
stitution which would cheat republicans 
into thinking it republican, while it gave 
Bonaparte freedom to use all France at 
his will He was not ready to provide it 
cheaply. “ But I must be assured,” said 
he, “that no treason is meditated to holy 
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liberty,” and he looked Talleyrand full in 
the face. 

Talleyrand put onc hand in his pocket. 
He smiled. ‘‘I will give you every 
assurance, my dear Sieyés,” and he made 
coins chink. 

Sieyés flushed. It was annoying that 
Talleyrand should not think him of 
sufficient importance to be refined. He 
turned to Bonaparte, saw him smiling, 
coughed, and began in the tone of a 
professor. “In attempting to attain the 
ideal government, General,” said he, “ we 
should have always before our eyes the 
glorious example of ancient Rome. There, 
with a perfect recognition of the rights of 
man—for every citizen, you must know, 
had the vote—we find that the officers 
they elected, the great officers of state, 
the consuls He broke off suddenly 
and looked anxiously at the window. 
There was some noise outside. 

“Consul: it has a good republican 
sound,” said Talleyrand, and he looked 
at Bonaparte. ‘“ Does General Bonaparte 
stand for the consulate ?” 

“Does consulate mean power?” said 
Bonaparte. ‘I must have power, power 
in peace and war. I x 

Sieyés, who had not listened to them, 
Sieyés, who had been straining to hear 
the noises of the street, started forward 
and crept to the window and peered out. 
They saw his sleek face go white. 

“What is it, man?” said Bonaparte 
sharply. 

Sieyés turned, and they saw his swollen 
eyes. ‘‘ Gendarmes, Iouché’s gendarmes,” 
he said hoarsely. 

Bonaparte pounced on the candles and 
put them out. 

Then Talleyrand’s level voice spoke out 
of the gloom. ‘Does it occur to you, 
General, that if you wished to draw 
attention to this room, you have done it ?” 

“Is there a way out?” Bonaparte 
hissed. 

‘““A way out to the gendarmes,” said 
Talleyrand calmly. “Noother. You do 
not seem at your best in danger, General. 
I wonder if there is any.” ‘They heard 
him rise and limp to the window... . 
The noise in the street grew louder and 
louder. “General, is your hand 
steady enough to light the candles ?” said 
falleyrand, and heard Bonaparte mutter 
an oath, “In his emotions our dear 
Sieyts has forgotten that Fouché gener- 
ously provides each night an escort for 
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the carriages of the 
gambling hells. One carriage has broken 
down outside. They are going on now, 
That is all... .” He sneered at Bona- 
parte bungling with the candles. ‘I 
did not suspect you of being so amusing, 
General.” 

Bonaparte glared at him, and since it 
was the best thing to do, told the truth. 
“T am never at ease with the danger I 
do not know.” 

“Tam your opposite,” said ‘Talleyrand. 
“The unknown stimulates me.” 

“\Ve are not here to discuss tastes,” 
said Bonaparte roughly ; and turned to 
Sieyés, who had_ swiftly recovered his 
ease. ‘‘ About these consuls !” 

That night they hammered out in the 
rough the constitution that was to impose 
upon the earnest republicans of France. 
‘There were to be three consuls, the first 
of them supreme, the others his ministers, 
But every man in France was to have 
a vote in electing the senate, and the 
senate would choose the consuls. “The 
senate being quite free in its choice,” said 
Sieyés. 

“So long as it chooses right,” said 
Talleyrand, and even the respectable 
Sieyés allowed himself to smile. He was 
charged with the task of elaborating the 
republican beauties of the scheme, and 
they parted. The faithful Jean Dortan 
was roused from his sleep in the ante- 
room, called Bonaparte’s carriage -and 
guarded him home. ‘They were followed. 

Captain Barsac, who had other ladies 
in Paris to visit, was a little late in calling 
on Josephine. He was told that the 
citizeness was not at home. “ Assure her 
that she is, my dear,” said he to the maid, 
and came in. ‘The splendours of his 
uniform and his body were spread over 
a couch when Josephine swam into the 
room. 

“Oh, but you are wicked, and I cannot 
possibly receive you.” 

Captain Barsac_ kissed 
“That is why I am here.” 

“Napoleon will be furious.” 

“JT never permit husbands to interfere 
with me,” said Captain Barsac. ‘“ And 


keepers of the 


her hands. 


your charms are multiplied by the gentle- 
man’s jealousy.” 

Josephine put out a white arm and 
fingered the buttons of Barsac’s coat. 
“But you do like me myself?” she asked, 
and looked up at him with a_ child’s 
longing in her dark eyes. 
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“Citizeness, I never knew a woman 
so much a woman and so little. I adore 
the child in you. ‘The woman—humph!” 

“What?” said Josephine, wrinkling 
her fair brow. 

But a military oath and the roar of 
a bull rang in the street, and there was 


the scream of steel. Captain Barsac 
sprang to the window. “Name of a 


dog, the Little Corporal!” said he, and 
plucked at his sword and leapt out. 


Fouché, you remember, had made 
arrangements for Bonaparte. When 


Bonaparte’s carriage drew up in the Rue 
Chantereine there was another carriage 
behind it. When Bonaparte stepped out 
on the causeway a ring of men gathered 
about him. Jean Dortan started forward 
from the door to buffet them aside. 
Then steel gleamed out in the dim light, 
and Bonaparte jumped back to his 
carriage, and Jean Dortan, head down 
like a bull, and like a bull roaring, 
plunged at the ring. ‘Two he caught in 
his arms and dashed them on the stones, 
but the rest beat him down and swept 
over him upon Bonaparte, who from the 
shelter of the carriage defended himself 
ill enough while he yelled to the coach- 
man to drive on. But they had beaten 
the coachman off the box, they held the 
reins, and three of them pressed Bonaparte 
hard: his sword was flickering feebly— 
he was beaten back to the farthest corner 
of the carriage—they were in the doorway 
shortening their swords. 

“ Engage, citizens!” a gay voice rang 
behind them, a white flash shot into one 
man’s eye, recoiled, and sped to another 
heart. ‘The third man leapt from the 
carriage, fell, staggered to his feet and 
ran. Barsac’s sword swung upon the 
two grovelling with Jean Dortan, and one 
writhed away and fled. ‘The other was 
still enough. Jean Dortan was hammer- 
ing out his brains. Barsac returned to 
Bonaparte. ‘You seem to have some 
enemies, General,” said he. ‘ Yet your 
manners are very agreeable.” 

Bonaparte came out of the carriage 
panting: “Captain Barsac? What do 
you do here?” 

“It is not often that one jumps out 
of the window to meet the husband, is 
it?” said Barsac with a laugh. ‘Then 
he saw a line of blood on Bonaparte’s 
temple, and swore. ‘General, have these 


swine of civilians hurt you?” 
“Tt is nothing,” said Bonaparte quietly. 
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The present danger never troubled him, 
“Come in, Jean—Jean ” But the 
methodical rumble of oaths from Jean 
Dortan, who was picking up the battered 
coachman, gave evidence that he was 
not wounded to death. Bonaparte and 
Barsac went into the house together, 
Down the street scared heads peered 
out of dark windows, but brawls were 
too common under the good government 
of the Directory to draw a wise bourgeois 
over his threshold by night. 

Under the candles in the hall Bona- 
parte turned and faced Barsac, and the 
two men stood close, Bonaparte’s eyes 
searching the reckless gay face that defied 
him. ‘It appears, Captain Barsac, that 
you took the trouble to save my life,” 
said Bonaparte. ‘‘I have made a mistake 
about you.” 

“T was thoughtless.” Barsac gave an 
irritating smile. ‘‘ Of course you are the 
impediment to my affections,” 

“ This is not very amusing, Captain.” 

Barsac broke out laughing. ‘Ah, well 
—perhaps the game is up. It is hard 
now to pretend I love the citizeness very 
much, But it was entertaining.” 

Into the hall, a beautiful picture of alarm, 
Josephine came running.  ‘‘ Napoléon! 
You are not hurt? How terrible! Was 
it not glorious of him ?” 

The two men looked at her scornfully 
enough. “Get your cloak, Josephine. 
We go to St. Cloud at once,” said Bona- 
parte. Josephine began to babble. “At 
once,” said Bonaparte sharply. ‘‘ You are 
in danger yourself.” 

“Oh, how terrible!” said Josephine, and 
fluttered away, 

Barsac met Bonaparte’s eyes. After 
all, General,” said he, “she is very beauti- 
ful—as a doll.” 

Bonaparte shrugged. ‘Captain Barsac— 
you will escort us to St. Cloud. Paris is 
not safe yet.” 

Barsac saluted. “Who is the enemy, 
General?” he asked carelessly. 

Bonaparte’s eyes flashed. ‘Let it be 
enough for you that I call you friend.” 

Barsac’s lips moved in a_ whimsical 
smile. He did not appear to appreciate 
melodrama. “After all, it would be 
exciting to be your enemy,” he murmured. 

Bonaparte looked at him keenly. ‘Then 
he too smiled. He had a value for 
recklessness. He took Barsac’s arm and 
drew him to the door. ‘Tell me where 
you have served,” he said. . . 














‘lt is the complexion of a coward ... / will see if | can change it for you,’ 
cried Barsac to Fouché.’ 
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With Jean Dortan and Captain Barsac, 
one on either side the coachman, Bona- 
parte’s carriage rolled away to St. Cloud. 
And other of Fouché’s men, coming back 
to spy out the land, told Fouché that the 
bird had flown. Fouché spent an uneasy 
night. 

The next morning Lucien was sum- 
moned to St. Cloud to hear how vile 
enemies of the republic had tried to 
assassinate his heroic brother. Lucien 
glowed with indignation, and grasped so 
earnestly at a hint of a reformed govern- 
ment that he believed the idea his own. 
Bonaparte talked of ancient Rome and 
consuls, and Lucien was wrought by 
enthusiasm. He went back, afire with 
pure republican zeal, to inflame others. 

Some days passed while Lucien worked 
on his party in the Council, and Sieyés 
elaborated the details of his constitution, 
and Bonaparte gathered the army at St. 
Cloud into his grip. Fouché, who did 
not dare strike at him in the camp, was 
much troubled. He had seen Bona- 
parte use grape-shot before. He would 
rather stand behind the guns than in 
front. ‘lhe matter of getting there was 
hastened for him by Captain Barsac. 

Captain Barsac had an admiration for 
many other ladies besides Josephine. 
He did not permit the affair of the Rue 
Chantereine or the intentions of Fouché 
to interfere with his opportunities. He 
was visiting the golden-haired lady whom 
the world had not yet called Madame 
Talleyrand when he came upon Fouché. 
*“*Citizeness, you are the queen of the 
summer sky,” said he, “and our Fouché 
the king of a smoky fire.” ‘The lady 
tittered. He described too well Fouché’s 
grey complexion and lurid hair. 

Fouché grinned at him. “I forget. 
Are you the last or the last but one of 
Josephine’s affections? Well, I dare say 
you don’t know.” 

Barsac smiled very amiably. He took 
one pace forward. ‘I detest your com- 
plexion,” he said blandly. 

“Oh, have I touched on a_ sore?” 
Fouche grinned. ‘ Be comforted, Captain. 
Bonaparte will help you back to her 
favours. ‘They are his bribe for fools.” 

“Tt is the complexion of a coward,” 
Barsac went on with his own subject. 
“T will see if I can change it for you.” 
He struck Fouché’s grey cheek with his 
open hand, laughed, and turned on his 
heel. “If you have a friend who is a 
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gentleman, send him to me,” he said, over 
his shoulder. 

“Do not be afraid that I shall forget 
you, Captain Barsac,” quoth Fouché. 

“How witty we are!” cried the lady: 
‘pray be content with a battle of wit.” 

“Our poor Fouché, you see, would 
have no weapons,” Barsac explained. 

“Then let it be a battle of politeness.” 

“The poor Fouché does not know the 
rules.” 

“ But it is you, Captain Barsac—— 

“Let it be, citizeness,” said Fouché 
quietly. “He requires a lesson. He 
shall have it to meditate on in the next 
world.” 

“Where I shall be far removed from 
Touche.” 

‘In the hell of fools,” quoth Fouché, 
and slid across the perturbed drawing- 
room. He changed a word or two here 
and there, and was gone, 

Then ‘Talleyrand limped across to 
Barsac. “If I had the felicity to be you, 
Captain,” said he in a low, level voice, “ I 
should gallop to St. Cloud, and live quietly 
awhile.” 

“Tt would be gross flattery of Fouché.” 

“You do not value your life? Perhaps 
you are right. But consider the feelings 
of those who may have a use for you 
both.” 

“T’ll be no use to the man that uses 
Fouché,” Barsac laughed. 

‘IT bid you good-bye,” said Talleyrand 
gravely, and turned away. 

But Captain Barsac stayed late, and 
on his leisurely way home to St. Cloud 
was not assailed. For Fouché was not 
thinking of assassination then. You see 
him alone, the stiff fox-hair ruffled, and 
the grey face wrought in many wrinkles 
as he meditates over his own safety. ‘The 
end of it was that he went to St. Cloud 
himself. He was in time to see Sieyés 
come out of Bonaparte’s quarters. 

Bonaparte, behind a table bearing two 
pistols, received him with a queer, puzzling 
smile. 

“Accept the assurance of my entire 
devotion, General,” said Fouché. 

“T was curious to know how you would 
begin,” said Bonaparte. 

“That is not bad,” said Fouché criti- 
cally. “But as for those things ”—he 


pointed at the pistols, and snapped his 
fingers at them—“ really, General !” 

“They are a compliment to you, 
Bonaparte smiled. 


citizen.” 
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“But not to your intelligence. Oh, 
you may hold one of them to my head 
all the time if you are sure your hand is 
steady. I am not such a fool as to want 
to murder you.” 

“ Yet you tried.” 

“Eh? Oh, you mean that fracas in 
the Rue Chantereine. If they had been 
my men they would not have bungled 
you.” 

Bonaparte laughed. 
lie, and you know it is a lie, so why 

“Should we not be at ease?” said 
Fouché coolly. “ After all, when you are 
plotting against the Directory you must 
expect to be hit back.” 

“You are an impudent liar, citizen,” 
said Bonaparte. 

Fouché laughed. “ Very well, I want 
to plot with you. That is all.” 

 Good-day, citizen,” said Bonaparte. 

Fouché rose. “So be it. I go back 
to Paris to arrest brother Lucien and his 
friends,” 

“Qh,” Bonaparte smiled, “then I 
think you will not go back to Paris,” and 
he struck his bell. 

“Do you take me for an idiot?” said 
Fouché wearily. ‘‘Do you suppose I 
trusted you? If I am not back in Paris 
in'two hours, brother Lucien will be in a 
cell of the Conciergerie.” 

“ But that would be very uncomfortable 
for the Citizen Fouché,” Bonaparte mur- 
mured. 

“T know,” said Fouché. “I know you 
must win. But I know I can give youa 
hell of trouble. Now then: is it worth 


“*T know that is a 


” 





while ?” 

“What do you want?” Bonaparte 
asked. 

“What I’ve got. The same office 


under you as under the Directory.” 
Bonaparte. meditated, with his eyes on 
the pistols. ‘ The fact is, I am not sure 
that I want you, Fouché.” 
“You will. For three plots there 
are against your life now = 
“What?” cried Bonaparte with a start. 
Fouché was through his armour at last. 
Fouché swore. ‘“ Do you suppose you 
can make yourself a tyrant without a 
thousand Jacobins trying to murder you ? 
Don’t you know human nature?” .. . 
There was silence awhile . “ You'll 





want the best minister of police you can 
get,” said Fouché, and tapped his breast. 
“That's all.” 

He saw Bonaparte moisten his lips. 
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** What plots are these ? ” 
gruffly. 

Fouché, who had to invent them on 
the moment, was glib. He had been in 
too many plots himself to be in danger of 
failing for grim details. . . . He made an 
alarming story. . Bonaparte fidgeted, 
and rose at last, and began to pace the 
room with quick, short, nervous steps. 
Fouché watched, narrow-eyed. He under- 
stood perfectly now. Luck and his own 
vast knowledge of the meanness and 
weakness of men had delivered Bonaparte 
into his hands. Peril in mystery quelled 
the great soldier’s soul. He was the 
slave of the unknown. Fouché exulted. 
He saw his profit secure. He could wield 
the power of fear. All Bonaparte’s strength 
was at his order... . Bonaparte—the 
fool! So thought Fouché while he worked 
out his lies, He had finished the 
tale some time before Bonaparte answered. 

“You will see to these plots, 
Fouché.” 

“It’s my business if I am Bonaparte’s 
minister of police. Oh—one thing more. 
‘There is a bully of yours has forced a 
quarrel on me. It won't suit you now 
for me to be made cold meat by the 
Captain Barsac. . . . Tell him so.” 

Bonaparte glared at him. “ You will 
take a humbler tone with me, Fouché, 
or 


said Bonaparte 





“When you are king, I’ll be a courtier,” 
Fouché grinned and went out. 

Bonaparte sat with his chin on his 
breast, his great brow drawn, his hands 
gripping the table, while he wrestled with 
thought and fear.... It was long 
before he called for Jean Dortan and 
demanded Captain Barsac. When Barsac 
came, Bonaparte did not see him at once. 
Barsac sighed audibly. 

Bonaparte brushed the hair back from 
his brow and looked up. ‘“ Ah, Captain 
Barsac. You have forced a quarrel on 
the citizen Fouché ?” 

“Do not thank me, General. 

a pleasure.” 

“What harm has he done you ?” 

Barsac yawned. “His existence irritates 
me, my general. Also, I want to annoy 
the devil. So I am sending him Fouché.” 

“You are not amusing, Captain Barsac.” 
Bonaparte frowned. ‘‘ You will compose 
this quarrel,” 

‘* Precisely, general. In Fouché’s grave.” 

‘‘ Enough, sir! Understand me. Fouché 
is my friend P 


It was 
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**T am sorry for you, General.” 

“IT command you to make him yours.” 

Barsac shrugged. There was some- 
thing of a sneer in his blue eyes. “It 
happens to be impossible, sir.” 

Bonaparte’s eyes gleamed. ‘“ You defy 
me, Captain Barsac ?” he cried. 

“The fact is, sir, I am attending to 
your honour,” said Barsac coolly. “I 
found this pig Fouché speaking ill of 
the citizeness, your wife. You will agree 
that nothing remains but to kill him.” 

“You are suddenly very tender of my 
honour,” Bonaparte sneered. ‘ You will 
only meet Fouché as my friend.” 

For a moment Barsac showed his 
surprise. ‘Then that passed into contempt. 
He shook his head. 

“What, sir?” 

“JT do not permit men to insult the 
women I admire. You are different. We 
shall not understand each other, General.” 

Bonaparte let out an oath. ‘ You talk 
of your honour for women, you libertine, 
debauchee—you ? 

“IT am human, General, whatever you 
are,” cried Barsac. He was flushed, and 
his fingers fidgeted for his sword. “I 
warn you!” 

You ” Bonaparte stammered with 
wrath in a medley of words. “The 
guard! Name of God! The officer of 
the guard!” he thundered, and when the 
man broke in, “ Captain Barsac is under 
arrest!” he cried. 

“ Because General Bonaparte has mis- 
laid his honour,” Barsac sneered, as he 
gave up his sword. 

He was but just led away when Jean 
Dortan bustled into the room. ‘ What 
has he been doing, General?” said he 
briskly. 

Bonaparte frowned. 
fool to you, Jean?” 

“He saved our lives,” quoth Jean 
Dortan. ‘ What has he done?” 

“He would not obey orders.” 

Jean Dortan knew Bonaparte too well 
now to believe much that he said. 
*“What were the orders?” he asked. 

“Go to the devil!” said Bonaparte, 
and turned to his papers. 

“That means you are 








“What is the 


ashamed of 


them,” said Jean Dortan coolly. He 
studied Bonaparte awhile with keen, 
honest eyes, and checked himself in 


the moment of saying something and 
went out. He often put too high a 
value on silence. 
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Bonaparte alone reviewed his position. 
All was going well. ‘lhe army looked 
devoted. Lucien had a strong party on 
the Council. ‘There was nothing to fear 
but those dark plots against himself. 
And Fouche answered for them. Fouché 
was on his side now. He was safe, 
quite safe. But that night Talley- 
rand came to him, and after they had 
talked of Sieyes and Lucien and _ the 
Council, ‘“‘ You thought Fouché worth 


buying?” Talleyrand asked. Bonaparte 
nodded. ‘That interests me,” said 


Talleyrand, looking at him curiously. 
“For safety,” said Bonaparte. ‘Talley- 

rand coughed. ‘“ Why, you said yourself 

Fouche was dangerous,” cried Bonaparte. 
“TI wonder if it is worth while to be 


quite safe?” said Talleyrand. “One 
pays so dear.” But Bonaparte did not 
understand, 

The conspiracy prospered. _ Sieyés 


finished his constitution. It was saturated 
with elections. The people were to elect 
representatives, and they again others, 
and they others again who were the 
Council of State. What the Council of 
State had to do was not clear, for the 
First Consul had power to do everything, 
and the First Consul—provisionally, the 
constitution politely said—was General 
Bonaparte. But the idea of so many 
elections captivated Lucien’s republican 
brain, and he answered for it that the 
constitution should be popular. ‘The 
ingenuity of Fouché abolished another 
chance of danger. The existing Council 
of the Directory had to be abolished. 
It might object, and Jacobin Paris sup- 
port it in contumacy. Fouché organised 
a sham riot, which so frightened the 
worthy councillors that they resolved to 
adjourn to St. Cloud, where they might 
have the protection of the army. So 
they walked into the trap. Still the wise 
Directory, Gohier, Moulin, and the rest, 
heard nothing, saw nothing. 

It was a clear autumn night, and the 
forest shades loomed blue-black against 
the silver flood of moonlight. The sky 
gleamed with stars. Before his quarters 
Bonaparte paced to and fro on Jean 
Dortan’s arm. He felt safe enough, for 
Jean Dortan’s strength was proven, and 
his sentries had been doubled since 
Me loved such 


Fouché’s tale of plots. 
hours beneath the stars. 

It happened, unfortunately, that night, 
that Captain Barsac had an engagement 






























with a Mademoiselle Duthé, who mattered 
nothing then and matters nothing now. 
He had sent by an officer of the guard a 
message to Bonaparte saying that Captain 
Barsac offered his compliments and would 
be glad of leave to finish a very respect- 
able amour. But the man conceived it a 
kindness to Barsac to keep the message 
to himself, and so no answer came. 
Barsac was not the man to disappoint a 
woman for such a trifle as imprisonment. 
As soon as the night guard was mounted 
and all quiet, Captain Barsac squeezed 
his body through the window-bars and 
dropped to the ground. He cursed the 
moonlight in a hearty whisper, but he 
knew well enough where the sentries 
should be, and he went warily. 

Silent Bonaparte walked, looking often 
at the splendours of the northern sky. 


He had new plans of Empire now. Now 
it was to be Europe first, and_ first 
England. The sea power that had 


thwarted him once and again was to be 
crushed, the race of shopkeepers bled 
white to feed his arms. ‘Then for the 
worn-out kingdoms of the mainland. The 
stupid barriers of race must be battered 
down and all Europe welded into one 
people. Then to launch the West upon 
the East and conquer a world-empire. . 
That would be enough even for his 
strength. 

He had halted, he was gazing up at 
the sky. Under Sirius he saw a tiny 
point of reddish light. He gripped Jean 
Dortan’s arm fiercely. ‘‘ See!” he cried, 
“see! It is my ownstar!” Jean Dortan 
looked and grunted. But Bonaparte 
gazed wide-eyed and his breath came 
fast. . He believed in it. It was 
the light of the world-fate aglow for him. 

“Halt, there!” The challenge rang 
clear. Captain Barsac, who did not 
know the sentries were doubled, had tried 
to slip through where a gap should be, 
and found none. “Halt, there! The 
countersign!” But Captain Barsac ran 
at his best speed. The sentry flung up his 
musket and fired: Captain Barsac fell 
down on his face. 

Bonaparte turned, and the light of the 
star was still in his eyes—turned and saw 
the dead... . He swayed on Jean 
Dortan’s arm, he caught at his throat. 
“My God!” he muttered hoarsely, 
“what is it?” 

“Tt is a dead man,” said Jean Dortan, 
and disengaged himself. 
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‘My star,” cried Bonaparte, and flung 
his hand to heaven. ** Again 
again. . . .” With unequal steps he made 
his way to the dead. 


Jean Dortan was there. The guard 
were running up. Jean Dortan rose 
and dropped his handkerchief across 


the face. 
he said, ' 

Bonaparte Lent down, lifted the hand- 
kerchief and looked—there was something 
of a sneer beneath the ugly wound that 
hid the eyes. ‘‘He has his deserts,” 
said Bonaparte. Jean Dortan turned 
away. “Here! Jean! I want you.” 

‘**You are sometimes too much for me,” 
said Jean Dortan, and went off. 

Bonaparte stood alone by 
Again he looked up at his 
turned, and slowly, alone, his head bent, 
he walked back through the moonlight. 
... It was not the fate of Captain 
Barsac that kept him pacing his room 
till the sky was yellow at dawn. The 
death of men who had saved him never 
broke his rest. But again that grim 
union of his star and a vision of death 
wrought and wracked his mind. He 
went in fear of mystery. He was the 
slave of wild fancies. He trembled at 
he knew not what. Ill at ease with the 
world, he suspected its heait malign. He 
felt vague forces he could not grasp or 
guide, and he cowered. 

In the morning he had to throw the 
dice for power. ‘The Council had to 
appoint him Consul and abolish them- 
selves. Lucien had done his best with 
the Council, but many of them were 
against him—they doubted Bonaparte, 
they loved the profitable Directory, they 
loved their own importance. Bonaparte 
risked as little as he could, His troops 
were massed about the Chateau of St. 
Cloud. When the Council assembled 
in the Orangery, Le Clerc’s grenadiers 
marched up to the doors. 

But when the Council saw the shakoes 
and bayonets at their door all was tumult. 
Lucien tried to speak to foe and friend. 
All was lost in the din: “Live the 
Constitution! Live Liberty! Down with 
the Dictator! ‘The Constitution or death! 
Live Sacred Fraternity! Live the Council ! 
Live ! !” So the storm raged, and 


“Tt is your Captain Barsac,” 


the dead. 
star; then 


Live ! 


in the midst of it came Bonaparte himself, 
3onaparte in his grey coat, his head 
sunken a little, pallid, his eyes, dark- 
3ehind him 


ringed, looking right on. 
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tramped four grenadiers. He was risking 
nothing. 

On the tribune he took his stand, and 
the shouting died. “Citizens,” he cried, 
“you stand over a volcano. Let a 
soldier tell the truth frankly. I was 
quiet in my home when this Council 
summoned me to action. I obeyed. I 
wield the. sword of my country for her 





glory. I swear that France holds no 
more devoted patriot. Dangers surround 
us. Liberty ” he faltered. His lips 


moved still, but made no clear sound, 
He flung out his arms and seemed to 
point at nothing. He saw again in the 
midst his star, the vision of death. . . 

“Liberty!” Aréna the Corsican took 
up the cry. “Liberty! The name 
chokes him. Down with the Dictator ! 
Down with Bonaparte!” and he rushed 
to the tribune, while the Council broke 
out: “Down with the Dictator! Down 
with the tyrant!” and at last there 
sounded that terrible cry of the Terror : 
“ Hors la loi! Hors la loi!” Aréna 
caught Bonaparte, and others tore at his 
limbs and began to drag him from the 
tribune. His grenadiers broke in and 
rescued him: “Out! Get me out!” he 
muttered hoarsely. His eyes were fixed 
and swollen. ‘The grenadiers thrust 
through the councillors to the door, and 
Lucien and his party followed swiftly, 
for already the cry “Hors la loi!” 
had quelled all else, and Aréna was 
on the tribune moving the decree of out- 
lawry. 

Outside the soldiers were swaying 
disorderly, muttering of what it meant ; 
and when they saw Bonaparte, his livid 
face, his eyes, as of a man with the palsy, 
the ranks were broken and the regiment a 
chattering mob. Murat and Le Clerc 
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ran to their general, fiercely asking for 
orders. 

But Bonaparte could not speak. 

His fate was on a razor edge. A mo- 
ment more and the soldiers had scattered. 
It was Lucien who sprang on a horse, the 
respectable Lucien who thundered out 
Soldiers, the Council is betraying the 
Republic. If my brother were a tyrant,” 
he plucked out his sword, “this blade 
should be first in his breast. I call upon 
you in the name of France, in the name 
of Liberty, Equality, Fraternity, abolish 
the Council of traitors.” 

The soldiers began to cheer,'and Murat, 
turning impatiently from the helpless 
Bonaparte, cried: ‘ ‘The drums, name of 
God, the drums!” and at the roll of the 
drums the regiment formed again. 

“ Forward, grenadiers!” cried Lucien 
the republican. It was the end of the 
Revolution. 

The grenadiers marched into the hall. 
The champions of liberty had no mind to 
face the bayonets. They tore off their 
scarfs of office and scrambled over one 
another to get out of the windows, while 
the grenadiers fired at them volleys of 
laughter. 

Lucien and his party went back to the 
hall and swiftly made outlaws of those 
who had fled and swiftly established the 
new constitution and abolished them- 
selves. 

But Bonaparte stood without, stood 
alone, silent and still. . . Lucien came to 
him at last: ‘I salute the First Consul of 
France !” he cried. 

The First Consul of France turned to 
him a livid face and dulleyes. ‘T'rembled 

. struggled to speak... “It is my 
star”. . . and he fainted in Lucien’s arms 
. He had won power. . . 
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“He was to be found at the street corners of Milan, busily talking revolution.” 


THE 


STONE-THROWERS. 


BY EDWARD CECIL. 


ILLUSTRATED BY W. RUSSELL FLINT. 


Revolution had broken out—the re- 

volution for which Italy was ready, 
for which Italy hoped. ‘The food riots in 
the South had foreshadowed it, the strike 
at Bologna had testified to its hidden 
strength ; now, at last, the North would 
lead, and once again, in those May days of 
1898, the standard of liberty would be 
raised in Milan, not against the Austrians 
this time, but against the corrupt govern- 
ment which was oppressing Italy. The 
moment had come when, as soon as the 
example was set, the banner of an Italian 
Republic would be unfurled in Turin and 
Genoa, in Florence, and even in Rome. 
So at least said certain men who stood at 
the street corners in Milan. Amongst 
others, Pietro Pellico, who that day had 
come back to Milan, talked about the 
new era that was dawning for Italy. 

He was a little man, of strong sinews 
and hard muscles, and in his veins it 
might be supposed that fire rather than 
blood ran. On his body there was no use- 
less flesh. A parchment-like skin covered 
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[’ was said in Milan that the Italian 


the muscles and the bones—a skin which 
on his face and hands was broken into a 
thousand wrinkles. Though a son of a 
nation of idlers, he was never at rest, even 
now, when he was becoming an old man, 
when his rough, scanty hair, which had 
receded from his tanned, wrinkled fore- 
head, was grey upon his temples. He 
was a man who had seen much of life. 
He had lived in many countries, and he 
had worked at many trades. He would 
know no rest till he died, and it was not 
probable that he would die peacefully in 
his bed. 

To him the atmosphere of revolution 
was not strange ; he was intimate with its 
spirit, he knew its catch-words by heart, 
he welcomed it when it came to enliven 
the monotony of a dull world. He had 
neither wife nor home. He was a true 
revolutionist. He had nothing to lose— 
and he might gain. 

And so, on that May morning when it 
was said that the banner of an Italian 
Republic was being unfurled, he was to 
be found at the street corners of Milan, 
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where he was well known, talking revolu- 
tion busily. But slowly, as the hours 
passed, disgust grew till it dominated his 
thoughts. 

In each side pocket of his coat he 
carried a revolver. ‘lhey were loaded, 
and he had a plentiful supply of cartridges. 
But hardly another man to whom he talked 
was armed. 

He knew that it was true that in the 
Corso Venezia the cavalry had charged 
the crowd at the gallop, and somewhere, 
it was said, barricades had been thrown 
up. On the previous day, somewhere in 
the suburbs, there had been a scuffle 
between some workmen and the police, 
and the soldiers, with much evident 
reluctance, had fired upon the crowd. 
Some said they fired over their heads, 
Be that as it may, only two workmen 
were killed. 

And now, as Pellico looked about him, 
on this morning of the second day, when 
martial law had been proclaimed, he saw 
men and women passing up and down the 
streets, he saw shop-doors open, he saw 
labourers going to their work. 

Busily as he talked revolution, he saw 
that there was no revolution in Milan. 

And he was right. ‘There was no 
revolution in Milan. Even when the 
authorities lost their heads, as_ presently 
happened, and hunted down demonstrators 
from house to house and shot them down, 
there was no revolution. Even when a 
blundering artillery officer battered down 
the walls of a monastery, mistaking a 
crowd of beggars, who had gone to receive 
charity, for revolutionists, there was as 
much amusement as there was anger 

As Pellico saw, there was no revolution 
in Milan. ‘There were a few street riots, 
nothing more. ‘There was real unrest, 
for in those days after Adowa the people 
were beginning to see how badly they 
were governed. But from unrest to 
revolution is a long step. 

So Pellico realised that his revolvers 
would be idle. How greatly he regretted 
this he did not show. He continued to 
talk glibly. 

He was, however, thinking rapidly. 
How could he use the unrest that filled 
Milan to serve his own ends? How 
could he busy himself in that atmosphere, 
which, though not that wild atmosphere 
of revolution which he understood so well, 
might nevertheless be useful to him ? 

Lut suddenly he remembered that he 
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hada grudge to pay. He saw, witha flash 
of inspiration, that the time was opportune 
for him to pay it. 


In the north of Milan, Rocati’s Elec- 


trical Works stood in the midst of a 
thickly populated district—large, busy 


works employing several hundred men 
and women. On the first day of the riots 
the works had been open, but now, on 
the morning of the second day, they were 
closed ; not because there was any definite 
reason why they should be, but because it 
wus deemed safer to shut the great doors 
of the works during a time of unrest. 
As to the unrest among the people in the 
north of Milan there could be no doubt. 
What was equally beyond doubt was that 
for the unrest and discontent there was 
good cause. 

When Pietro Pellico, despairing of 
revolution from what he saw in the princi- 
pal streets of Milan, went northwards 
with a definite aim and intention, the 
streets near Rocati’s [Electrical Works 
were his goal. He knew the men he 
would meet there—men on whom the 
oppression of the municipal taxes was 
heavy; Socialists, whose watchword was 
‘Spread the discontent” ; Radicals, who 
found their gospel in the Seco/o, the great 
Radical paper of Milan ; and, below all, yet 
greater than all, in their power, those men 
who have no politics, no theories, and no 
dreams, who can think only of their 
miserable poverty, which spells for them 
actual, painful hunger. It would be 
strange, Pellico told himself, if, among 
such men, he could not work his will. 

When he saw that the works were 
closed, and that the men were idle in the 
streets; when he heard that many had 
gone to join the rioters elsewhere, and 
that more were on the point of doing so, 
he saw that his purpose would easily be 
attained. When he met Antonio Nitti, 
that young idealist of whom he had heard, 
who voluntarily lived among the poor and 
had won their love by his devotion to 
their cause, he laughed to himself to 
think how easy his task was. 

“Here is a tool to my hand,” he told 
himself, ‘I will pay my grudge easily 
to-day.” . 

Before long, Pellico and Nitti stood in 
the midst of a crowd. It was Nitti’s 


presence which brought the people to- 
gether, it was Pellico who worked his will 
When Nitti had spoken to 


with them. 

















them of the evil lot they suffered, when 
he had condemned the corruption of the 
Government in passionate anger, and had 
displayed before them once again how 
the charities of the city were abused 
for political purposes, Pellico began to 
ranslate his oratory into simple, definite 
terms of action. 

“Let us be up and doing, my brothers,” 
he cried. “ Let us not only stand here 
and talk, let us bear our part.” 

Many shouted their approval. It was 
evident that they only needed a leader 
and an object. 

“Signor Nitti,” continued Pellico, “has 
told you eloquently of the corruption that 
reigns at Rome. Crispi’s oppressions 
came home to you, but, even since the 
folly of Adowa overwhelmed him, there 
has still béen oppression. It is always so. 
There is folly among those who rule us, 
and for it we, the people, pay. If we 
complain, we are oppressed. It is always 
so and it will always be so, until we do 
something more than complain. Signor 
Nitti has told you all this. He has lived 
among you. He has helped you with his 
sympathy, he has eloquently displayed to 
you your wrongs, he has not grudged 
money among those of you who have 
been ill or starving—yes, starving! For it 
has come to this in this land of dear food: 
that there are some who starve! Yet 
there is something that Signor Nitti has 
never done, something at which he has 
always stopped short. He has never 
asked you to act! He has never shown 
you how to use your power! It is I who 
do so—now! ‘lo-day, when all Italy is 
moving, you also shall strike your blow !” 

It was a clever speech. It used Nitti’s 
popularity and it committed him to 
action. Without Nitti, Pellico would not 
have gained an audience any larger than 
the usual casual group; with him, he 
gained a crowd, and, with his experience, 
he immediately became its leader. 

“Who is this man?” asked a woman of 
her neighbour. 

“Pietro Pellico,” said the man at her 


side. “He was well known here once. 
He worked at the Electrical Works. 


He was a skilled man,.and he got good 
pay. But one day the was dismissed. 
He had done no wrong; ‘but, whenever 
there was discontent, he led it. After he 
was dismissed, he disappeared. ‘To-day, 
as you see, he has come back.” 
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In a room in a villa which stood near 
the road between Milan and Monza, a 
girl sat reading. She was reading very 
diligently, concentrating her whole at- 
tention upon her book, striving to follow 
and to sympathise with the reasoning that 
it put before her. She was a young girl 
of more than ordinary beauty, and she 
was surrounded by those evidences of 
refinement and luxury which the possession 
of wealth brings. It was, therefore, sur- 
prising that the book which she was read- 
ing so diligently was a book by Karl Marx, 

Emilia Rocati was able to follow the 
arguments of the great German Socialist, 
She had read many books on economics, 
and she was closely in touch with the 
social movement which was every day 
gaining fresh power in Italy. She brought 
to her reading a mental power which made 
the most closely reasoned argument easy 
to her. Nevertheless, had a_ stranger 
looked over her shoulder and seen what 
she was reading, he would have experienced 
some surprise ; for, between her and the 
standpoint from which Marx wrote, there 
was a deep gulf. It was a gulf, however, 
across which she was secking to stretch her 
arms in sympathy. 

How far could those  soft-skinned, 
rounded arms reach? Surely they were 
more fitted for dalliance and pleasure than 
for the cruel struggles which are the 
common, everyday facts upon the other 
side of the gulf. What part could that 
tall, beautiful girl play among the women 
of Socialism, however much she might 
pore over the works of Karl Marx, or how- 
ever warm her sympathy might be? 
There was something grimly amusing in 
Emilia Rocati’s reading Karl Marx—so, at 
least, a stranger might have been forgiven 
for supposing. He might also have been 
amused by the incongruity of the book 
being in that room at all. The whole 
atmosphere of the room was one of 
delicate luxury. The carpet was one 
of rich pile, and .soft, restful colouring, 
the pictures were valuable prints, the 
furniture was rare and chosen with fault- 
less taste, and on the side-tables there was 
costly Venetian glass and one or two 
statuettes of undoubtedantiquity, treasures 
such as.onily those who are,rich, as well as 
of discriminating :taste, can buy. How 
came it that Karl Marx .entered .such 
a‘room? How came it;that he had won 
such a reader as the daughter of the rich 
manufacturer, Giuseppe Rocati ? 
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The explanation was indeed simple. 
On the fly-leaf of the book was written 
the name of its owner—Antonio Nitti. 

** Ah, a love affair!” the stranger would 
murmur, with a smile and a shrug of the 
shoulders. ‘‘Of course. A common- 
place explanation, which I had overlooked.” 

The commonplace explanation was the 
true one. Emilia Rocati wished to meet 
the man who loved her more than half- 
way. She wished to see as he saw, to 
feel as he felt, to believe as he believed. 
She loved Nitti, partly for himself, partly 
for his ideals ; and love is never greater or 
nobler than when it cements a comrade- 
ship in the pursuit of a great ideal. 

That Antonio Nitti had a great ideal 
cannot be doubted. It may be that he 
loved too greatly, it may be that he under- 
estimated the difficulties that beset him, 
and that, after the manner of idealists, his 
enthusiasm to some extent blinded him. 
But the greatness of his aim was past all 
doubt. ‘To help to lift the people of Italy 
into a true freedom, to teach them to 
punish corruption among their rulers, to 
resist oppression and to demand and 
obtain better conditions of life—such were 
the aims of the enlightened Socialism 
which Nitti professed and to which he 
had dedicated his life. That Emilia 
Rocati should seek to gain that standpoint 
which he held was but natural. ‘To such 
an end she read Karl Marx. 

She was sitting with her back to the 
light, reading diligently, and her attention 
was wholly absorbed in her book. Con- 
sequently the first intimation of the coming 
of Pellico and his crowd of rioters was 
sudden and startling. A large stone 
crashed through the window behind her 
and fell to rest upon a side-table. Its 
impact made the frail table tremble, and 
a vase of Venetian glass, of the richest 
golden colour which the furnaces of 
Murano could produce, tottered for a 
moment and fell, to be broken into frag- 
ments. 

The startled girl sat paralysed. In her 
ears the crash of the stone still lingered, 
before her eyes lay the broken vase and 
the great, rough stone resting upon the 
polished surface of the table. ‘There it 
lay, sharp-cornered and rugged, with some 
of the earth from which it had been 
wrenched still clinging to it—a_ rude, 
violent messenger from the world with- 
out into the delicate, prettily furnished 
room. 
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It was a harsh awakening for Emilia 
Rocati. She knew that there were riots 
in Milan. But Milan was several miles 
distant, and the thought had never come 
to her that the rioters would come out 
from the city. But she never doubted 
for one moment the meaning of that 
stone. And as she listened she heard 
the rioters outside. She heard a voice 
commanding them. She heard their 
footsteps and a burst of laughter. 

Yet she sat helpless, stunned. Her 
mind had been full of the theories of 
Socialism. She could not at once realise 
the ugly fact that the first stone had been 
thrown by a crowd of rioters, who doubt- 
less intended to wreck the villa. 

Suddenly she heard the commanding 
voice speak cut sharply ina single word. 
“Throw!” it cried, and immediately 
a volley of stones rattled against the 
walls of the villa. ‘The windows of the 
room in which Emilia Rocati sat were 
shattered. It seemed to her as if the 
room was suddenly filled with stones. 
It was extraordinary that she was not 
hit. One stone shattered a picture on 
the wall before her; another, thrown with 
less violence, fell on to the book on her 
knees. 

She sprang to her feet and, quite heed- 
less of any danger, rushed to the window. 
She struggled with the shutters, and 
succeeded in closing them. When the 
next volley came, not a single stone 
penetrated into the room. 

She hastened to the other rooms of the 
house. She called for the servants, but 
got no answer, for, as she afterwards 
learnt, at the coming of the rioters they 
had fled or hidden themselves outside the 
house. For a moment she feared that 
she was alone, and her courage almost 
failed her. Nevertheless, she hurried 
from window to window, securing the 
shutters. 

When she saw the old woman who had 
been her nurse when she was a child and 
was now her maid coming down from 
the upper rooms, she gave a little cry of 
joy. ae 

‘“‘ Maria,” she cried, “come, quickly ! 
let us close all the shutters.” 

“T thought I was alone,” said the old 
woman. ‘The others have fled. I was 
seeking you, child. I have fastened the 


shutters in the bedrooms.” : 
She talked quickly, in little, hurried 
sentences, half held by her fear, half 














‘She determined that she would meet whatever awaited her with that dignity which they had shown. 
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reassured by discovering that she was 
not alone. 


Together they barred the door. How 
pathetically useless their preparations 
were never occurred to them, ‘There 


was no window on the ground floor which 
could not easily be broken through. 
Despite the shutters, despite the barred 
door, they were helpless, utterly helpless— 
at the mercy of the crowd of rioters 
which surrounded the villa. 

It was not surprising that Emilia Rocati 
trembled. What was shown by the fact 
that the rioters had come out from the 
city? She had heard that, beneath the 
surface, an Italian revolution was working 
upwards. Had that revolution broken 
out ? 

She went again into the room in which 
she had been reading. She looked at 
the wreckage, she heard the crowd out- 
side, she shrank as another volley of 
stones struck against the shutters, and she 
listened as the little bits of broken glass 
tinkled down after the crash, which 
showed the breaking of some hitherto 
unbroken pane. At her side old Maria 
was muttering prayers. For her the world 
seemed tottering. No terror, when it 
came, could exceed what her fears 
pictured. 

Though she quailed before the outrage 
of the rioters’ violence, Emilia Rocati 
did not pray. She began to recall all she 
had read of the French Revolution. It 
seemed to her that she was called 
suddenly to play a part such as many 
women played then. She would have 
to face insult, and perhaps, afterwards, 
even death. She remembered how the 
women of Versailles had met such an 
insult, and how, in the end, they had 
faced death. She determined that she 
would meet whatever awaited her with 
that dignity which they had shown. She 
bade old Maria call upon her saints in 
silence. 


Meanwhile, outside the villa, Pietro 
Pellico was well pleased with the thorough- 
ness with which the work he was directing 
was being done. So well pleased was he 
that, despite Antonio Nitti’s urgent protest, 
he determined that it should be com- 
pleted. 

He laughed at Nitti’s protests. ‘‘ Five 
years ago, Signor Nitti,” he shouted, so 
that others also should hear, “ Giuseppe 
Rocati dismissed me from his employ- 
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ment. I was earning a good wage— 
enough to live in comfort and to save for 
my old age. He dismissed me. I had 
done no wrong. But, amongst his work- 
people, I was a leader. Whenever they 
demanded justice, I led them. That was 
why he dismissed me. He smiled when 
I told him so, I told him that some day 
I would repay the injustice he did me. 
He shrugged his shoulders. Behold, to- 
day I am repaying !” 

His manner was of the theatre, but it 
was well chosen. It was the language in 
which to speak to the crowd. It inflamed 
them, it gave their arms strength to throw. 
But it made Nitti despair. He saw that 
the strength of the people was being 
prostituted to serve a private grudge. 

Pellico split up the crowd into four 
parts, and he placed one on each side of 
the villa. He separated some to gather 
stones, and he directed the stone-throwing 
in volleys. In consequence, with in- 
credible quickness his work was done. 
There was not a window which was not 
shattered, and they were ready to sack 
the villa. 

But this time the military training which 
had made the crowd so efficient held it 


in check. It waited for the word of 
command. And, in that moment of 
waiting, Nitti stepped before it. ‘ Have 


you not done enough ?” he cried. “ You 
have come out here to be the tools of a 
man who has a private grudge to pay.” 

He was foolish enough to upbraid them 
in his righteous anger, and he pleaded 
with them to refrain from doing worse 
than they had already done. ‘There were 
angry murmurs, there was even laughter, 
for the crowd was Pellico’s, and not his. 
But, to his amazement, he was given a 
hearing. 

But the crowd only seemed to be 
listening to Nitti. It cared little what he 
said. It had found a man who would 
lead it, and not talk to it—an unscrupulous, 
audacious man, but still a leader. It held 
back now, not because Nitti stayed it, but 
because, in the window behind him, the 
shutters of which had been thrown open, 
Emilia Rocati stood. 

It held back in amazement at seeing a 
girl standing, calm and fearless, in the 
window space, carelessly pushing aside 
the shutters. 

“You have done your work well,” she 
said, in a clear and steady voice. “Do 
not hesitate to complete it. ‘There is 

















no one to stand in your way. I am alone 
here, save for an old woman. Signor 
Nitti, do not stand between these people 
and their desire.” 

For a moment the crowd stood silent, 
and, in the stillness, they heard the sharp 
rattle of firing from the direction of 
Milan. ‘They themselves were unarmed, 
save for their stones, and to an unarmed 
crowd the sound of firing is always terri- 
fying. 

Moreover, Emilia Rocati, standing fear- 
less and contemptuous, represented a force 
which they could never conquer. She 
rebuked them, where Nitti failed. And, 
in their hesitation, there were some who 
began to regret what they had done; 
there were others who saw suddenly that 
they had been helping to repay Pellico’s 
private grudge; and there were many who, 
as they listened to the firing from Milan, 
realised with fear that the soldiers might 
come upon them, an unarmed crowd. It 
was in vain, therefore, that Pellico urged 
them on. Some of them told him bluntly 
that they had done enough. 

Many, however, still had stones in their 
hands. It happened that Nitti began to 
speak again. Partly in anger at having 
been shamed, partly in exasperation at 
hearing his voice, there were those who 
turned upon him. Some one threw his 
stone: it struck the orator’s forehead. 
Immediately other stones were thrown, 
and Nitti fell. Then, despite the pro- 
testing Pellico, the crowd melted away. 





At Nitti’s side Emilia Rocati was 
kneeling, supporting his head, brushing 
the hair back from his forehead, seeking 
to stop the blood from trickling down into 
his eyes. Karl Marx’s book lay where 
it had been thrown, with crumpled leaves, 
amidst the fragments of Venetian glass. 





THE STONE-rTHROWERS. 


“Emilia Rocati was kneeling, brushing the hair back from his forehead.” 
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Around the villa the gardens were 
trampled and littered with stones. But, 
in the midst of the wreckage, Emilia 
Rocati thought only of the moment when 
those eyelids would move again. 

When Giuseppe Rocati came to his 
villa he made light of the damage which 
the stone-throwers had done. He was a 
tall, black-bearded man, clear-headed and 
calm, an Italian of modern Italy; one of 
those men in whose hands the future of 
his country lies—for good. When his 
daughter asked him if there was revolution 
in Italy, he told her that there was a little 
street rioting in Milan. 

“Still, it will be enough to wake Nitti 
from some of his dreams,” he said. 
“And,” he added, “you will be able to 
comfort him in the disillusionment of his 
awakening.” 

It was not many days before Nitti was 
awake to something else beside his dis- 
illusionment. He was awake to a very 
ordinary, human joy in life. It was not 
only of the sufferings of the people that 
he and Emilia Rocati talked during 
his convalescence at the villa near 
Monza. 

As for Pellico, he was one of the 
demonstrators shot down in that panic- 
stricken house-to-house visitation of the 
police which was made in Milan during 
the first few days after martial law had 
been declared. His restless life ended, 
as was fitting, with the sharp crack of a 
revolver. 
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BY AGNES 


“i EN thousand — Englishwomen 
could be ranged in a line and 
shot. No one would be sorry. 

Every one would be glad. ‘There isn’t 

any place for them. There isn’t anything 

for them to do. If they have money, 
they make a burden of life trying to enjoy 
themselves. If they have no money, they 
grow grey before their time in the hard 
struggle to earn their daily bread. The 
brothers go off to the colonies, or join 
the army, or come into the management 
of the family estate. Of the sisters, 
perhaps half make what are considered 
satisfactory marriages. Another takes the 
management of the old home into her 
hands. For the rest, after they have 
passed the dancing age, life becomes a 
sort of chimney-corner existence, inane 
and flat, playing at philanthropy or gossip- 
ing over the smart set. You may think 
ten thousand an exaggeration ; but I should 
say thirty thousand is nearer the truth. 

As I consider myself one of the thirty 

thousand you will, perhaps, believe that I 

mean exactly what I say.” 


Understand distinctly that I am not 
the author of the above statement! ‘The 
speaker was an Englishwoman of leisure, 
who had been in receipt of an annual 
income of a thousand pounds since she 
was twenty-one, and of three times that 
amount since her father’s death. She 
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Homesteading near Lloydminster, Alta. 
The prairie home: the first year of the settlers’ coming, consisting of paper walls, round root, and sand floors. 
The cost of this homestead has been precisely the cost of the entry fee for the free land—£2 plus the labour. 
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had played at East-end philanthropy, and 
at colonial missions, and parish charities, 
She had travelled to all parts of the world, 
and had her fill of the London seasons, 
but she was too sincere a woman, too big 
and practical and truthful in her views of 
life, to be satisfied with being annually 
elected president of this, that, or the other 
organisation, or to feel that her life was 
full with taking part in some bazaar, and 
making slippers for the curate. 

She felt in her own life, and saw in the 
lives of thousands of others— waste! 
Bodily health, education, mental ability, 
totalled up—to be brutally truthful—zero ! 
Nothing done in a world where there is 
more to do than ever can be done! If 
the secret of happiness be finding the 
right place and filling that place, these 
lives were going to waste because they 
had missed the secret ! 


To me the statement was absolutely 
incomprehensible till I visited England 
and witnessed its truth. I had seen nothing 
in my experiences of Canadian and 
American life to explain such a condi- 
tion. Listless lives, mildewed with ennui, 
there are in America as_ elsewhere ; 
but the remedy lies within hand-reach. 
The evil is not the result of inevitable 
conditions. 


What are those inevitable conditions 
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that elicit such a complaint from an 
Englishwoman ? 


First, the preponderance of women 
over men; second, that apart from 
domestic employment, woman’s labour is 
a drug on the market. In a word—too 
many women, too little work. 


The Domestic and the Shop-girl, 


What have the colonies to offer that 
may adjust matters : (1) preponderance of 
women over men; (2) a drugged market 
for woman’s labour ? 

Having spent my entire life in Canada 
and the United States, I shall answer that 
question exactly as I have found things 
from personal knowledge on the spot ; and 
as I am not living in Canada now, I hope 
my views will be found as free of bias as of 
prejudice. 


First, as to domestic help. The need is 
chronic and continuous. If all the 
domestics of the United Kingdom who 
are out of work poured into Canada for 
the next hundred years, they would not 
suffice to supply the help that is needed 
at wages from £2 a month for common 
help to £6 and £8 and £10 for 
specialists. The question may be asked, 
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ments of their own, and require domestic 
help for themselves. 


But it was not the domestic that struck 
me as the class of women on whom life 
pressed hardest in England. Nor was it 
the shop worker. ‘Though your shop 
worker does not receive one-half, one- 
third, in cases one-tenth the salary paid in 
America, she is not worked to death by 
high pressure as she is in America. Let 
me explain. I recall the case of a pro- 
fessor’s wife suddenly reduced to destitu. 
tion. She came to New York and 
accepted work in a large departmental 
store at £2 a week—a salary that would 
barely suffice to pay board in a decent 
house, let alone expenses for laundry and 
tram and clothes. In that departmental 
store were women who, as foreign buyers 
and designers, earned from £1,000 to 
£1,600 a year—the salary of an under- 
Cabinet Minister ; but not one woman in 
a thousand has the physique and the 
ability and the persistent application and 
the nerve resistance to pass the long years 
necessary to work up to that position. In 
the case of the professor’s wife, in less 
than a year she had worked up to #5 a 
week. There her nerve-energy gave— 
she could not stand the pace. 




















Cutting grain in Manitoba. 


Harvesting the crop: a field of 600 acres of wheat alone which yielded 35 bushels to the acre, more than 20,000 
bushels in one crop, which sold for 7 cents a bushel—the result of fifteen years’ toil. 


How is this possible in a country with a 
population under ten millions? Is my 
statement not an exaggeration? No; and 
for this reason: no domestic who is any 
good remains a domestic in the colonies. 
They prosper, rise in life, set up estabiish- 


In Canada the pace is not so swift by 
atenth, nor the cost of living so high, 
though living expenses are going up faster 
than wages; and I recall the case of a 
clergyman’s daughter who in ten years 
rose from an apprentice’s salary of £1a 
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week to a salary of £300 a year, with two 
trips to Europe a year and all expenses 
paid. Among the shop workers, I do not 
think it is possible for a conscientious 
woman in good health zo¢ /o rise to a com- 
petency in ten years. By ‘‘ competency ” 
I mean a salary that will enable her to 
live well, with trips during her holidays, 
and to save enough to be able to retire by 
the time she is fifty. The average salary 
for an experienced and competent shop 
worker would probably run from £6 a 
month to £12 a month in Eastern Canada, 
and from £8 a month to £20 a month 
in Western Canada, having begun as ap- 
prentices (a word not used in America) at 
#£4amonth. By “shop worker,” I do not 
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the woman, untrained to earn her living, 
suddenly reduced to the necessity. It is 
the governess, who receives smaller salary 
than the wages of the coachman or the 
cook. It is the lady’s help, who acts the 
part of the messenger-boy at half the 
messenger-boy’s wages. It is the teacher 
in the ladies’ school and public school, 
wearing her strength out as certainly as 
the days pass, and at a salary out of which 
no power on earth can enable her to save 
sufficient to retire comfortably. It is the 
daughter of the clergyman, who receives 
less salary than the road-labourer in 
Canada. It is the leisured woman, the 
woman of wealth, who has tired of making 
a business of pleasure, of fiddling at parish 

















Threshing by electricity. 


The crops are so enormous that few farmers attempt to store them in granaries. 


The wheat is hauled directly 


from the thresher to the train, the great stacks of straw being burned as waste—a scene of weird beauty on the 


prairie after nightfall. 


mean dressmaker or milliner. The com- 
petent dressmaker or competent milliner 
is ranked as an expert and a God-send in 
Canada. She can command her own 
terms in any city, for the simple reason 
that if her employer refuses to pay her, 
she can open an establishment for herself. 
I do not know of a city in Canada where 
there are sufficient good dressmakers and 
milliners for the demand. 


The Hard Lot of the Educated 
Woman. 


But, as I said, this is not the class on 
whom life presses hardest in England. 
It is the educated woman who is trying 
to earn her living by her brains. It is 





charities, and perhaps has come to the 
conclusion that many charities at their 
best only lop off the fruit instead of 
digging out the root of the evil. These 
are the classes to whom my _ friend 
referred when she complained bitterly 
that “ten thousand might be shot and 
the world not miss them.” 

Was her complaint an exaggeration ? 
I recall Englishwomen whom I met—well 
born, highly educated, cultured—who were 
thankful to heaven for the privilege of 
pounding their lives out on a typewriter 
at a guinea and a half and two guineas a 
week. ‘To obtain employment they must 
come to the cities. Out of that paltry 
wage they must pay over a pound a week 
for board, with the plainest, most unhome- 
like of rooms. What balance remains for 
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clothing and laundry and bus and holidays 
and illness and savings? Is it any 
wonder they grow old before their time, 
and lose zest of life and despair of the 
future having any hope? For a refined, 
high-spirited, independent woman, such 
work at such a wage, with uncertainty as 
to the morrow and no possibility of saving, 
is enough to wreck nerves and undermine 
health. I recall others doing fancy work 
in an attic—lace, linen, rugs—to be sold 
at a woman’s exchange. Their income 
does not average a pound a week. By 


of view I simply cannot speak of them 
and speak in moderation. ‘They receive 
lower remuneration than the gentleman 
of the house spends on cigars or the lady 
of the house on such requisites as bath 
powder and cold creams, ‘They do not 
receive as much money as is required to 
put the footman in livery. If they were 
not human beings but mere functionaries, 
it would presumably be all right ; but 
your governess, your teacher, must have 
spent years on her education. She must 
be capable, and have executive powers. 
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A new settler. 


The settlers have taken up land in the wooded regions. They will not have the expense of timber for a house, 
but will have to clear their land, selling the timter as they clear, yielding quicker returns than the prairie, but not 


much ; big returns after the hardships, 


sleeping late they economise fuel and 
skip breakfast. The bath-room serves 
in lieu of laundry. Amusements they 
have none. Such a life is barely an 
existence. 


The Governess and Lady Teacher. 


The slug battening on the under-side 
of the board is better off, for it is not 
tortured by the power to think. As for 
the salary of the average governess and 
lady teacher, from the New World point 


And she must be a lady ; and your ladies, 
myriads of such, do not receive as much 
remuneration as it costs for the month’s 
cigars, or the fol-de-rols of the toilet- 
table, or the footman’s livery. I am not 
quarrelling with the cigars, or the fol-de- 
rols, or the footman’s livery; but this 
sort of thing explains how my English- 
woman friend could say that classes work- 
ing so hard for so little despair of life and 
settle down to become automatic drudges. 
Am I wrong in saying there are literally 
thousands, hundreds of thousands, of 
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highly educated, refined English girls 
glad to earn from £20 to £40 a 
year? We have only one parallel to 
such earnings in America. Among the 
habitants, or backwood peasants of 
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roots and transplant yourself to new con- 
ditions; will depend on how steady your 
nerves may be, how much adaptability, 
how much pluck, above all, how much 
“‘gumption” you may have. Are you 

















Farm building, Manitoba. 


The prairie home in its second stage of evolution, when house and barns have been built of stones gathered 
from the field. 


Quebec, are log schools where little 
except the catechism is taught. The 
teacher lives round among the neighbours. 
In spite of his ignorance he is a grand 
personage—next to the curé, whom he 
probably succeeds. He receives as low a 
salary as the English governess—and 
saves money on it. 


. a . . 


Pluck and no English Prejudices, 


I can only write of these things as I see 
them through my colonial eyes ; and the 
pity of such wasted lives, the uselessness 
of a single human life going to zero, 
appeals to me so poignantly because I 
think of ten thousand places in Canada 
in direst need of just such women. 

Here in England are your women’s 
lives going to waste for lack of work worth 
while ; there in Canada are the waiting 
homes, the waiting farms, the waiting 
schools, the waiting ten thousand other 
places that I cannot enumerate, in distress 
for lack of these very women. 

If there are so many places, why can I 
not enumerate them—list them for the 
applicants? Because the waiting place 
is waiting, not for a woman, but for the 
woman. The place that awaits you in 
Canada will depend on the qualities you 
possess ; will depend on whether you can 
take your English prejudices up by the 


able to see an opportunity, and not only 
to see it, but grasp it before it passes? 
And are you willing to turn your hand 
and your brain to /terally anything until 
you have time to see what place fits you, 
and what place you fit ? 


The Useless Gentlewoman. 


If I should advise wholesale emigration 
of educated gentlewomen who are hard 
up from England, every Ladies’ Aid 
Society in Canada would rise and protest, 


and write me down accursed. And 
rightly, too! Such terrible cases of 
destitution have occurred among the 


“useless gentlewomen” immigrant that 
Canada has a horror of such. Let me 
give one case. A few years ago in 
Winnipeg, a highly cultured English 
family living on the outskirts of the city 
were found starving, with a violin of 
almost priceless value in their possession. 
They were accomplished musicians, but 
would not take other employment until 
they had had time to make their accom- 
plishments known. What became of 
them I do not know ; for with false pride 
they ordered the ladies of a Chureh 
Society, who had brought them food, 
from the house. I can imagine what 
kind of a story that family would carry 
back to England about opportunities in 
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Canada. I could tell hundreds of such 
cases that came to my notice, that came 
to me for personal help, in my old 
Winnipeg days; but they all are alike in 
one chief trait—lack of grit and grip. 


Haunted by “ Anxious Fright.” 


I take it that the secret of happiness in 
every life is to be doing what you feel you 
can do best, and to have your own ingle- 
nook, To do what you can do best 
includes the entire gamut, from house- 
keeper to social queen, though I should 
like to turn the gamut upside down by 
putting the home-maker at the top instead 
of the bottom of the scale. Your own 
inglenook you must have, married or 
single, if you would take into your life all 
the happiness it offers, and give out of 
your life all the happiness it owes the 
community. Married or single, man or 
woman, in the back of your head is the 
thought that some day you will have this 
ingle-nook—this place you belong to, 
this place that belongs to you—with 
peace inside and the strife of the world 
outside, against whose walls the gossip 
and the uncleanness and the cruelty and 


WOMEN 
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Fright. I venture to say that half the 
wild, foolish, unhappy marriages made 
may be traced to the same visitant— 
Anxious Fright, the want of a home! 
That it is possible for the wage-earner 
among shop workers, milliners, dress- 
makers, and domestics to have such a 
home may be inferred from what I have 
written. Let us take the case of the 
Western Canada teacher in more detail. 
As a girl in her teens, she begins at a 
minimum of £6 a month. In a year, 
if she is any good, she will ke earning 
#100 per annum. By the time she is 
thirty, if she has average ability, she can 
have worked up to £200 a year. Let 
us suppose she has not saved a cent 
up to that age, that her surplus earnings 
have gone to helping brothers and sisters 
—the usual occurrence—or to improving 
herself by travel and study, which she 
must do if she is to earn £200 a year. 
She can now save one-half that amount 
yearly—which is £1,000 by the time she 
is forty—still setting aside the interest 
on her money for such contingencies 
as travel, pleasure, illness, self-improve- 
ment, helping others. By the time she 
is fifty that £1,000 will have almost 
doubled itself at the usual mortgage 

















Sheep ranching: a 3,500 round-up. 


A herd of sheep on the range such as the English girl saved from the blizzard when the herder was away. 


Many 


wives and sisters look after the pens in its early years, while the men seek work in mine or mill or lumber woods. 


the hardness of the world shall beat in 
vain ; for the place is home! It is beeause 
your harassed worker of insufficient wages 
has no hope of this possible home that 
she is haunted by the constant phantom, 
the hollow-eyed, sleepless visitor —Anxious 





rate of 6 per cent, and she will have 
saved another £1,000, still not counting 
interest on her current savings. At fifty 
she can retire on the interest on her 
money. 


. 
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Book-keepers and Typewriters. 


It may be asked why I have not 
mentioned office women, when expert 
women book-keepers in Canada obtain 
from £2 to £5 week, and typewriters 
the same salary. I answer—because I do 
not approve of merely office positions for 
women, who wish to become permanently 
independent through their own efforts ; 
and for these reasons: It is foolish for 
a woman who is bent on earning a 
competency to take up as her life work 
any kind of labour in which her useful- 
ness is in inverse ratio to her experience ; 
and that is the case with typewriting. 
The older a woman grows, and the greater 
her experience, the less value she will 
become to her employer. It is im- 
possible for a woman in her fifties to 
work as fast as in her twenties. Her 
past experience really counts against her. 
In the second place, any woman compe- 
tent enough to become an expert type- 
writer is competent enough to become 
something more than a mere automaton— 
a part of a pounding machine. If she 
can use it as a step in the ladder, good 
aid well; but for a life support it is to 
the wage-earning woman a broken reed. 
Thousands, hundreds of thousands of 
girls earn their living as typewriters in 
Canada ; but for the woman in the fulness 
of her powers it is not enough. It is 
not a permanency on which she can 
depend till she is fifty. 


. . . 


Marriage a Way Out. 


The question may be asked why I have 
not mentioned the most natural of all 
avenues open to a woman—marriage. 
Because I have taken it for granted. 
The girl who is independent will not be 
compelled to grab her first suitor and make 
a hasty marriage of guaranteed wretched- 
ness as one poor English girl I know, who 
in sheer panic of Anxious Fright married 
a brute whom the Canadian girl on the 
lowest rung would not touch with tongs. 
If she is independent, she can wait for 
the right one. And this brings up a 
question on which the English and the 
Canadian mind can never understand 
each other. Because a man pays kindly 


attentions to an English girl newly come 
to Canada, he is not necessarily a suitor 
for her hand. 


Proprieties are proprieties 
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the world over; and the Canadian girl 
does not violate them any more than 
the English girl ; but there is a degree of 
comradeship between unmarried men and 
unmarried women, particularly in the 
West, which would be misunderstood in 
ingland, and ten times misunderstood on 
the Continent. ‘They may ride together, 
and drive together, and row together, 
and go to the public entertainments to- 
gether without the shadow of a chaperon 
or either one having nervous prostration 
for fear the other falls in love; but unless 
they are quite outside the pale they will 
not moon together. It is better if the 
pleasure parties are made up of more 
than two. Instead of this liberty making 
a girl less discriminating, it should and 
does make her ten times more so. It 
she is not more discriminating because 
of this liberty, there is china broken, and 
in such small pieces it can never be 
mended. An English girl coming to the 
larger liberty of Canadian life should 
remember this. And there is another 
thing she must remember—because the 
New World is democratic, and “ every- 
body is as good as everybody else”—the 
English version of America’s democracy— 
Everybody ts only as good as everybody else 
when it has been proved. We may not 
ask— IVhat was your father? We do ask 
—What are you? What does your life 
stand for? Are you clean outside and 
clean inside? Are you square-cut and 
straight in your business? Are you cut 
fine, or coarse? In a word, where do you 
belong? Only when you are proved are 
you accepted ; and the English girl coming 
to Canada should not, because she is in 
a democratic country, accept people as 
friends who are alien to her own nature 
and bringing-up and standards of conduct. 


Fruit Farming, Chicken Ranching, 
and Wheat Growing. 


There is a still larger class of occupa- 
tions open to women in Canada—to take 
up fruit farming, chicken farming, ranch- 
ing, even wheat growing. The number 
of women who have done this successfully 
is legion. I recall a girl who went to the 
Territories to teach painting. Now the 
West is not old enough for art. ‘The 
paints were laid aside, and, as the head 
of her family of brothers and sisters, she 
bought land near Regina. On that land 
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the banks advanced money for building 
and implements. ‘lo-day the girl drives 
her own span, and is educating the other 
members of her family—which she could 
never have accomplished from art. 

But it is not all plain sailing on a 
summer sea. ‘There is the physical dis- 
comfort of the humble beginning ; for it 
is folly to build a good house till the land 
has proved that it will yield a good annual 
income. ‘The house is probably a tar- 
papered three or four-roomed shack such 
as one sees among the truck gardens on the 
outskirts of English cities, There are no 
modern conveniences in that house— 
water has to be carried by hand from the 
well outside in forty below—weather that 
freezes the bare skin to the metal of the 


ger of tramps and roughs in a region 
where your house is the only object be- 
tween you and the sky-line all round; but 
it becomes a sort of habit in the West to 
be ready to do anything and able to do 
everything. But there are other dangers. 
The passing train or a careless smoker 
riding over the trail may set a spark to 
the prairie that will sweep your wheat- 
field—-your year’s labour—into flame in 
the twinkling of an eye. 


Life in the Wilds. 


I once saw a family of women beat 
back the snaky line of the prairie fire 
advancing across a road with wet bags 
and green switches for six hours be- 

















A mining town where the settlers may work during the winter at wages varying from 6s. to 16s. a day. 


pail. You are sure of your domestic help 
in the country only in one way—that they 
will leave you when you need them most. 
Think what that means on laundry day 
in cold weather, when there is no money 
to send the laundry to town; think what 
it means when the bands of men who 
thresh the wheat have to be fed in the 
fall; think what it means when there are 
visitors coming. 

Then there are days when the men and 
the help are away on business. The 
women are alone in the house. They 
are absolutely safe ; for the West is more 
effectively policed by a thousand men 
than the city of London by fifteen thou- 
sand. Besides, the women have probably 
learned to take care of themselves after 
the first year or so. There is small dan- 


fore help could come from neighbours, 
After a good bath, they were none the 
worse ; and the wheat that they saved 
yielded the father close on £800. 
There is the danger of the mid-winter 
blizzard ; and I think of an English girl 
who was keeping house for her brother 
on a ranch near Qu’Appelle. A blizzard 
sprang up one day when he and his men 
were away. Five hundred sheep were on 
the range. Without 2 moment’s hesita- 
tion this English girl, who had never done 
a hand’s-turn for herself, saddled her 
horse and, in the teeth of the blizzard, 
drove the huddling sheep into shelter. 
Fifteen years ago ill-health compelled 
me to ride in the ranch country for a 
summer ; and I never saw a more deplor- 
able sight in my life. It had been a 
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terribly bitter winter, and the English 
ranchers had not yet learned how to 
weather their stock. You could have 
fenced those English ranches with the 
bleaching bones of their dead cattle. 
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cities—rude, crude, bustling, buoyant, 
prosperous—that are absolutely destitute 
of such influences as she could wield, 
who are at their wits’ end how to bring 
up their girls without the personal example 

















Public Gardens, Regina (Capital, New Province, Saskatchewan), 


Regina, named after the late Queen, is one of the best examples of quick growth in the West. 


Some years 


ago when I was there it was a mud-hole on the prairie, remarkable for nothing but the Mounted Police Barracks. 
To-day it is a city, the capital of the New Province, with the proportionate rise in values. 


The question was, Would the English 
families, who had carted their bevel 
mirrors and grand pianos from Liverpool 
to shanties on the prairie, chuck Canada 
as a failure and go home, or stick it out? 
The majority stuck it out, mainly I think 
because they couldn’t raise money to go 
home. ‘Ten years later, I passed through 
that country again. Those ranchers were 
free of debt, with the ranches, now trans- 
formed into farms, yielding an income 
that enabled the owners to summer in 
Europe and winter in California. Granted 
the ten years had been years of hardship 
unspeakable, and despair often, of loneli- 
ness and_ self-sacrifice—it was worth 
while. 


Room even for the Woman of Leisure. 


For the leisured rich woman, there is an 
unbounded sphere of usefulness in Canada. 
I think of the Englishwoman who is sick 
of hunting and bridge and dancing and 
club life and fashion resorts, and who 
hangs to the skirts of the smart set only 
because she thinks she must keep a place 
for herself ; and I think of little Western 





of such as she, who would give her the 
place of a social queen if she would come 
among them. I think of young lives 
that go to waste, that want to learn and 
can’t learn what she alone could teach them 
by being just herself and showing in daily 
acts the intangible things that schools 
don’t teach, 


A Friendly Warning. 


It would be a mistake to think that 
because there are so many avenues open 
to woman in Canada, all she has to 
do is to land on the Dominion’s shores. 
Suppose she is a teacher. If she is 
aiming at work in private and preparatory 
schools, her English degree or diploma 
will probably be accepted ; but if at work 
in the public schools—and the public 
schools are not the parallel of the ragged 
schools in England—then she must spend 
six months or a year taking a special 
normal course on the methods of Canadian 
schools. This will use up £40 or 
£60; and it is as well to have a margin 
of another six months to look round 
for the best place, which means in all 
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a capital of a hundred pounds. Only 
in domestic work is the newcomer sure 
of finding instant employment on landing. 
In office work, shop employment, teaching, 
farming—time should be taken to look 
about, to sift and weigh and examine and 
reject and choose from the hundred and 
one propositions that offer to the new 
arrival. Not every man is fit to have a 
refined English girl in his office, nor is 
every house a suitable home for the 
domestic help. Fakers and land-sharks 
abound in Canada as elsewhere—alkali 
land is not worth the two pounds deposited 
for the title-deed. Go slow in the begin- 
ning, to avoid regret afterwards ; and, in 
the words of the old prophet, “ winnow 
not with every wind.” 


Lots of Helping Hands Ready. 


But supposing the Englishwoman has 
been compelled to strike out without a 
margin of money that wili enable her to 
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without money. Ten times more need to 
be careful and go cautious! Consult the 
immigration officers at once. In addition, 
register not at the fake employment 
agencies, but at the Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union House—Y’s, they are 
called—which are in every city in Canada, 
In Winnipeg, the gateway of the West, is a 
special Girls’ Home of Welcome for just 
such cases, established by the late Miss 
Fowler, daughter of a former Lord Mayor 
of London. Suppose all these places 
should be filled, and there be no room 
for the new-comer. Go to a prominent 
clergyman of your own denomination. 
Even that may fail. If that fails, try 
another clergyman, and another, and 
another ; for thousands of unseen hands 
are stretching out to help you—if you 
can but find them and they you. All 
the helping hands ask is that you do 
not become a pensioner on their bounty ; 
that you try as hard for yourself as they 
try for you, and that afterwards when you 
succeed—as succeed you must—you will 








pick and choose. Supposing she lands pass the helping hand on to some one else. 


A DAUGHTER OF THE WEST. 


N Cornish air her lot rejoices, 
| And, standing at her cottage door, 
Below Life’s myriad passing voices 
She hears the Atlantic’s boom and roar. 


At dusk, above the reeds and heather, 

She sees the whirl of downy wings 

Where barn-owls hunt their prey together,— 
The haunt of drifting, silent things. 


In scattered farms pale candles glimmer ; 
And down the darkened coast all night, 
Irom unseen towers, with dazzling shimmer, 
Flashes and fades the guardian light. 


She hears the ruffled ash trees sighing 
On sky-domed upland, wide and free, 
Where league on league the land outlying 
Meets the illimitable sea. 


MILLICENT WEDMORE. 





“PEGGY.” 





BY VIOLET SNAGGE. 


ILLUSTRATED BY S. H. VEDDER. 


- OU are wrong, Bill—you are 
quite wrong. You have every- 
thing in the world to offer her— 

money, brains, position —everything ; and 
here you are chucking away your happiness 
forsome d d notion that no one but you 
would have thought of.” Fielding jerked 
impatiently at the strap of the carriage 
window, and let it down with a run. 

The other man sighed a little wearily. 
“Tt’s no good,” he said. “I’ve thought it 
all out, old chap. I am not sure that I’ve 
thoughtof much else since Frayling andthe 
other specialist gave me their verdict that 
day. It ishardto see things quite straight 
sometimes, but I’ve done a lot of thinking 
in the last two months, and I see now 
that the only thing I can do is to clear out 
decently without making any fuss and 
leave the field clear for the others. You 
see, there are some things that a girl like 
Peggy has a right to expect in the man 
she is going to marry. She has a right to 
expect money, enough to give her the 
things she is used to, and she expects a 
chap to be able to do something in the 
world and to make her happy. I’ve got 
the money all right, andI suppose I’ve an 
average lot of brains, and I care —God 
knows I care ”—his voice shook a little as 
he leant forward quietly and flicked the 
ash of his cigarette out of the carriage 
window. ‘God knows I'd try to make 
her happy; it’s the only thing that seems 
to matter much to me, but wouldn’t be 
fair on her, and I’ll be that whatever else 
I can’t be. She must marry some chap 
who has got full use of all his arms and 
legs ”—he gave a little laugh—‘“‘and not 
a helpless crock like me, who has had a 
couple of bullets put into him by a few 
obscure niggers in an obscure part of the 
world.” 

There was a pause, and Bill Hannay 
leant back in his corner of the railway 
carriage and turned over the pages of the 
Pall Mall as though he could really see 
what was written there, and as though the 
Prime Minister’s speech and the stop-press 
telegrams conveyed anything to him except 
that the train was carrying him nearer to 
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Peggy for the last time, and that by that 
time to-morrow another train would be 
carrying him away from her, and he would 
have said good-bye to her for always. 
Not openly, of course. He knew better 
than that. He knew Peggy’s soft heart, 
bless her! She would hate to think he 
wasn’t frightfully happy. It might even 
spoil her ball for her. No, he was simply 
going to Denton because he must look at 
her once again, must hear her say “ Bill” 
once again in the ripping way she did, must 
see whether she still had those same 
serious eyes, with the light coming and 
going in them when she looked at you, 
that had haunted him all through those 
months that he had been laid up; and 
then, after that, he must just come away 
and not go again. ‘They had had such good 
times together, Peggy and he. It seemed 
odd to think that there would be no more 
of them. ‘There was that first time, when 
he had accepted her guardian’s invitation 
to come and slay the pheasants. She had 
been standing in the porch waiting forthem, 
and she had come down the steps, and 
had said “ How d’you do?” to them all,and 
had added a few extra words of welcome for 
him because he was the only stranger in 
the party. He had taken her in to dinner 
that evening, and next day she had come 
out to walk with the guns, and for one 
glorious half-hour she had walked with 
him, and had been just as keen, by Jove ! 
for him to get lots of birds as he had been 
himself. 

After dinner that evening some one had 
played and they had danced a little, and 
he had had two dances running with her, 
and then they had sat out, and had talked 
of all the things that matter in the world: 
what she had done and what she was 
going to do, and her horses and her dogs, 
and her garden, and all the little things 
he had done and all the big things he 
was going to do. She had asked him 
about his home, and the things he cared 
for, and what he had done in the years 
that had gone. ‘There was nothing he 
couldn’t tell her—thank God for that !— 
and she somehow made him feel that 
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things were worth while, and did matter 
after all. And next day she had come 
out with the shooting-lunch again, and 
they. had all laughed and talked together, 
and she had said she would walk with 
whoever had got the biggest bag, and he 
had only beaten that chap Erskine by one 
rabbit. It had been a near thing; it 
made him hot now to think of, but it was 
all right, and for two whole hours she had 
stayed with the guns, and most of the 
time with him. It had been a gorgeous 
afternoon, he remembered. He _ had 
felt it was almost a shame to kill the 
pheasants on such a day. Poor little 
beggars! perhaps they knew too what it 
was like to feel that the world was almost 
too good to live in, and it was bad luck 
to put an end to it all for them with a 
puff of smoke and a little stabbing pain 
that brought them down with a sickening 
thud on to the hard ground. Hannay 
pulled himself up with a jerk. That was 
what had happened to him months later 
out in West Africa. A puff of smoke, 
and a little stabbing pain, and after that 
the world no longer seemed too good to 
live in. Well, it was a let-off for some 
pheasants, anyway. He would never be 
able to account for any more of them. 
That was one of the cheery little things 
that Frayling had told him on that grim 
afternoon in November, when he had 
asked to hear the worst, and had been 
told that he could lead quite an ordinary 
life, but that he must give up his soldier- 
ing, and that, of course, hunting and 
shooting were out of the question, and 
that it would be wiser to winter abroad. 
An ordinary life! He gave a little laugh. 
What did Frayling think an ordinary life 
meant to him, he wondered. Limping 
up and down a garden path in the 
summer, and chasing the sun in some 
foreign hole in the winter? And they 
said there was no reason why he should 
not live to be an old man, All those 
years to be got through, and only the 
memory of Peggy and of the times that 
they had danced together and hunted 
together to keep him going. 

The hall was empty as Hannay and 
Fielding entered, and Bill looked round 
it eagerly, anxious to impress every detail 
on his memory so that in after years he 
might be able to fill in the background 
of his picture. It was just as he re- 
membered it, the low fender round the 
great open fire-place, where they always 
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sat on winter evenings after tea and 
talked together in the firelight; the big 
oak press in the corner that held all the 
cricket things, and over it the rack with 
all the rods and the hunting-crops and 
her walking-stick ; there was the writing- 
table by the window with all the boys’ 
game-books on it, and the same collection 
of broken quill pens and torn stamps 
and odd cartridges that always seemed to 
accumulate on that table, no matter how 
firm Peggy was about removing them. 

Peggy’s brother Tony came tearing 
down the stairs to meet them. “Oh, 
you’ve come, you two. ‘That’s splendid. 
‘The others all came by the five o’clock 
train, but you are so late that they 
couldn’t wait, and they’ve gone to dress. 
We're dining early, you know, because 
of this dance affair to-night, but Peggy 
said I was to wait and show you to 
your rooms. I’m serry you missed the 
shoot to-day,” went on ‘Tony, as they 
followed him upstairs. “The birds were 
flying a bit wild, but we got sixty of the 
best, and there’s a chap here called 
Buckhurst—Peggy picked him up some- 
where—who has been shooting like a 
book. Peggy has been putting no end 
of side on because she’s out of her 
teens to-day. I told her you’d sit on 
her properly, Bill, when you came. But 
I must stop jawing and go and change. 
We’re dining somewhere down in the 
basement so as to leave the dining-room 
clear for the supper. Awful rag. See 
you later,” and he waved his hand and 
departed, whistling cheerfully. 

‘!'wenty minutes later Bill went down 
to the drawing-room, falling in with one 
or two of the rest of the party on the way. 
There was Willington—he was an old 
friend: they had played cricket for 
Eton and Oxford together ; and Stanton, 
Tony’s pal, who hoped to get his blue the 
following summer; and Fielding; and 
that fair chap with one eye-glass—he 
supposed that was Buckhurst, whoin 
“Peggy had picked up somewhere.” 
How funny his own voice sounded. 
It was odd the others didn’t seem to 
notice. Peggy had already gone down, 
somebody said. He would see her 
when the door opened. It would be 
all right if the pounding in his head 
would stop. It seemed to blind him 
hear what 
Why didn’t some fool 
A moment later he 


somehow, and he couldn't 
they were saying. 
open the door ? 
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was shaking hands with some one—he 
thought it must be Peggy, because 
it was Peggy’s voice saying “ Bill” in 
the ripping way she did, but by the 
time he could see clearly, Sir George 
had taken him off and introduced him 
to some girl whom he gathered he was 
to take in to dinner, and a moment later 
they were going down the stairs, and he 
could see Peggy—he knew it was her 
now—and he heard her Jaugh gaily at 
something her partner said. It was the 
fair chap with the one eye-glass, Evi- 
dently he was a wit. By the time that 
they reached the long, low room down- 
stairs, which had been turned into a 
dining-room for the occasion, Bill was 
himself again. What a fool he had been 
to feel like that! It shouldn't happen 
again; and he turned his attention to 
the girl he had taken in. She was a 
rather pretty little fair thing; he thought 
he had met her before somewhere, and he 
was prepared to do his best to amuse her, 
but obviously the wrong man had taken 
her in to dinner, and obviously the right 
one was sitting the other side of her. 
On his other side sat Jack, Peggy’s small 
brother, still at Eton, who amongst other 
information, as varied as it was curious, 
volunteered the fact that there was going 
to be no end of a swell supper, and ices, 
by James! that made a chap hungry to 
look at, and if he, Bill, liked, Jack would 
take him in to supper, and show him 
which were the real toppers. ‘There was 
a lot in knowing which to choose; you 
couldn’t always tell by the outsides. But 
he mustn’t tell Peg, because she had said 
she was going in to supper with Bill, and 
she mightn’t like it if Jack cut her out on 
her birthday.” 

“Oh, she said that, did she?” said Bill. 

“Yes, and I said I supposed it was 
because now you’d got a game leg you 
wouldn’t be able to dance, and she-——” 
Here they were interrupted by the ladies 
leaving the dining-room, and Jack went 
with them “to lend Parker a hand with 
lighting the candles.” 

So Peggy was going to let him take her 
in to supper because it was all he was 
good for “ now that he’d got a game leg.” 
He was glad he knew what was expected 
of him. He supposed that other chap 
Buckhurst, or whatever his name was, 
would get the dances It was all right, he 
told himself. It was what he had known 
all along, only he thought perhaps he'd 
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been a fool to come at all. He felt tired, 
dead tired. The room was so hot, and all 
those chaps made sucha row. Had he 
ever laughed and ragged as much as that ? 
he wondered. Anyway, he wouldn't 
bother Peggy. He would keep out of 
her way. ‘That, Jack had given him to 
understand, was what she wanted. 

The music began upstairs almost 
immediately, and by the time Bill reached 
the ballroom it was already more than 
half full, and carriage after carriage was 
driving up to the front door. 

Peggy was standing next to her uncle, 
smilingly receiving the guests and their 
congratulations, and she turned to Bill 
with a little gasp of relief as he came 
up. 

“ Look, Bill—there in the corner—that 
girl with the shiny things in her hair, she’s 
been standing there ever since she came, 
and doesn’t knowa soul. Do goand talk 
to her, and find some one to dance with 
her, Uncle George says he’ll go away if 
I leave this spot, and somebody must say 
‘How d’you do ?’ toall these people,” and 
she made a little grimace, half laughing, 
half pouting. 

By the time he got back to the ball- 
room, Peggy had left her post by the 
door, and was dancing with some one 
—some fair chap with one eye-glass. As 
she passed him she smiled and called out 
something, he could not hear what, over 
her shoulder to him, She had _ never 
looked quite so ripping as she did to-night, 
he thought. It was wonderful the way 
her hair went into little curls on her neck, 
and then went round in a great golden 
coronet on the top. It looked almost too 
heavy for that slim white throat, but the 
way she carried her little head made 
every one else in the room look insignifi- 
cant. She seemed to be enjoying herself 
very much, and the light was coming and 
going in her eyes just as he had re- 
membered it did. He hadn’t thought 
somehow that it came and went like that 
for other people too. She was passing him 
again, and again she smiled at him. 
Yes, he could see the light in her eyes 
quite plainly. He mustn't stand there 
staring at her. There was a dowager 
looking hungry and sleepy, he would take 
her in to supper; and after that there 
were two more to be fed, and then Sir 
George took him off for a quiet cigarette. 
Each time he went back to the ballroom 
he saw Peggy still dancing. She was 





“She remained standing, half leaning against the end of the table.” 
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getting tired, he thought. She looked 
white, and he had never seen that little 
droop at the corners of her mouth before. 
Those silly fools were making her dance 
too much ; couldn’t they see she wanted a 
rest? But he wasn’t going to ask her to 
come and sit out. She wasn’t to waste 
any of her evening out of pity for him. It 
was odd what a stranger she had suddenly 
become in one evening. Up till to-day 
he hadn’t thought it possible for two 
people to be greater friends than he and 
Peggy were ; but now she seemed miles 
away from him. Ah! there was Sir 
George beckoning to him; another 
dowager to take in to supper. When he 
returned to the ballroom Peggy had just 
stopped dancing, and was standing near 
the door with her partner as he entered. 
She had already seen him when he caught 
sight of her, and he saw with relief that 
the colour seemed to have come back 
into her cheeks, but he wondered what 
brought that wistful little tired look into 
her eyes. Surely that chap Buckhurst— 
and he clenched his hands with sudden 
fury at the idea that perhaps she had been 
neglected for some one else. For the 
remainder of the waltz he leant against 
the side of the door, and once she stood 
so near that her dress almost touched him, 
and she turned round with a little laugh 
as though she was going to say something, 
but evidently changed- her mind, and Bill 
moved away. The next time he saw her, 
she had been dancing with her uncle, and, 
as Bill came in, the waltz came to an end, 
and Sir George moved away to speak to 
theconductor. The room was half empty—- 
most people were at supper—and Peggy 
stood a few yards away from him, alone. 
He must not look at her. The thought 
of her sent the blood pounding and beat- 
ing in his head, and he dared not look. 

‘“* Bill,” she said—“ Bill, I’m so tired. 
Take me away somewhere, and let me sit 
down. I think I’ve had enough of all 
this,” and she looked wistfully round the 
great ballroom. Take her to sit out 
somewhere? Of course he could, only 
she mustn’t expect him to talk, not fora 
minute or two, till the pounding in his 
head stopped. He wondered whether he 
was saying his thoughts out loud, but she 
didn’t seem to hear them, so he supposed 
he wasn’t. But he couldn’t bear her to 
look at him with that pitiful little look in 
her face. He didn’t want her pity; he 
must think of something to say. 
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She turned and led the way out of the 
ballroom, down the long passage and up 
the little twisting staircase to the old 
schoolroom. ‘hey had often sat there in 
the old days, Peggy and he and the boys, 
roasting chestnuts over the fire, and he 
caught himself wondering how many 
chestnuts they had been able to prop 
upright between each couple of iron bars, 
What a stupid thing to think of; and he 
hadn’t said anything yet. He drew up a 
big leather armchair for her, but she 
remained standing, half leaning against the 
end of the table, and he stood close by 
her. After all, it was she who broke the 
silence first. 

**Do you know, Bill, you’ve forgotten 
something.” She paused a moment, and 
then went on with a little laugh: “ Why, 
you are the only one who hasn’t congratu- 
lated me yet ! ” 

He started. ‘The beating in his head 
stopped for a moment. Surely Buck- 
hurst hadn’t. 

“Tt isn’t very nice of you, is it?” she 
went on. ‘I didn’t think you would for- 
get it was my birthday.” 

The blood came surging back to his 
head, and the beating started again. 

“No,” he said—‘*‘ no, I hadn’t forgotten. 
I’ve been wanting to wish you many 
happy returns.” His voice sounded quite 
natural now, and he went on bravely: “ It 
has been a very gay birthday this year, 
hasn’t ii? with all these people and the 
dance and everything.” Why did she 
look at him like that? He wasn’t going 
to make a fool of himself, he was quite 
sure he wasn’t, but he must stand some- 
how so that he couldn’t see that little 
hollow where her throat curved in under 
her chin, That had always made a fool 
of him, 

“Yes,” she said slowly—‘ yes, I suppose 
it has been a very gay birthday ;” but her 
voice sounded tired, and he didn’t think 
the light was coming and going in her 
eyes now. “Bill, do you remember my 
last birthday? ‘There were just you and I 
and the boys and Uncle George, and you 
and ‘Tony made those absurd speeches 
and drank my health and x 

“Yes, and you sang after dinner——” 

“Yes, and then we played hide-and-seek, 
and | hid in the old ‘Tower room F 

“And I found you, and——” He 
paused. No, he wasn’t likely to forget 
that day. The telegram from the War 
Office had arrived that evening before 
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dinner. He was to report himself at 
headquarters immediately, and prepare 
to join the expedition just starting to 
suppress the disturbance in West Africa. 
It meant leaving Denton that night. He 
had not intended to say anything about it 
until he said good-night to them, but 
somehow when he had found her there 
in the old ‘Tower room he had not been 
able to help it, and, standing in front of 
her, holding both her hands in his, he had 
told her gently that it must be good-bye 
for many months to come. She had 
turned white, and he had felt her tremble, 
but she had looked up at him with the 
light in her eyes when he had told her 
how hard it was for him, and, though her 
voice had shaken a little, she had talked 
of all his plans and preparations quite 
gaily. Only just at the last, when he 
had said good-bye, she had turned to him 
with a little sobbing cry, ‘‘ You will come 
back, Bill.” The sound of it had been in 
his ears all through that weary campaign. 
Well, he had come back. 

She was standing by the fire-place now, 
half-turned away from him, so that he 
could only see the outline of her cheek 
where the little golden curls touched it. 

“Tt seems a long time ago, doesn’t 
it?” she said. ‘I suppose”—there was 
a little catch in her voice —“ I suppose it 
is natural that people should change 
when they’ve seen a lot of the world, 
and—and other people, and everything, 
and things get different.” 

Good heavens! Did she think she 
must make excuses to him, because she 
had found some one else who could make 
her as happy as, a year ago, he had 
thought that he could make her? She 
had been free as air. Thank God he 
had not tied her by any promise! It 
was like her to be sorry for him, only he 
didn’t think he could bear it just now. 

“Tt’s all night,” he said hurriedly-—“ it’s 
all right. You mustn’t think I mind too 
much, It’s what I’ve known all along. 
Don’t—don’t look like that. I shall be 
quite all right, and you are going to be 
awfully happy with that other chap, and 
everything’s splendid ”—his voice shook—- 
“only sometimes—sometimes I think it 
hurts more than other times, and—and 
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I was a fool to come, only ”—his voice 
dropped almost to a whisper—‘‘I don’t 
think I knew how much I cared.” 

She was beside him now. “Bill,” she 
said —“* Bill, you don’t know how cruel you 
Oh! I can’t say it, but don’t you 
see, can’t you see ?” 

He turned. She was standing in front 
of him with her two hands held out half 
appealingly. 

“Don’t you see,” she said, “that if 
you still care and haven't forgotten, that’s 
all that matters? There is no one else 
that can make me happy, and there never 
has been, and oh! Bill , 

The colour flooded her face, and she 
ended off with a little breathless sigh, and 
tried to draw away her hands, but he was 
holding them tightly now, as though he 
could never let them go again. It wasn’t 
true. It couldn’t be true. It wasn’t 
Peggy’s voice that had said those words, 
“Tf you still care, that’s all that matters.” 
“Tf you still care.’ Had there been a 
moment when he had not cared, a moment 
when the thought of her had not made 
the only music in his life? He wasn’t 
silent now. Holding her two hands in 
front of him like that, and looking deep 
down into the soul in her eyes, it all came 
out, in a_ low, impassioned voice, the 
torrent of his love for her. He was not 
pleading with her, asking anything of her 
——not that, only his love had been pent 
up for so long, and now that the flood- 
gates were open it would not be checked. 
All the old sweet things, so old and yet 
so new, that have gone to make the music 
of the world since first man learnt to love, 
all his hopes, all his fears, all his longings, 
all that had gone to make up his life, for 
there was no part of him that was not 
waiting, waiting for her—all were laid 
before her. And then, when it seemed 
that he had said all that had been in his 
heart to say through the weary months, 
then the low voice ceased, and he loosed 
her hands. 

For a moment there was silence. 


are, 





Then 


he heard again that little sobbing cry, 
‘* Bill,” she said— Bill, I want you.” 

His arms were round her now. “ Peggy,” 
he whispered, as he leant over her—‘“‘ my 
Peggy.” 
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DO not think I had ever looked 
| forward to anything so much as to 

that tiger beat. My sister Frieda 
and I had only been in India about two 
months, and nearly the whole of that 
time had been spent with our father in 
camp. Everything had seemed delight- 
ful to us; and I must own that not the 
least delightful part to me had been the 
great friendship which had sprung up 
between my father’s assistant, Teddy 
Nixon, and myself. It was a friendship 
that had grown and flourished rather at 
the rate of Jack’s beanstalk in the old 
nursery tale, and we were both just 
beginning to fealise that over the other 
side of the beanstalk lay a most fasci- 
nating country which we badly wanted 
to explore together. Our affairs were at 
this interesting stage when Father’s shikari 
came in one day and announced with a 
tremendous air of conceit (as if he had 
arranged it all himself) that a tiger, a 
very large tiger, had killed a cow about a 
mile from our camp; the unfortunate 
animal had been grazing in the jungle at 
some little distance from the rest of the 
herd when it had met its death. Father, 
Teddy (every one always called him 
Teddy), and the shikari at once set out 
to view the scene of the tragedy, while 
Frieda and I, bursting with impatience, 
had to await their return in our tent. 
The news they brought back was rather 
disappointing. 

“The kill has been nearly all eaten,” 
said Father as he came in, “ and we think 
it quite possible that the tiger has gone 
some distance off. It will be better to tie 
up a buffalo, and wait for another kill. 
I do not think he will want food again 
for a day or two, but there will be no 
harm in tempting his appetite to-night.” 

That evening six wretched little buffa- 
loes were led forth, with ropes round 
their necks, to be tied up at various 
points in the jungle. The shikari, who 
had been out scouting all day, and seemed 
to think he knew exactly the tiger’s 
favourite walks, went with them. I felt 


so sorry for the poor little beasts, but 
Teddy tried to console me by reminding 
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me how many other little buffaloes would 
be saved if we succeeded in bagging the 
tiger through the death of one of these, 
Somehow I didn’t find it as consoling as 
he did; but then I’ve often noticed what 
a lot of comfort men get out of percent- 
ages and things like that. When there 
is a cholera epidemic, for instance, they 
seem to find it quite reassuring to be 
told that only 10 per cent. of the people 
attacked die ; but what’s the good of shat, 
I should like to know, when one may be 
presently one of those ten? I am sure 
if the buffaloes could have had it all 
explained to them they would have felt 
about it just as I did. However, I must 
own that in spite of my feelings of pity 
I was not disappointed next morning 
when the shikari came in and announced 
that the murder had been successfully 
accomplished. 

“There has been a kill, sahib,” he 
said, “and there are the marks of a tiger 
and tigress and two nearly full-grown 
cubs. ‘They killed in the early morning 
(how he knew this I don’t know—I believe 
myself he made it up), and have fed well, 
and we will lead them like sheep to the 
sahib’s machan. 1 know the exact spot 
where they now lie sleeping.” Here he 
puffed out his chest and looked very 
proud of himself. 

All was instantly bustle and excite- 
ment. Messengers were despatched to 
the villages near, which had _ received 
warning overnight that beaters would 
probably be required first thing in the 
morning; and the villagers soon began 
to assemble in crowds. ‘There must have 
been at least two or three hundred of 
them, armed with sticks, tomtoms, and 
old kerosene tins. There was quite a 
sprinkling of women, who merely grinned 
when told to go home, and at least fifty 
little boys; a couple of mangy pariah 
dogs also put in an appearance, and 
declined to be dislodged, even when 
stones, hatchet-heads, and bits of wood 
were hurled in their direction. I think 
they must have had some distant, very 
distant, sporting ancestor. The machans 
were brought out: they were rather like 














narrow, string-covered beds, without any 
head or foot-rail, and a long thin ladder 
was to accompany us as a help to climbing 
up later on. ‘Teddy Nixon seemed 
rather surprised at its length, but Father 
explained that he never cared to have a 
machan placed less than sixteen feet from 
the ground. 

“T’ve seen too many accidents,” he 
said. ‘ You’ve no idea of the height a 
tiger can jump, till you’ve seen one bend 
his whole mind to it. When you are 
as old as I am, Teddy, you won't take any 
unnecessary risks,” 

At last all was ready, and we clambered 
on to the elephants on which we were 
to go the first part of the way, and, 
followed by the crowd of villagers, we set 
off towards the jungle and the haunts of 
the tiger. I was tingling all over with 
excitement, and felt that one of the great 
moments of my life was at hand. ‘Teddy 
had regaled me for the last day or two 
with a constant succession of the most 
thrilling tiger stories, and I am sure I 
believed that this particular beat would 
have all the exciting incidents I had ever 
heard of crammed into it. For once my 
imagination did not lead me astray : that 
beat held even more excitement than I 
had bargained for. 

We soon reached the edge of the 
forest, and jogged along quietly for a 
mile or so—Frieda being with father, and 
I with Teddy. At last the shikari gave 
the order to stop, and the elephants 
knelt down. Frieda slipped off rather 
hurriedly, and then gave a_ sudden 
exclamation of pain. I was off my 
elephant in a second, and ran to her side. 
Her face was white with agony, and she 
was biting her lips to prevent herself from 
calling out. 

“Tt’s my ankle, Rita,” she explained ; 
“Tm afraid I’ve sprained it rather badly.” 

I made her sit down while I examined 
the foot. There was no doubt about the 
sprain, for it was already swelling, and there 
was nothing for it but to send her back 
tocamp. I wanted to go with her, but 
she would not hear of it, and declared 
that she would not go at all if I persisted. 
Father and Teddy backed her up, so I 
had to give way, and we placed her as 
comfortably as we could on the back of 
the elephant with the smoothest paces, 
and watched her out of sight. Then the 
shikari, who had been on pins and needles 
for fear we should give up the shoot alto- 
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gether, and he lose his dakshish, came 
forward. 

‘The beaters will go round another 
way now, sahib,” he announced, ‘and it 
will be necessary for the sahibs to walk a 
short distance until we come to the place 
where the machans will be tied.” 

It had been arranged the evening before 
that I should sit with Teddy in his machan, 
and Frieda with Father, but it struck me, 
as we crept quietly along, that now that 
Frieda had turned back Father would 
probably like to have me with him. 
Besides, I somehow felt unaccountably shy 
at the thought of being quite alone with 
Teddy for such a very long time. . I 
longed, and yet dreaded, to enter that 
enchanted country; and our present 
relationship was so very pleasant that I 
almost wished it could last indefinitely. 
I did not like to speak just then, though, 
after what Father had said, and I waited 
for a good opportunity. We were making 
our way down one side of a dry water- 
course, bordered with scrubby bushes and 
feathery waving bamboos. Every now 
and then the shikari would point to queer 
footprints in the sand, which I examined 
with the greatest interest. They were the 
first tiger “pugs” that I had ever seen. 
Some were very large and firm, but there 
were smaller, weaker ones too, and it was 
evident that the cubs had not left their 
mother. Presently we stopped, and there 
was a whispered consultation between 
Father, the shikari, and Teddy. I took 
advantage of the opportunity to take off my 
shoe, which had got a stone in it, and I 
was just tying the laces again, when 
Father and the shikari walked on, followed 
by a man with one of the machans, and 
Teddy turned to me. 

“We are going to tie our machan here,” 
he said, very low; “we think the tiger 
will come from that direction,” and he 
pointed to the right ; “ your father will be 
a little farther on.” 

“T think I had better go with Father 
after all,” I answered hastily (and I was 
horrid enough to be pleased when I saw 
how his face fell). “ He has planned this 
shoot specially to amuse us girls, and now 
we are neither of us with him.” 

“Very well,” he replied, rather shortly, 
and I started off after Father, who was 
only about twenty yards ahead. He was 
walking rather fast, and had just turned off 
the watercourse into the jungle. I did 
not like to call to attract his attention, and 
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I thought I should catch him up almost 
immediately, but the jungle was fringed 
here with thick, yellow grass, a good deal 
higher than my head, and, almost before 
I realised it, I had lost sight of him. I 
walked on some little way, and once or 
twice thought I had a glimpse of him, 
but when I reached the spot I would find 
I was mistaken, and that it was only a 
rock or a tree-trunk that had caught my 
eye. I came to the conclusion that it 
was no good going any farther, and that 
there was nothing for it but to go back to 
Teddy. It seemed to me I turned in the 
right direction, but though I walked quite 
a long way I could see no sign of the 
river bank. A cold shiver ran down my 
back as I realised suddenly that I was lost, 
and lost in a jungle through which a tiger 
beat was about to pass. My legs were 
trembling, and I felt quite sick with 
fright, as I sat down on the nearest rock 
to consider my position. It was evident 
that I had only myself to depend on, for 
Father would imagine that I was still with 
Teddy, while he believed me to be with 
Father. I might try to attract their 
attention by shouting, but I did not know 
how far off the machans were, and it was 
quite possible that even if my shouts were 
heard they would be mistaken for the 
yells of the distant beaters. Moreover, I 
was very reluctant to spoil the shoot, 
which had been arranged with so much 
care, and the noise I should make was 
just as likely to disturb the tiger as to 
arouse my friends. I searched desperately 
for some expedient, and my eye fell on a 
small tree growing some little distance away. 

It gave me an idea, and I reflected 
that if only I could find a nice large one, 
I might be able to climb up it, and that it 
would be the best way out of the difficulty. 
It was rather hard to get just what I 
wanted, and I wandered some way in the 
search, but at last I came upon a fine 
spreading tree whose lower branches were 
quite close to the ground. For a girl 
who, like myself, had spent her childhood 
in the country, the climb was a fairly easy 
business, and I had soon worked myself 
up to what seemed to me a quite respect- 
able height from the ground. I settled my- 
self securely on a broad branch and tcok 
stock of my surroundings. There were 
very few trees, small or large, near, and 
the ground was mostly covered with the 
thorny scrub I had before noticed, and 
long grass. Even from the height to 
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which I had climbed I could see no trace 
of the river-bed, and I had not the faintest 
idea from which direction the beat would 
come. I listened intently for the noise 
of the tomtoms, which ‘Teddy had told 
me always reached one first, but for a 
long time the only sound I noticed was 
the cooing of a plaintive dove, or the im- 
patient tap of a distant woodpecker. I 
kept as still as I possibly could, but my 
seat was not a very easy one, and from time 
to time I was forced to alter my position 
slightly. Hours seemed to have passed, 
when suddenly the very distant thud of 
a tomtom fell on my ear, and I knew 
the beat had begun. Almost immediately 
afterwards I could distinguish a_ faint 
shouting. ‘The shouts came a little nearer, 
and then, from somewhere to my left I 
heard a distinct knocking, very different 
from the woodpecker’s tap. I knew it 
must be a beater hammering on a tree to 
try and prevent the tiger from breaking 
away, and every pulse in my body ham- 
mered in sympathy. ‘The noise of the 
beat was still so distant that I could 
not be sure from which direction it was 
coming ; at one moment it seemed in 
front, then behind, then again at the side. 
A few minutes passed, and the knocking 
was repeated, this time much closer, and 
from the right: the tiger had evidently 
crossed over from one side to the other 
in his efforts to escape from the trap 
which ringed him in. Almost simul- 
taneously a rifle-shot rang out, and was 
followed by a deep-toned growl. 

I forgot all about keeping still in my 
excitement, and was trying to raise 
myself higher to get a better view, when 
the grass about fifty yards in front of 
my tree parted and an enormous tiger 
bounded into sight. He was truly a 
magnificent spectacle, and I held my 
breath with admiration, he looked so big, 
so powerful, so gorgeous—a veritable king 
of the jungle. Blood flowed from a 
wound in his shoulder, and stained the 
bright colours of his beautiful side. His 
small ears lay close to his head, his lips 
were drawn back, showing rows of terrible 
teeth, and his tail lashed the air in fury. 
What attracted his attention to me I do 
not know ; perhaps he had fora long time 
past been watching me, himself unseen, 
and noting my every movement. I cannot 
say how it happened, but I suddenly 
realised that he had caught sight of me 
and was coming straight for my tree. 
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A, 
gave one despairing glance upwards, but 
there was no higher branch within my 


It is impossible to describe the sensations 
of that moment. I was almost paralysed 


with fright, for though I had always been _ reach, and with a horrible snarl the tiger 


“The grass about fifty yards in front of my tree parted, and an enormous tiger bounded into sight.” 
told that tigers could not climb, the beast bounded to the foot of my tree. 
looked so large and powerful that I felt 
as if nothing would be beyond him. I 


Father’s 
words flashed through my mind, and I 
wondered, in a vague sort of way, how 
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high this particular tiger could jump. I 
was not left long in doubt. With scarcely 
a pause he sprang upwards, and his deadly 
claws grazed the bark but six inches 
from my feet. My terror was so great 
that I wonder now, on looking back, 
that I did not tumble straight from my 
perch into my enemy’s clutches; but 
somehow or other I had just sufficient 
presence of mind left to cling on des- 
perately with both hands while I screamed 
with all my might. 

The tiger crouched for a moment to 
take breath, then, gathering all his 
strength, he sprang again. ‘This time 
he almost succeeded in touching my 
shoe (I could not draw up my feet for 
fear of overbalancing myself), and I felt 
the hot, fetid breath from his mouth fan 
my face. In a silence which seemed to 
enforce his determination he prepared 
for a third spring—a spring which I knew 
must end fatally forme. All hope seemed 
to have fled, and I had given myself up 
for lost, though I still continued to 
scream feebly, when an answering shout 
was borne back to me, and I caught the 
sound of running feet. The tiger heard 
them too, and turned instantly to face 
his new foe ; and a second later, Teddy, 
rifle in hand, came into sight. His bewil- 
dered glance fell on me. From where 
he stood he could not see the beast, 
which now started to worm its way slowly 
towards him, its body nearly touching 
the ground, and a little track of crimson 
marking its course. 

“Tt’s there! it’s there!” I cried hysteri- 
cally, and fortunately he understood what 
I meant. Never for a moment did he 
lose his presence of mind, but, cocking 
his rifle, he quietly awaited the brute’s 
onslaught. A slight waving of the grass 
alone showed him, as he steod on the 
ground, the direction from which the 
danger was coming ; but I, from my point 
of vantage, could watch the whole scene, 
a helpless spectator. I knew that Teddy 
was an exceptionally good shot, but he 
looked so powerless in front of that incar- 
nation of brute force that it seemed to 
me the combat could only end one way. 
I had brought the man I loved to his 
death, and all I could do was to sit there 
and wait for the inevitable end. The 
brilliant Eastern sunshine lit up Teddy’s 
quiet, set face, and the gleaming yellow 
and black of his adversary. ‘The trees 
stirred softly ina gentle breeze that had 
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sprung up, and a cuckoo called quite 
close, as it might have done in a peaceful 
English wood. Suddenly there was a 
flash, a roar—was it the noise of the rifle 
or the triumphant roar of the tiger? It 
seemed to me as if that smoke would 
never clear away, but when at last my 
staring eyes could see again, the beast lay 
dead on the ground, and the man stood 
there unharmed. 

He waited only until the last little 
quiver of life had died from the tip of 
the tail, and then he was at my tree 
imploring me to come down and tell 
him all about it. I have no very clear 
recollection of how I accomplished that 
descent, but get down I did somehow, for 
the next thing I remember is _ finding 
myself sitting on the ground with ‘Teddy’s 
arm round my waist. My head was on 
his shoulder, and he was offering me 
water to drink out of his solah topee—I 
rather think I dropped a few excited tears 
into that water ; but we both felt foolishly 
happy, and would have been quite content 
to have sat on there for a very long time, 
had not Teddy suddenly recollected that 
there might be more tigers yet to come. 
The noise of the beaters already sounded 
quite close, and he hastily conducted me 
to his machan, which after all was not far 
off. There, seated side by side in that 
very narrow space, we managed to settle 
the question of our future to our entire 
satisfaction. We were so absorbed in 
ourselves and our little affairs that it was 
with quite a start of surprise that we 
suddenly realised that the beat was over, 
and that a crowd of deeply interested 
beaters were standing at a little distance 
with their eyes fixed on us. The pariah 
dogs were there too, deprecatingly waving 
their tails, and Father was approaching on 
his elephant. Of course the whole story 
had to be told him, including the just- 
planned-out sequel, and we had to take 
him to the scene of our adventures and 
show him the tree I had been perched in. 

There were great rejoicings in camp 
that night; and later on, while the 
beaters were making themselves gorgeously 
drunk with country spirit, we four sat 
round the camp fire and discussed the 
events of the day to our hearts’ contcnt. 

It all happened many years ago, but 
I still have, to remind me of that time, 
a little brooch made of the tiger’s lucky- 
bone, which Teddy gave me on our 


wedding-day. 
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ILFRED SANDS rode through 
the hot February afternoon 
towards the little city of Central 

India to which his fortunes had led him. 
The long, low ridge of its cantonment 
stretched before him a few miles away ; 
and unseen on the lower ground behind 
it, lay the native town on the outskirts of 
which his own bungalow stood. He rode 
along in the happy condition of one whose 
sympathies are in tune with his surround- 
ings, for he loved India, and his work 
brought him frequently into contact with 
the things that interested him most. 

It was five years since he had first 
landed, and three since he had come to 
Sivapura to manage the local branch of 
the Bank of Bombay. His post was a 
small one, for Sivapura was the capital of 
an inconsiderable native state, but Wilfred 
was young in his profession and well 
content with destiny ; for he had a little 
money of his own, good health, a couple 
of decent ponies, and a feeling for the 
jast which made him indifferent to 
banishment. 

His scheme of life, outside his business, 
was one of contemplation varied by violent 
exercise. He was an energetic if moderate 
polo player, and a very much more than 
moderate cricketer; and these qualities 
brought him into touch with the soldier 
part of the community which had its 
dwelling in the cantonment on the hill. 
But, in spite of these things, in a country 
in which members of the dominant race 
depend so much upon one another, he 
was a man of few friends and no intimacies. 
Soldier and civilian alike spoke well of 
him, but no one, except where games 
were concerned, saw much of him. He 
was fond of shooting, but he did his 
shooting alone ; cards wearied him, and 
for women’s society he had little taste. 
There were some inclined to pity a man 
who stood so much apart from his fellows ; 
but Sir Thomas Marney, the white-headed 
Indian general in command of the district, 
who knew him better than did any one 
else, was amused at what he considered a 


waste of good feeling, for he suspected 
Sands of being perfectly contented. 
Wilfred’s father had been in business in 
Bombay and Sir ‘Thomas was one of the 
friends of his youth, but it was not only 
that fact which stirred the soldier’s interest 
in the young man. ‘There wasa sympathy 
of temper which ran deeper than associa- 
tion. Sir ‘thomas Marney also loved 
India, with a ripe affection that had sur- 
vived many disillusionments and many 
blows, and, as the years of his service 
drew to an end, he looked forward to his 
freedom with none of the eagerness of the 
traditional exile. ‘Ihe ‘ white cliffs” that 
are supposed to inspire the returned 
wanderer were, to him, only the illustration 
of an idea to which he had been faithful 
all his life, and of which he needed no 


reminder beyond the one iying  per- 
manently at his heart. ‘Though his 


undeviating wish had ever been to serve 
his country, he preferred to serve her at 
a distance. When men who have held 
good positions in remote places return 
to end their days in England it is much 
the fashion to pity them for the loss of 
consequence which is their lot. ‘To the 
slow imagination of the average stay-at- 
home Briton, the East, with its ceaseless 
undertone of tragedy and heroism, its 
large issues and sudden fatalities, is 
merely a place of perquisites, precedence, 
and numerous carriages and servants, and 
his pity for those who must exchange such 
value for the obscurity of a straitened 
provincial establishment is  unfeigned. 
Discomfort is what he can readily under- 
stand—what may be brought home to his 
own cherished body any day. But he has 
no sympathy for that loss of spiritual elbow- 
room from which many of the objects of 
his half-contemptuous pity are suffering, 
because he has no experience of it. He 
does not know how difficult one whose 
personal energies have been chiefly con- 
cerned with desperate matters — with 
rebellion, pestilence, or the responsibility 
for many lives—may find it to adjust them 
to the questions that convulse his new sur- 
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roundings ; he does not realise that eyes 
which have frequently seen death at closer 
quarters than he has seen a street-row 
may wander as they confront those of 
Jones, who is passionately describing 
antique furniture, or the iniquities of 
paperhangers. ‘There are some men who 
find rest, after the strenuous past years, in 
the trivialities that flock round modern 
English life, and there are some who find 
suffocation. General Marney knew that 
he was condemned to be of the latter. 

But, apart from all cffects of experience, 
he hated to think of leaving a country to 
whose outward face he was truly attached. 
He had always been a sportsman and 
had lived much in the open; and the 
shrines and gods of the common people, 
the groves and temples round _ their 
villages, were filled with interest for him, 
Without laying claim to any great learn- 
ing, he understood the rustic dwellers in 
the Central Indian plains, their cupidity, 
their poverty, their superstition and their 
strange inverted simplicity, as well as a 
European may understand them, It was 
because he saw in Sands a reflection of 
his own mind that he was attracted 
towards him. 

Wilfred was riding home from a solitary 
day’s shooting to dine with his friend, 
and he looked forward to his evening, 
for the General had told him that they 
woula be alone. His sturdy, country- 
bred pony was ascending the easy slope 
at a slow, tireless canter, leaving a puff 
of dust hanging above his tracks, and 
as he reached the flat stretch that crowned 
the rise he pulled into a walk. He had 
plenty of time before him, for the sun 
was still above the horizon. ‘The plain 
on his right hand was a sea of burnt 
grass and karunda bushes; and, as the 
hot weather was not yet come, the per- 
vading scent of karunda flowers mixed 
with the odour of cowdung and goats 
that was the breath of the roadside 
village of Devigaon. 

For him, there was a charm about this 
particular spot, though it would have been 
hard for a stranger to see its justification. 
There was nothing alluring about the 
filthy huts and yapping pariah-dogs, and 
the hamlet was not even graced by the 
usual peepud tree, whose encircling mud 
platform is the haunt of the village elders 
and the resting-place of that piece of 
walking scoundrelism, the travelling sadhu. 
Beyond Devigaon the ground was a 
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mass of scrub and half- buried stones, 
almost unrideable, and avoided even by 
the tracks which ran to the nearest village; 
but in the centre of this unpropitious 
place was the point of attraction for 
Sands. He _ had discovered. it while 
threading his way among the boulders 
and dodging between bushes in search 
of a short cut to the tank lying farther 
in from the road, From the highway 
nothing could be seen of the object 
round which his thoughts were circling 
as he rode along but a fragment of roof, 
cutting the sky line above the scrub. 

On a patch of ground beyond the 
boulders stood one of those squalid, 
isolated shrines, mostly commemorative 
of deceased persons, which are found 
in the neighbourhood of the poorer 
villages. A rude square of thatching, 
supported by four poles and backed by 
the inevitable piece of corrugated tin, 
sheltered the mound of stones which 
formed the shrine, creating, by the 
shadow of its closure, a gloom through 
which it was difficult to see clearly. ‘The 
few broken cocoanut-shells lying round 
it and the faint traces left by the red 
chendur showed it to have been untended 
for some time. In the most prominent 
place under the roof was an_ upright 
stone slab, roughly carved with the figure 
of a man on horseback, and_ bearing, 
on either of its top corners, a circle and 
a half-circle, which stood, respectively, for 
the sun and moon. The whole device 
had about as much relation to nature 
as has the drawing made by a child on 
a slate. What fascinated Sands was a 
little stone serpent placed alone beside the 
sculptured horseman. 

It was about six inches high and 
formed with real skill from a solid block. 
The coil of its tail made a flat base on 
the ground, and from it rose the delicate 
balance of the poised body supporting 
the outspread hood of the cobra. It had 
looked so strangely real to him on the 
day, some weeks ago, when he first 
stopped by the shrine and peeped in; 
for the sun was bright outside and a 
chink of light was lying on the little grey 
object that reared itself up in the shadow. 
He had ventured inside, bent double 
under the roof, and examined it curiously. 
Wandering alone in the late afternoon 
for the partridges which would call to 
one another from the stony tract and 
the bits of cultivation about Devigaon, 
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“What fascinated Sands was a little stone serpent placed alone beside the sculptured 
horseman.” 
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he had more than once, since that 
occasion, laid his gun upon a_ boulder 
and turned aside to look at the cobra, 
He had never met a native about the 
spot of whom he might ask the shrine’s 
history ; and, had he done so, it is likely 
that, for one reason or another, he would 
have heard nothing to enlighten him. 
He never passed on the road without 
thinking of the little inanimate creature 
which sat, with the grotesque horseman 
for company, over there among the baked 
stones and the arunda bushes. Some- 
times he almost wished he could carry 
it away and set it in some corner of his 
bungalow, a reminder of the mysterious 
world encompassing the European in- 
fluences of his life. 

He sat with Sir Thomas a few hours 
later at the shaded dinner-table; the 
Madrassi butler had left his post behind 
the General’s chair and the cigarette box 
was open between the two men, The 
talk had dropped for a moment. 

“JT wish Z were twenty-nine,” said the 
soldier. 

He sighed rather enviously as he looked 
at his old friend’s son. 

Until he had taken up his command 
at Sivapura, eighteen months ago, his re- 
collection of Wilfred had been of an urchin 
in a pinafore. 

“At twenty-nine there was such a lot 
before me,” he went on, “the best years 
of my life. And now, in a few more, 
it will be all done and my time up, and 
nothing to look for in front.” 

He met his guest’s glance, respectful, 
with a touch of embarrassment, and 
smiled. 

“T suppose I appear very old?” he said. 

“Indeed, sir, you don’t seem so to 
me,” answered Wilfred, 

Though sympathy alone might have 
dictated his reply, he spoke truth. Mar- 
ney’s hair was white and his skin weather- 
beaten, but there was little else about 
him to suggest age. He had lived health- 
ily, and his spare figure was now reward- 
ing him for his trouble; also, certain 
lines which, in middle life, the meaner 
emotions begin to draw in many human 
faces were absent. 

“And I don’t seem so to myself,” 
continued he; “that is the tragedy. I 
can’t feel that in two and a half years 
I shall be old enough to go home and 
serve other people’s gods—I like my own 
so much better.” 





There was a long pause as they sat 
smoking. 

“Come, we'll go into the verandah,” 
said Marney. 

The General’s bungalow stood high at 
the outer edge of the cantonment, and 
from where he sat with his guest the 
ground sloped away to the open country, 
As Wilfred lay back in his long chair his 
eyes were turned through the hot starlit 
darkness towards Devigaon. Sir ‘Thomas’s 
allusion to gods made him think of the 
little serpent in the jungle-patch, and he 
wondered whether his companion had 
ever seen the tumble-down shrine—he 
who had wandered so much among such 
places, and was so unusually familiar with 
village life and customs. 

After a moment he began upon the 
subject. He had some powers of de- 
scription, and, as he sat bolt upright, 
throwing out his hand towards the blue- 
black space of sky at the end of the 
verandah, as though he could see through 
it to Devigaon, the General listened in 
silence. 

“And why don’t you take the serpent?” 
he said, when Sands had finished. 

The other looked at him in astonish- 
ment. 

“Take it?” he said, as though he had 
misunderstood. 

“Yes, take it,” repeated the General. 
“T should, if I had the fancy for it that 
you have. No one would care.” 

“You surprise me,” said Wilfred 
blankly. 

“If you had seen as much as I have 
of the people—the low-caste village people 
of this part of India—you would not be 
surprised, Outside the bounds of a cer- 
tain circle of superstition these things 
mean so little to them. Hanuman and 
Bhiru don’t enter into their lives as Eng- 
lishmen imagine they do. Heaven knows 
an Englishman’s religion often doesn’t 
go for much in his feelings; but it is 
supposed to, for all that. But here, with 
the low-caste man, it isn’t even supposed 
to. He propitiates what he is told to 
propitiate and that’s all. It is the lowest 
man who tills the soil, and religion is 
mainly a matter of caste. Very probably 
the Devigaon villagers don’t remember 
that the shrine exists,” 

‘“No one ever seems to go there, 
certainly. The red marks on the stones 
are almost worn out and the thatch of 
the roof is falling to bits, 1 shoot round 
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there very often and I have never seen 
a native near the place.” 

“Some other spot has developed im- 
portance,” said Sir Thomas ; “ some dan- 
yan-root or even a dadul-tree. Some 
tomb, Hindu or Mohamedan, it matters 
little which to these ignorant folk, has 
burst into sudden sanctity, and nobody 
thinks any more of your place. A re- 
crudescence may come some day when 
we are all dead, or it may not. Probably 
not.” 

“T could take it easily enough,” said 
Wilfred slowly. ‘*’The snake is not too 
big to go into a coat pocket. But I 
don’t exactly feel as if I should do it.” 

“Tf you want to be strictly honest 
you can leave a rupee in its place,” said 
Marney, smiling again; ‘‘that would be 
a miracle the whole village would appreci- 
ate. But it’s ten to one you would find 
it where you left it in a year’s time, for 
probably not a soul goes there but your- 
self.” 

“You spoke of not liking other people’s 
gods just now,” said Sands reflectively— 
“perhaps I like them too much.” 

They sat on under the white verandah 
arches. Now and then an isolated tom-tom 
beat from a native hut, and a pariah dog 
barked, or the sentry on the path outside 
passed in his round. When eleven struck 
on the gong of the native cavalry lines the 
young man rose, remembering that there 
was a field day on the morrow and that 
his host would be astir early. While he 
mounted his pony at the porch steps and 
the syce disappeared like a moth into the 
darkness Sir Thomas stood at the top 
watching him : 

“Perhaps next time I see you, you'll 
tell me that the snake is in your bunga- 
low,” said he. 

Sands glanced up at him and laughed. 
One of the things Marney remembered all 
the rest of his life was his upturned face 
in the light of the lantern swinging from 
the rafters of the porch. 

“No, no,” he said. “I’m afraid of 
meddling with other people’s gods. Good 
night, sir.” 

The two men did not meet at all during 
the next couple of weeks, for a press of 
business at the bank kept Wilfred un- 
usually busy, and he had barely time for 
acanter round the race-course when 
evening set him free. Often, while he 
sat at his desk listening to the click of 
the native clerks’ typewriters, his thoughts 


went back to Marney’s words. Once he 
had shot round Devigaon, and again 
looked into the shrine. One of those 
sudden squalls of wind that herald the 
hot weather had further damaged the 
roof, making it sag down from the pole 
at one corner, ‘The grass was turning 
browner, and the fiery flood of light 
seemed like a molten sea which had left 
the bare bones of the shrine high and dry. 

The idea of possessing the stone snake 
grew in his mind. He had a few brass 
images of gods and godlings that he had 
bought from time to time in the bazaar ; 
but though he valued them mildly, not 
one could inspire him with the interest he 
felt in the cobra. They had either been 
hawked at his door or haggled for amid 
the incongruous mercantile surroundings 
of shops. As likely as not they had been 
made in Birmingham for the Indian 
market. But the snake was a true 
member and symbol of the stealthy jungle 
hierarchy ; of the company of Hanuman 
and the Bhirus lurking among the danyan- 
roots in the dark byways of the country. 

That Sir Thomas Marney knew what 
he was talking about was indisputable, and 
his own insignificant wanderings among the 
surrounding hamlets had shown him some- 
thing of the villagers’ apathy towards all 
that had no bearing on gain. He turned 
the matter over and over. He had only 
realised how much he would like to have 
the cobra since his talk with Sir Thomas. 

One stifling evening he turned his pony 
into the Devigaon road, his mind made 
up at last. He had timed himself to 
arrive by dusk at the place where he 
would leave it and take to the stony scrub. 
Night falls so swiftly in India that a man 
going across country does well to be 
within sight of a beaten track as the sun 
disappears. If he left the road with 
sunset, he would just have time to pick 
his way to the shrine, take his spoil and 
return, leading his horse through the maze 
of thorns and boulders, before darkness 
should swoop down. Though, as he had 
told Marney, he had never met a soul 
near the spot, he was apprehensive of 
being seen. 

At the side of the highway the goat- 
herds were driving their flocks through 
the reddish-golden dust, and the crickets 
had struck up their vibrant chorus from 
the wayside dadu/ trees. Little spots of 
fire had burst out all over the country, 
from fields and hillocks, from waste and 
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tillage, from everywhere where unseen 
men were cooking their solitary evening 
messes, or gathering in groups squatted 
on their heels to pass round the common 


pipe. ‘These scattered eyes of the Indian 
dusk did not mark him as he left the 
road. ‘here was enough light to enable 


him to get forward briskly, and it still held 
as he dismounted by a thicket of karunda 
and made the pony’s rein fast to a pro- 
jecting branch. Not fifty yards beyond 
him the broken roof cut into the twilight. 

He went up the stony slope, his riding- 
boots slipping on the grass that was like 
tinder beneath his feet, and paused in 
front of the shrine, ‘There was not a stir 
nor a sound; not a breath of air moved 
so much as a dried blade. He could not 
~ even hear the cropping of the pony’s teeth 
on the other side of the stunted shrubs. 

He went in under the thatch, bending 
his head; his eyes were still full of the 
twilight and he could barely see the 
upright slab with the horseman, but he 
knew exactly where the snake stood and 
put out his hand to the grey shape. 

A shock of vivid pain ran up his arm 
like a tongue of fire; it was as though a 
bow had been drawn to the uttermost and 
an arrow shot into his wrist. He sprang 
backward and his fingers brushed the 
image, overturning it upon the ground, 
As he stood, dazed and dumb, the horror 
of a ghastly thought struck his brain, even 
as the blow had struck his flesh; and 
there passed behind the carved horseman 
a slim shadow that flowed along the earth 
like a thread of sluggish water in a dry 
place. 

He rushed out, holding his wrist. The 
pulsing blood was singing one loud word 
in his brain—“ Death! death! death !” 
Death, not at that vague trysting-place 
ahead where we all expect to meet him, 
not with the touch of human-kind to stay 
him up till the veil should fall between 
humanity and his senses, but here—now 
—alone! ‘The presence ran beside him, 
even as he ran, and the passionate desire 
to reach his pony, the last warm, living 
creature he could cling to till the pursuer’s 
grip should fall on him, drove him on, 

The darkness was gaining on him too, 
and every stock and stone growing more 
alike to his stricken eyes. He went 


stumbling forward, unable to concentrate 
his wits on his direction ; already his arm 
was numb, and his feet became heavier at 
every step. 
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He did not know how long he struggled 
on, dizzy and half blind with the strange 
sensations creeping on him, missing his 
way, and crossing his own tracks only to 
cross them again. He had lost all count 
of time. ‘lhe darkness gathering round 
him was darker than that of evening. 

At last, through his bewilderment, and 
above his own choking breaths, he heard 
the pony snort among the scrub close to 
him, and staggered towards the sound. 
Then he fell down, face foremost, almost 
at the startled beast’s feet. 


Sir Thomas Marney had _ finished his 
dinner and was writing letters, when 
he was told that two of Sands-sahib’s 
servants were outside, anxious to speak 
to him. ‘There was an undercurrent in 
his butler’s manner, as he made the 
request, that struck him; and, telling 
the man to bring them to the verandah, 
he went out. Wilfred’s butler and a 
syce were salaaming on the path. ‘The 
former, as spokesman, said that he had 
come, well knowing the General-sahib 
to be his master’s friend. No one knew 
where the sahib was. The Arab pony 
had returned alone to his stable ; he had 
been galloping and the bridle was broken. 
‘They did not know what to do, and they 
had waited, hoping that the sahib would 
return. Perhaps he had got off and 
let the pony go, perhaps he might return 
on foot. Who knew ? 

Marney turned to the syce. 

*“* Was the pony hurt ?” he asked ; “had 
he been down ?” 

The pony was well, ‘There was 
nothing wrong—only a scratch on his 
shoulder, The syce had picked the end 
of a karunda thorn out of it. 

It struck the general that the syce was 
more observant than most of his kind. 

“And did no one know where Sands- 
sahib had gone ?” he asked. 

He had ridden out later than usual, 
the man said. He had seen a goat-herd, 
too, as they came along, who told him 
that he had passed his sahib on the road 
to Devigaon. 

Marney was silent. He knew now 
where to look for Wilfred. He could not 
guess what had happened, but if any 
accident had befallen the young man in 
that unfrequented place, he might lie 
till morning, for all the chance there was 
of being seen, He might, at this very 
moment, be there, stunned or helpless, 
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with a broken limb. His mind was made 
up at once. 

He dismissed the two men. ‘The 
butler was to go home to Wilfred’s 
bungalow and the syce was to get out his 
master’s dun country-bred pony and wait, 
with a lantern, till he should join him 
at the beginning of the Devigaon road. 
Marney ordered his horse and sent word 
to his mounted orderly to be ready to 
come with him. 

The three men left the cantonment and 
went at a steady canter along the road, 
one behind the other, the general leading 
and the syce last. As they came parallel 
with the tract that he knew well from 
Wilfred’s description, Marney stopped, 
and, leaving the syce on the road with the 
horses, dismounted and bade his orderly 
follow him in among the bushes with the 
light. 

When they had almost reached the 
heart of the scrub he stepped suddenly 
back and the orderly set it down. There 
lay Sands on his face, dead and cold. 

They examined him all over in search 
of some hurt, but they could find nothing, 
till the orderly, taking up the heavy hand, 
gave a loud exclamation. ‘The ray of the 
lantern fell upon two little livid marks 
inside the dead man’s wrist. 

“Tt is Nag,” he said, ‘‘thecobra, Here 
among these rocks he has many brothers.” 

When the galloping hoof-beats of the 
orderly’s horse were dying out on the 
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road, Marney, who had sent him to the 
hospital at Sivapura for a dhooly, stood 
by Sands’ body. In the lonely stillness 
he took up the lantern and made his 
way in the direction which he knew led 
to the shrine. He came upon it sooner 
than he expected. 

The snake lay on its side by the horse- 
man, but it was not at these things that 
the General looked. What he was search- 
ing for he found. ‘There, on the earth 
beside the fallen image, lay a rupee. 


Early on the second morning after he 
had ridden into Sivapura beside Wilfred’s 
body he came out of the gates of the 
European cemetery to mount his horse. 
He did not speak to any one among the 
little crowd of Englishmen who had 
stood, just now, round the grave. He 
was too sane a man to imagine himself 
to have had any share in the tragedy of 
Sands’ death, or to torment himself with 
the futile idea ; but his heart was heavy. 
The chaplain passed him in his foxga ; he 
was going back to his breakfast; his 
church service was in his hand and the 
bag containing his surplice at his feet. 
They saluted each other gravely. As 
Marney turned up towards the ridge on 
which his own house stood, his lips 
moved. 

“Other people’s gods,” he murmured. 
“ He said he was afraid of meddling with 
other people’s gods.” 


RENASCENCE. 


N EAR the frowning castle grows 


Fragrantly the crimson rose ; 


Round the temple’s granite plinths 


Violets and hyacinths 


Scatter perfume ; on the wall 


Of some immemorial hall 


Creeps the jasmine, and would hide 


Wounds that mar the shatter’d side. 


So things soft and delicate 


Cluster round the rough and great, 


And where ruin seems to reign 


Beauty claims her own again. 


R. Exuis RospeErts. 











THE MISSING WORD. 


BY AUSTIN PHILIPS. 


the Prime Minister lay at death’s 
door ; in the Murcester telegraph 
gallery we sat, we dozen telegraphists, 
waiting for the news that should bid us 
tell the world how a stormy soul had 


\ T the great house beyond the town 


passed where courts and kings and 
cabinets are not. And as, between 


midnight and slow dawn, we waited, 
weary-eyed and idle, the heavy tempest 
drops hammered hard upon the glass roof 
of the gallery, frequent lightning forked, 
and clouds clashed together, thunderously 
at war. 

A blue flame sparkled in the periscope 
of a double-current sounder; the needles 
of the instruments on the Sub-office 
Circuit swung in sudden unison, so that 
they stood a-row like compasses and 
pointed, each one of them, at the selfsame 
angle, no longer northwards, but north-west 
by north. And then the electric current 
sparkled on the sounders themselves, and 
the lights died swiftly out, leaving us in 
darkness and dismay. 

Old Shayler, grey-bearded and grey- 
moustached, the doyen of us all, jumped 
away from the instruments and _ pulled 
his chair into the open space in the middle 
of the gallery. 

“Come away, boys!” he shouted— 
“come away from the sounders! I’m not 
taking any risks!” 

There came a rush and scrape of chairs 
across the wood-block floor ; the old man 
had done what we were too cowardly to 
do. In a second or two we sat, ringed 
round him, huddling close and fearful. 
The storm had raged since eight o’clock ; 
for four hours we had terrified ourselves 
with tales of crime and horror, 

“ What a night !” gasped Wollen of the 
race-staff. ‘ I’ve never known such a night 
before. Not in twenty years’ service !” 

Then once more the lightning forked 
across the hall, reflected in the glass roof 
above, footing, as it seemed, some Danse 
Macabre wpon the gallery floor. The 
needles of the instruments on the Sub-office 
Circuit almost seemed to pirouette before 
they swung back again to their fixed 
position. Long after the flash had passed, 


the periscopes belatedly gleamed; the 
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heavy sounders moved, as if driven by 
some strange force to babble in a code 
unknown to man of the mysterious power 
which set the elements at strife. 

I drew my chair an inch closer to the man 
on my right; on my left hand I felt 
Beechcroft shudder and do the like. He 
was a poor creature at the best of times— 
to-night he was almost beside himself 
with fear. 

‘*T knew just such another night,” said 
old Shayler presently—“ the night that 
Jacky Soames was killed at Bromyard 
and the office ransacked. But it wasn’t 
lightning that killed him. Lightning 
seldom hurts people indoors, they say. It 
was a man that killed Jacky Soames!” 

The chairs moved again, a full dozen of 
them, till we sat, huddled closer than ever, 
cold and fearful, for all the night’s mid- 
summer heat. 

“Tell us about it, Shayler!” I cried. 
“Tell us what happened. Did they ever 
catch the murderer ?” 

And three or four voices echoed what I 
asked ; for indeed it seemed better to hear 
of man’s work than God’s that night. 
One or two, indeed, cried “No!” but 
they were in the minority, and, sitting 
there in the middle of us, old Shayler 
began. And as the thunder, clamorous 
and insistent, growled above us, louder 
and more near, I felt Beechcroft shudder 
beside me, and his fingers, unconsciously, 
met on my wrist and stayed there. But 
I let the poor devil keep his grip, for I 
could hear his teeth chatter and his breath 
come and go in the darkness. 

Then old Shayler cleared his throat and 
began. 

“Tt was fifteen years ago, to this very 
night, and Jacky was sent in charge of the 
Bromyard office. It was a small enough 
place in those days, and a one-man show. 
But Jacky was nearly off his head with 
joy. He had just got a girl, and it seemed 
like promotion coming, and he went about 
the place singing and whistling till it wasn’t 
big enough to hold him. I remember 
seeing him off from Murcester station after 
having a drink with him at the Old Dun 
Cow. It was the post-office house then, 
just as it is to-day!” 








THE MISSING WORD. 


‘‘Was that the last you saw of him?” 
interrupted litle ‘teddy Saunders—he 
was only a boy, and couldn’t let the 
old man tell the tale in his own way. 
‘“T mean, did he die ?—was he murdered 
the same night ?” 

Old Shayler frowned and sat silent, 
and seemed to dry up. 

“Go on!” said some one sharply— 
“go on; and, ‘Teddy, if you interrupt 
again, I'll put you in contact with the 
wires |” 

The old man, somewhat appeased, 
cleared his throat again. “It was the 
last I saw of him,” he said slowly. ‘‘ But 
it wasn’t the last I heard of him. I was 
on night duty, and at about hali-past 
eleven we had a chat over the wires. 
He told me how lonely he was in that 
house all by himself, and how he couldn't 
sleep for the sense of responsibility, and 
] joked a bit to cheer him up, and told 
him to go to bed. But he said he 
couldn’t sleep, and that he would sit 
up in the office all night. And _ then, 
as there was nothing doing here, I began 
to sleep.” 

Then old Shayler paused. 

“Has anybody got a cigarette?” he 
asked. ‘Telling it makes it all come 
back again, and I shall talk easier if I 
smoke ! ” 

Some one leaned across and fumbled 
for the old man’s hand, and thrust a 
cigarette into his groping fingers. He 
lighted it, and at every puff I could see 
the white faces round me, and I felt 
that my own was whiter than them all. 
But no one spoke. 

“About midnight,” went on the old 
man, “I woke up with a start, in a cold 
shiver, Something was happening to 
Jacky. I didn’t know what—I only 
knew that he was in danger; and it 
seemed as if I had been dreaming, and, 
though I couldn’t remember my dream, 
I had waked up to find it was true. 

“Then the Bromyard needle began 
to click, and, though the sending was 
jumpy and uneven, I knew it for Jacky 
Soames —I should have known his touch 
on the keys anywhere.” 


“What did it say?” cried Teddy 


Saunders, almost beside himself—‘ what 
did it say ?” 

And this time no one chided him for 
an interruption which seemed to come 
from us all, even though it was only 
Teddy that spoke. . Even old Shayler 
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showed no annoyance, for he knew that 
‘Teddy ceuldn’t help but speak. 

“It said,” he answered slowly—‘‘it 
said, ‘I am being murdered by ——’” 

He stopped short, and puffed at his 
cigarette. 

* Yes !—-yes ! 
we clamoured. 

Old Shayler puffed hugely, so that the 
glowing tobacco, before it sank into hidden 
greyness, shed a bright light on the faces 
round him. 

“Tt said nothing more!” he answered, 
in slow tones. “But I rushed out to 
the police station (there were no tele- 
phones in those days), and when the 
storm was finished I got the sergeant 
to drive out to Bromyard ; for I couldn’t 
leave the office myself for any length 
of time. And when he got there he 
found poor Jacky’s body on the floor 
by a parcel hamper, and his head ham- 
mered in with a poker, and the safe 
open and all the cash and registered 
letters gone.” 

“ But was there no clue to the mur- 
derer ?” 

“None at all. 


What more did it say?” 


There were all sorts 
of theories, though. And I had mine!” 

“What was it?” asked Beechcroft, 
shudderingly, at my side. It was the 
first time that he had spoken, and his 
fingers on my wrist were wringing wet. 

“Yes ; what was it?” I echoed. 

“Have any of you young fellows 
another cigarette?” came the question, 
with aggravating lack of haste. 

I thrust a packet into his hand. He 
took one, lit it, and then went on between 
great puffs. 

“The police thought it was a skilled 
burglar, because the safe was opened 
with skeleton keys. But I think it was 
one of Jacky’s own colleagues !” 

** Good God!” cried some one. 
don’t mean . 

‘“T mean,” went on old Shayler, “ that 
it was some one who knew Jacky, and 
whom Jacky was glad to see. At first, 
when the fight began, he was able to hold 
the brute off with one hand while he sent 
the message with the other. And then 
the burglar must have hit him on the head 
and stunned him, which would have been 
easy, for Jacky was a small man, and no 
bigger than little Teddy here.” 

** But why did he have tokill Jacky, if 
he was stunned ?” 

“That’s what makes me think it was some 
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one that Jacky knew. And dead men 


tell no tales !” 

The lightning lit up our faces again, 
the rain had grown to hail, and the thun- 
der still rumbled across the glass roof. 
3eechcroft at my side looked almost 
moribund with fear. I tried to loose his 
fingers from my wrist, but it was useless. 
And before I could remonstrate Teddy 
broke in. ‘So Jacky Soames was killed 
before he could signal the murderer’s 
name? But it was a pretty near thing !” 

For the first time that night old Shayler 
answered a question swift and direct. ‘I 
believe he dd signal the name !” he said. 

But how, if he was overpowered ? —and 
if before, why didn’t you hear it ?” 

“ Because the wires were broken,” said 
the old man triumphantly. “ Because 
the lightning struck a tree on the high 
road, and a branch fell and broke the 
wires. ‘That’s why I never got the name !” 

“Nor never will!” put in Beechcroft, 
in his high-pitched voice. 

“T’m not so sure!” cried! Shayler. 
“The word was sent, and the word is 
floating about yet, and some day or other 
it will find the wires again and tell the 
murderer’s name !” 

He fell silent. 

* T’ve had enough of this!” said Teddy 
Saunders. ‘It’s giving me the horrors. 
I can see the whole thing quite plain !” 
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“Strikes me we shall be here this time 
to-morrow,” put in somebody gloomily, 
“The Prime Minister’s a long time peg- 
ging out!” 

As he spoke, an instrument in the far 
corner of the gallery began to vibrate. 
M.R., M.R., M.R. it clicked, in Morse 
code. M.R. was the call for Murcester. 

** He’s dead!” cried Teddy Saunders, 
“Theyre calling us from the ‘lowers, 
And how are we going to manage without 
the light ? ” 

I leaned forward and listened hard. 

“It isn’t from the Towers at all!” I 
shouted. “The ‘Towers wire is on the 
other side. It sounds like Bromyard. 
But it can’t be!” 

Old Shayler leapt to his feet. 

“It’s Jacky Soames!” he cried. “I 
should know his touch among a million ! ” 

None of us spoke; none of us dared 
to move. If we doubted, it was only 
because we dared not believe. And the 
nails of the fingers that held my wrist dug 
and twisted and tore into the flesh. 

M.R., M.R., M.R. clicked the key, and 
then spelled out a word, 

“By God!” cried Shayler, “‘Beechcroft!” 

The fingers on my wrist relaxed ; the 
man at my side fell to the floor in a heap ; 
old Shayler had been right. The word 
that for fifteen years had floated in the 
void had found the wires again. 





AFTERWARDS. 


EAREST, when I lie asleep, 
Will you come? 
Not, perchance, to sigh or weep 
Over dust that lieth dumb; 
But remembering how we met 
In the sun-tides that have set, 
Though you think that I forget, 
Dearest, come ! 


Where the tangled grasses blow 
In the wind, 

Come as in the long ago, 

Sometimes vexed and sometimes kind. 

Come for just a little space 

To that solitary place, 

With the sunshine of your face, 
Dearest, come ! 


Leaves shall rustle a reply 
At your feet ; 
Love shall answer though not T, 
When the past and present meet. 
Recollecting words once spoken 
Ere companionship was broken— 
Just to bring and take a token, 
Dearest, come! 





ARTHUR L. SALMON. 
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O survey of books and_ their 
makers can very well neglect 
the second - hand contingent. 

They resemble their wares, for the most 
part, in all outward disadvantage of com- 
parison alongside the dealers who sell us 
“the last thing out.” Their linen is less 
spruce, their binding less presentable, their 
edges want trimming, and their backs 
are bent. They are the train-band, 
the baggage-corps, in the great army of 
literature. ‘They are a corrective against 
the fever of circulations, the clamour of 
advertisement, and the exaggeration of 
reviewers. Even in a material sense they 
are “makers of books” in so far as 
they doctor the imperfect copy and make 
it sound, by tracking down the truant 
volume, and restoring the departed plate, 
binding where necessary, and bringing a 
tattered work back to rehabilitation and 
its right mind. For one library they 
scatter, they help to start a dozen more, 
and if in the process some of the gold 
comes off the books and finds its way 
into their pockets, who cares ? 

Quite beyond the limit of the demon- 
strable information they contain, there is a 
psychology in books; they have emotions, 
you may say, as well as fac ulties, and the 
way to reach the soul of an author, 
humanly speaking, is to study his work 
in the guise in which it left his hands. 
Here again we depend upon the second- 
hand dealers, the men who shake their 
heads at temporary fame, and have par- 
celled so many Mudie-made celebrities 
away into the limbo of reductions and 
“remainders,” Yet they are not merely 
a break-down gang to clear away the 
litter: they are the staff of the permanent 
way; and the greatest man who ever 
drove along it to renown and fortune 











IX.—_BERNARD QUARITCH AND OTHERS. 






was a man already mentioned in these 
gossiping chapters—I allude to Bernard 
Quaritch. 

The details of his life are easily reducible 
to a paragraph, while the oddities of his 
character would fill out a novel. He was 
born in a village of Prussian Saxony, four 
years after Waterloo had come and gone, 
leaving Germany to work out her own 
unity and salvation. He served his time 
to a bookseller in Nordhausen until the 
age of twenty, and then he spent three 
years with a publishing firm in Berlin. In 
1842 he came to London and served, 
as we have seen, in the shop of Henry 
George Bohn, off Covent Garden. The 
salary was phenomenal—twenty-four shil- 
lings a week—and there is no record to 
show whether master and man _ perceived 
the other’s real capacity. It is the silent 
man who wins. ‘There is a legend that 
he and Bohn once came to a tussle of 
words, and if it be true, then the one must 
have broken his rule of bridling his tongue, 
and the other may have got some inkling 
of his subordinate’s merit and resolution. 
The story goes that when Quaritch 
announced an intention of a Bohn 





took offence, and remarked, “ But why ? 
where are you going?” “I am going,” 


was the answer, “to set up in opposition 
to you.” “It’s like your impudence,” 
said Bohn: “I’d have you know that I’m 
the first bookseller in England.” ‘This 
was matter of doubt, but Quaritch waived 
the argument. He retorted: “Yes, but 
I am going to be the first bookseller in 
Europe.” He carried out his threat, and 
if he had thrown the other continents 
into the boast as well, he would have 
done no one any harm, for he lived and 
worked to make his prediction true. 
At Bohn’s he came to know Lowndes, 
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of “The Bibliographer’s Manual,” and in 
the process of assisting in his works, he 
acquired something of the old compiler’s 
method. But as the Frenchmen still had 
much to teach us in the finesse of old 
book-lore, he spent a year in the book- 
shops of Paris, and came back, to help 
his former master, Bohn, in the prepara- 
tion of his great catalogue of 1847. In 
that year he took out naturalisation papers 
asa British subject, and started for him- 
self at a tiny corner-shop in what is now 
Charing Cross Road. He had a handful 


of savings as his capital. His first 
catalogue was a_ single sheet called 


“ Quaritch’s Book Circular,” and this was 
the beginning of a series of publications 
which are contested in the open market 
of the sale-rooms almost as fiercely as 
the rareties they specify. ‘The last 
catalogue of the firm came out in seven 
folio volumes with many supplements, 
and the care is inconceivable that goes 
into the making of a monumental list 
like that. Quaritch’s catalogues have 
open shelves of their own in the Round 
Room of the British Museum, alongside 
the State Papers and all the thumb-worn 
drudges of ready reference. But the great 
Bernard was something more than a 
seller and a list-compiler, for he special- 
ised and published on his own account, 
The Crimea established his vogue as a 
source for the literatures of Eastern 
Europe, and he published in rapid 
succession grammars and glossaries in 
Russian, ‘Turkish, Persian, and Arabic. 
Meanwhile he went on buying and 
sweeping all before him. ‘lhe Bishop of 
Cashel’s famous library came into the 
market, and the modest corner-shopman 
who bagged his Mazarine Bible for £595 
came to be known as a dealer in this 
costly rarity, for in the space of forty 
years he had half a dozen copies of it 
through his hands, and one of them he 
priced at £4,000. 

Those things are not captured in 
the teeth of the traders and turned to 
profit without knowledge, courage, capital, 


and patience. When, after thirteen 
years, he moved into 15, Piccadilly, 
he had spread his reputation  every- 


where as the boldest wolf in the pack, 
and wherever books proved inaccessible 
the connoisseurs had learned to come to 
Quaritch. He never did justice to the 


contents of the books he bought and 
sold; no 


man could—not even a 
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Magliabecchi ; but no one had such a 
Jew’s eye for a Caxton or a Gutenberg, 
a rare old Codex or a Shakespeare quarto, 
If ever you pushed your way in 
through the Piccadilly crowd and the 
narrow door which served for every 
purpose, you were safe to see before you 
left some well-nigh priceless treasure of 
an older world—a crumbling Koran or 
a Talmudic manuscript swathed in a 
ragged talith or a camel-skin. You might 
see a row of Elzevirs propped up against 
a Pandect from some old notary’s library 
in Padua, or a gem-encrusted Book of 
Hours some broken Spanish monastery 
had relinquished with sighs and groans, 
as it took a last leave of the illuminated 
wonders traced within, 

In Quaritch’s shop, somehow, you got a 
peculiar smell of learning and antiquity 
that was unattainable elsewhere, except 
perhaps in that fine relic of the Middle 
Ages, the Plantin Museum at Antwerp. 
And he was as taciturn as any medizval 





scholar, Conversation he despised except 
among his cronies and the quaint 
club he formed called the ‘Sette of 


Odde Volumes.” He detested the in- 
utilities and small-talk of the passing day, 
and casual twaddle about trifles like the 
weather or the government was pretty 
safe to land you in a snub. He rarely 
looked up from his desk, and when he 
did he showed an impatient, stern, and 
energetic face, lit by an implied but 
eloquent reminder of the value of time. 
Dust seemed thoroughly congenial to 
him, and he showed to much more 
advantage in his workaday attire than he 
does in the spick-and-span portrait I am 
allowed to reproduce. ‘The commonalty, 
hearing so much about his fabulous 
wealth, were inclined to doubt it when they 
bearded him in his den and found him 
such a bent, unceremonious, unassuming 
figure. One day, when the entrance was 
unguarded, an itinerant pedlar bundled 
his wares into the shop, and, as he strode 
through avenues of books, his basket 
knocked hundreds of pounds’ worth of 
learning to the ground. When he 
arrived at the great man’s desk, Quaritch, 
without looking up, inquired his business, 
and got the abrupt, alarming challenge : 
“Ten a penny, walnuts!” It was the 


only moment, so far as I have ever 
heard, when the bookseller fell into 
volubility. 


Quaritch’s great moments were at the 
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book-sales. When he entered, he said 
little or nothing: his bids were nods; 
and when he left, it was his rivals’ turn 
to talk, generally of their discomfiture 
and wonderment. His purchases were 
Homeric in their grandeur. He beat 
the best Frenchmen at the Didot sales 
in 1878 and 1879; and at the Perkins 
sale he spent £11,000, buying half the 
whole and all the best. He was the 
chief buyer at Sotheby’s when the 
Hamilton 
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published for Edward FitzGerald the first 
version of his ‘‘ Omar,” and when the tiny 
brown-paper book fell on an unappreciative 
world the surplus was dumped into the 
outside box to take its chance at a penny 
acopy. It is said that Rossetti found it 
first, read it to a select company of Swin- 
burne and their friends, and in this way a 
day or two served to disperse a couple 
of hundred unconsidered trifles that are 
now worth their weight in gold. ‘The 
incident is 





and Beck- 
ford libraries 
came under 
the hammer; 
and at the 
end of the 
Sunderland 
sale at Put- 
tick and 
Simpson’s, 
he made 
such trium- 
phant in- 
roads in that 
mighty 
stock, that 
he was 
moved to 
rise and 
make a little 
speech con- 
gratulating 
atl con- 
cerned on 
“thegreatest 
book-sale 
that the 
world had 
everknown.” 
When it was 
over, he was 
heard to 











famous in 
the annals 
of biblio- 
graphy, but 
in compari- 
son with the 
magnitude 
of Quar- 
itch’s trans- 
actions it 
was what 
the Irish- 
man called 
“a flay-bite 
in the 
thrackless 
furrma- 
wet et.” * 
Meanwhile 
his cata- 
logues went 
on, and one 
of the first 
of his more 
important 
ones, the 
**Biblio- 
theca Xylo- 
graphica, 
a ¥ Pp o@- 
graphica, et 
Palezo- 








blame him- Photo by Martin and Sallnow. 


self for his 
extravagance; but presently the Osterley 
sale came along, and he bought as 
vigorously as ever. He acted as agent and 
publisher for the proceedings of many of 
the learned corporations—the British 
Museum, the Government of India, the 
Hakluyt Society, the Society of Anti- 
quaries, and a dozen others; and in the 
firm’s present premises in Grafton Street 
there are rooms set apart for each of these 
departments of its activity. Even his 
smaller deals had something of the heroic 
in their mould. It was Quaritch who 


The late Bernard Quaritch. 


graphica” 
of 1873, 
was a masterpiece. The index alone 
of one of its successors in the eighties 
cost £1,000 in the production, apart 
from the bulk of the work, and the 
whole was styled by an authority “a 
suitable monument which will be regarded 
with wonder and veneration as long as 
the love of books and the use of books 
exist.” 

Before he died Quaritch warned his 
son and successor that the shop in 
Piccadilly would soon be unserviceable, 
and for years they were engaged in a 
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quest for other premises. Albemarle 
Street seemed a likely quarter, partly for 
its quietude, associations, and accessibility, 
and a street whichcontainsthe headquarters 
of John Murray, the houses of Nell 
Gwynn and more reputable folk, and the 
Royal Institution into the bargain, is not 
without inducements for the owner of 
the greatest book-shop in the world, In 
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the chief store-room, where the rare 
bindings and incunabula are installed, 
Here you may see the editio princeps of 
Homer that the Nerlis of Florence had 
printed at their own expense in 1488; 
and side by side with it, and all around, 
a collection of collections, of everything 
in the way of script or print that has 
ever been enriched by the brain or the 

hand of man. 














This blazon of 
old gold and 
colour looks as 
if the treasure 
and splendour of 
the “Arabian 
Nights ” had been 
melted in a 
giant crucible, and 
poured into a 
library instead of 
a mould. 
(Quaritch had an 
invincible _ belief 
in books as an 
investment, and 
held that  what- 
ever price was 
paid for the rare 
and perfect book 
would be reached 
as the passion for 


bibliography  de- 
veloped. The 
demand _ grows, 
the supply — is 
dwindling. The 
New World has 
caught on, and 
redoubled the 


emulation of the 
connoisseurs, sO 
that the departure 
westward of much 





of our best has 
made the rest 
dearer in more 





Quaritch's new headquarters in Grafton Street. 


the nick of time there came into the 
market the old house in Grafton Street 
which was once famous as the town 
house of Admiral Howe, and this gave 
the necessary light, space, and solidity, 
with the calm environment required. 
The result is a spacious shop that opens 
into Mr. Quaritch’s study at the back, 
and a wide old Adams staircase that leads 
past landings and well-stored cases into 





senses than one. 
This is the one 
business in the world, as Mr. Quaritch 
told me once, which is personal in_ its 
essence, and imaginative in its outlook. 
Charing Cross Road was non-existent 
when Quaritch set up shop ; it has come 
into being since, and now that Holywell 
Street has disappeared it must stand as 
our London substitute for the bookstalls 
and the boxes along the terrace of the 
Seine. ‘The comparison is not inapt, for 
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our English climate is as moist as the air 
of any river-edge, and instead of the 
Seine we have the human tide that ebbs 
and flows at Charing Cross. Certainly 
one fails to find in the pages of Uzanne 
bibliophiles more devoted than those who 
haunt the boxes between St. Martin’s and 
St. Giles’. Nothing seems to daunt them ; 
they face alike, as Mr. Dobson says, 


the common thoroughfare, 
The dust, the beating rain, and all 
The shame and squalor of the stall. 


In the rain their only concern seems to 
be to unmask their quarry from its shelter 
of tarpaulin ; in the dog days they endure 
the same heroic 
overcoats and 
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it all relates not to a book-shop but the 
memory of one. It is the site of the 
shop just referred to as: Quaritch’s first 
venture, and it remains as an instance of 
the sentiment of a man who was rarely 
suspected of heartstrings or any luxury of 
that kind. Years after he removed to 
Piccadilly he retained the old premises as 
a warehouse, and when the march of im- 
provement swept this way, he still retained 
the site, and now it adjoins Wyndham’s 
Theatre—a derelict plot walled in with 
hoardings, like a Lazarus, hectic and un- 
sightly, among its loftier neighbours. 

Shall we take another type of book- 
seller and subject him toa kindly scrutiny ? 





mufflers that they 
sport in winter. 
As for their prey, 
nothing seems to 
come amiss ; and 
in a single day 
you find the 
strangest dispari- 
ties between the 
books and_ their 
buyers. Clerics 
buy yellow-backs ; 
gentlemen from 
the “halls” and 
the Hippodrome 
come and hunt 
for ideas in antic 
and costume; 
postmen buy any- 
thing from music 
to sociology ; lads 














buy anything from 

“cribs” to 

“shockers.” I once met a copy of 
Guicciardini in the original coming away 
in the hands of an ardent student of 
languages who is a porter at Victoria 
Station. The other day the President 
of the Local Government Board was 
emerging from one of these haunts, and 
I had the temerity to ask what he had 
captured. The answer disposed of any 
hope that the sweets of office had 
tempted him to higher flights than usual, 
for, “true to the kindred points of 
heaven and home,” he had _ bought 
an old pamphlet relating to Battersea. 
Were one to take Charing Cross Road 
and tell its story from end to end, the 
book-shops would make the cream of 
the story; and one of the romances of 


Bernard Quaritch the Second. 


Saving your patience, there could hardly 
be a better instance than a man who, in 
dealing with second-hand wares, has struck 
an original line of his own. In this 
Latin Quarter of ours—the one spot where 
Miirger’s Colin with his book-burst pockets 
would have been thoroughly at home— 
Mr. Bertram Dobell has more claims than 
seniority to be considered representative. 
He has done more to widen our acquaint- 
ance of poets and playwrights in the Eliza- 
bethan and Jacobean eras than perhaps 
any other living man. ‘To him we owe 
‘Traherne and Strode, fine singers both, 
who had survived in manuscript only, and 
might have gone unlaurelled down to 
dusty death but for his discernment. Out 
of the files of the old London Magazine he 
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has rescued and identified many unknown 
pieces from the pen of Lamb; and he 
has recovered more than one old English 
play which looks like giving its author 
a place alongside Webster and Dekker. 
Of late, scouring through fresh piles of 
unprinted manuscripts, he came across 
two manuscript versions of Sidney’s 
* Arcadia’”’—each differing from each, 
and both from the final version we so 
freely discuss and rarely read. One or 
two things of moment relating to the 
origin of that fine romance have come to 
light through his happy agency; and we 
may say the same with regard to the 
difficult and narrow field of Shakspearean 
biography. As for minor gleanings in 
this and similar fields, they are many and 
valuable, and are to find their way soon 
into another published volume. All this 
is a signal achievement for a man who 
spent a youth of grinding poverty and 
scanty education, He was thirty when 
he broke away from a soulless occupation, 
and set out with a ten-pound note to 
learn the arduous and difficult trade of a 
dealer in books. In the conversations I 
have had with him at sundry times, he 
confesses to something over sixty years 
of age, and an unbroken habit of reading 
from five to six hours a day. ‘This is the 
secret of it all—complete absorption in 
the one pursuit, the love of books, first 
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for their own sake, and secondly as a 
medium for honest dealing with one’s 
fellow-men. On their own merits, as 
George Colman said, modest men are 
dumb. ‘The one thing on which Mr, 
Dobell prides himself is that he was of 
some service during life to that melancholy 
and distracted soul, “ B. V.” ‘Thomson ; 
and if only for the part he played in sus- 
taining and encouraging him, long before 
his means enabled him to publish Thom- 
son’s poems, all who know ‘The City of 
Dreadful Night,” and the circumstances 
of the author’s life, will hold Mr. Dobell 
in grateful remembrance. As he says 
himself, ‘* The thing that galled me when 
I was young was to be chained to a thank- 
less and sordid trade where I could never 
call my brain my own; and if I have had 
an ambition gratified in life, it was to feel 
that I had justified my life by doing some 
good to other men, and, above all else, to 
that fine, sad singer.” It is an eloquent 
vindication of a life of hard work, and 
those who know Mr. Dobell are well 
aware that his sympathy for poetry pro- 
ceeds from a refined and genuine poetic 
gift of his own. 

London at first, to a provincial, seems 
strangely devoid of the kindly old-style 
booksellers he has left behind. One 
or two such still remain, but they are 
survivals of a past generation, and these 





One of Quaritch's treasures,—a manuscript copy of the “Speculum Humane Salvationis,”’ and a magnificent 


example of fifteenth-century illumination. 
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The chief show-room at Quaritch’s. 
“ Here you may see a collection of collections of everything in the way of script or print that has ever been enriched 
by the brain or hand of man.” 


few admit, on close inquiry, that they are 
not London-born, One of the best of 
them is a Northumbrian and an octo- 
genarian, who has been a bookseller for 
sixty-nine years, without a holiday, and, 
until lately, without an illness. He has 
been dubbed “ worthy and intelligent” 
in the pages of the Vineteenth Century, 
and still survived. ‘Talk with him when 
he is in the vein, and you will find John 
Salkeld at eighty-one still unimpaired in 
faculty and full of lively recollections 
of Macaulay and Carlyle and others who 
have dealt with him. As a youngster he 
was “ put” to a Hexham bookseller, and 
bound apprentice as the only cure for 
truancy. After serving his indentures, he 
did what Johnson’s father used to do, he 
tramped from fair to fair with seven or 
eight stone of books and a £4 pedlar’s 
licence ; and after a twenty-five or thirty 
miles journey, thought nothing of standing 
in a market-place all the afternoon and 
evening disposing of his wares. But they 
were rough-and-tumble times. He tried 
a spell as assistant to a public conjurer, 
and then again as sponge-holder to a 


pugilist ; and when he had tired of these 
more devious occupations, and gone back 
to book peddling, he walked one day into 
Bristol with his stock of books and a 
hundred sovereigns in his pocket, and set 
out again at night, afoot and all but 
penniless, for Birmingham. Gold and 
books had gone at a gaming table, leaving 
him with fourpence, and the crude ex- 
perience. That is sixty years since, and 
the chief recollections of the prosperous 
interval are his memories of Macaulay 
and Carlyle. 

“The first shop I opened in London,” 
he says, ‘was in Featherstone Buildings, 
a little thoroughfare off Holborn that 
rejoiced in a double bottle-neck, and 
a row of railways across it half-way up. 
I was unpacking some cases of books 
one morning that I had bought at 
Beverley, and, because there was no 
better place available, I was unpacking 
them in the roadway. Up came a grave 
and pleasant gentleman, very well set up 
and neatly dressed, who stopped and 
looked on as if he were fully at home in 
that kind of neighbourhood and also with 
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the kind of job I was engaged on. It 
was a long time afterwards that I heard 
he was Lord Macaulay, and the customer 
who told me became Lord Justice Fry. 
‘May I look at these books?’ the 
stranger asked. I said, ‘Certainly,’ and 
went and got a chair for him ; but I was in 
so small a way then that I had to borrow 
it. He sat down and went through the 
lot, quickly but thoroughly, and made 
a big selection of historical tracts of the 
period just after the Civil War. He 
asked what he was to pay, and I said a 
shilling apiece. He seemed astonished, 
and I was prepared to hear him grumble, 
when he said, ‘I am very pleased to 
have come across them, and to find you 
are so reasonable in your terms.’ He 
came again and again, and each time 
took several pounds’ worth away with 
him, carrying them himsclf and never 
allowing me to make a parcel except so 
far as to string them up. He was always 
eager to learn when I had new con- 
signments coming, and once when I told 
him I had bought a fresh lot of Civil 
War tracts and stuff relating to the time 
of William and Mary, he showed some 
mild impatience at learning it was too 
late to unpack them that day. He 
begged me to go through them soon, and 
I said I would sit up that night and sort 
them out by the morning. He asked 
what time I opened shop, and I said 
eight o’clock. He was there on the step 
next morning to the minute, and com- 
menced on his task, one pile after another. 
I soon found he had had no breakfast, 
but all I could persuade him to take was 
a cup of coffee. After a couple of hours’ 
hard sorting, he chose two or three 
hundred pieces, paid for them, and 
engaged for me to deliver them at the 
Albany that night. I took them myself, 
and I should say the year was 1855 or 56. 
I remember his repeating his pleasure, 
the last time I saw him, that I had dealt 
with him so fairly. ‘You have saved me 
a considerable amount of money,’ he 
said, ‘for what you charge me a shilling 
for, I have been in the habit of paying 
other people ten.’ Which I thought was 
very fair of him, considering how slow 
buyers are as a rule to see any side to 
a bargain but their own.” 

Another recollection relates to Carlyle, 
and as Carlyle reminiscences are fast 
running to the ebb, it is worth a little 
more invasion on the reader’s patience. 
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“When I moved my shop to Orange 
Street, one of my best customers was a 
Chelsea gentleman of the name of Swift— 
he was an eager collector in everything 
relating to Irish history. But he was 
getting much older then than I am now, 
and very early in 1864, I think, he de- 
cided to sell his library and save it from 
the hammer. I was to wait on him early 
one morning, not in a cart but a hansom, 
and the time we agreed on was six o'clock. 
I was there on the Embankment at half- 
past five and standing at the foot of 
Cheyne Walk, smoking and watching the 
dawn, when a curious figure came down 
one of the streets, who was engaged in 
the same occupations. Whether it was 
my relish for tobacco, or the unusual 
sight of a stranger with a vehicle there at 
that time of morning, I can’t say, but the 
old gentleman came across the road to 
me, and I saw it was not my client. He 
wore a round black velvet skull-cap, and 
a loosish dressing-gown, and so far as I 
recollect, the pipe he was smoking was a 
clay. He passed the time of day, and 
when he caught my Northumbrian accent 
it seemed somehow to take the edge off 
things. He asked me what my business 
was, and when I told him all about Swift 
and his books, he arranged to call and 
see them. We parted, and I made my 
deal; but instead of waiting till I’d got 
the books in order, he came that very 
afternoon and spent three or four pounds 
with me. Like Macaulay, he wouldn't 
let me trouble to tie the parcel up, but 
had the books tied up with string and 
carried them off there and then. He 
came several times after that, and months 
passed before I knew it was Thomas 
Carlyle. Portraits of notable authors, 
you see, were not so thick upon the 
ground in those days, and a man had 
more chance of walking about without 
annoyance. History was what he seemed 
to buy, and not so much English or 
Scotch, but Irish history; and I re- 
member that for every parcel he bought 
(and he was a pretty shrewd judge of 
prices), he insisted on something being 
knocked off. It is a pretty common weak- 
ness with all our clients, and Carlyle was 
not a Scotchman for nothing.” 

This weakness for the fractional reduc- 
tion, though, is a dangerous thing in a 
pursuit like book-buying, and another of 
this dealer’s recollections points the 
moral better than any homily. In the 
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early seventies he bought as part of 
the contents of a private library a valu- 
able heap of Burns material—presentation 
copies of songs signed by the poet, 
portraits, autographs, letters, and a book 
of unexampled importance to the poet’s 
critics and biographers. Cromek describes 
it as such in his ‘‘ Reliques of Robert 
Burns.” It consists of a copy of the 
“Scots Musical Museum,” which the poet 
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honour this) in the Bodleian Library. 
‘The custom of the trade is to post cata- 
logues to the provinces a day before those 
that go to subscribers in town, and the 
sequel came like a whirlwind next morn- 
ing. ‘“‘A man drove up to the door,” 
says Mr. Salkeld, “and announced him- 
self as Mac So-and-so of Kilmarnock— 
just like a chieftain in Waverley— 
and by George he looked it, for he was 
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A type of book-shop that is fast a 


From a drawing by J. H Bacon, A.R.A. 


annotated for his friend, Captain Riddell 
of Glenriddell, to the extent of a hundred 
and forty critical entries, many of them 
of tolerable length. It was the stingy bid 
of a rival that set Mr. Salkeld examining 
his find more closely, and when he 
entered the parcel up in his next cata- 
logue at a price of r1o guineas, the 
description occupied two pages. You 
may see it in the complete file of his 
catalogues which is preserved (no common 


a fair big figure of a man. He asked to 
see the Burns stuff, and after looking it 
over, never asked how I came by it, but 
wanted to know what discount I'd give. 
I told him the usual 10 per cent. allowed 
to the trade, and he offered a stingy £80. 
Now I knew he was rich, and I was not, 
and I refused, although if he had told me 


of the clients who had commissioned 
him I might have thought it over. He 
said no more, but walked out of the 
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shop, and a quiet gentleman who was 
standing by asked for the chance instead. 
In less than five minutes he was off in a 
cab with the parcels tied up, when back 
came the Scotchman, ‘T’ll tak’ ’em,’ he 
said, and I told him they’d gone. Big 
as he was, he fainted, and if I hadn’t 
held him up he’d have dropped there 
and then in the shop. We gave him a 
cordial, and when he came to he told me 
his principals, the Burns Club of Dum- 
fries, had sent him to buy the lot at any 
price. He asked me to beg him the 
chance again from the collector who 
had bought them, but he was an old 
customer, and I knew it was hopeless ; 
and when the poor man got back north, 
I believe he got an awful jacketing’ from 
his patrons of the Club. He never looked 
up afterwards, I believe, and it was 
certainly a loss to Scotland. Lord Rose- 
bery, when he’d heard the things were 
sold, wrote me a very nice letter desiring 
to have the reversion if ever my customer 
wanted to sell; but all I could do was 
to send the letter on. For thirty-three 
years they remained with the same col- 
lector—he was Mr. Nichols, of Barnsbury, 
—and when he died four years ago, and 
his books were sold at Sotheby’s, that 
Burns lot fetched close on a thousand 
pounds,” 


‘There is a moral in all this worth com- 
mending to any who are seized with the 
chasse au bouguin. 


One often hears of 
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inordinate profits made in the second- 
hand trade, but one may say of them 
what Bacon says of prophecies, that the 
successes are remembered and _ the 
failures go unnoticed. ‘lo those who are 
born with a love of it, it is, as the last 
narrator says, ‘fa delightful trade,” but 
it entails unwearying application, a passion 
for the dry routine of catalogues, un- 
failing memory and patience, indifference 
to personal discomfort and appearances, 
and ‘a murderous tenacity about trifles.” 
The practitioner is lucky if the prime of 
life finds him with health and eyesight 
unimpaired. ‘These are risks and burdens 
that no considerations of profit can out- 
weigh, and we are few of us philosophers 
enough to be consoled, after our best 
years and faculties are spent, with the 
memory of past achievements and the 
hope of better things to come. For the 
era is gone and the fashion faded when 
a pious scholar could make a_ parable 
and a rule of life out of an old book, 
as Henry Vaughan did. ‘To the gentle 
Silurist, the paper, the leather cover, and 
the thoughts within were eloquent. re- 
spectively of trees and beasts and men, 
and he concluded the quaint fancy with 
this fine apostrophe : 


O knowing, glorious Spirit ! when 

Thou shalt restore trees, beasts, and men, 
When Thou shalt make all new 
Destroying only death and pain, 
Give him amongst thy works a place 
Who in them lov’d and sought Thy face. 


Aw 


again, 




































































A SQUARE DEAL. 


BY FRANCES CLIFDEN AND 


ILLUSTRATED BY RALPH CLEAVER. 


“SEATED in an armchair in the 
smoking-room of a certain Service 
Club in Piccadilly, surrounded by 
a pile of papers, Lieut. John Carrol, R.N., 
looked the personification of misery. 
Wealthy, handsome, and with that in- 
definable charm which, although so often 
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“*Get yourself talked about. . 


a source of inconvenience to its owner, is 
invariably envied by the majority of men, 
Carrol was spoken of amongst his mess- 
mates as having been ‘* born with a silver 
spoon in his mouth.” 

But he had one great drawback. He 
rarely, if ever, “hit things off” with 
his commanding officer. As an officer, 
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no one was better at his work, but his 
manner on the bridge was unduly lofty, 
and from time to time—generally at the 
most inopportune moments—he would 
commit the maddest follies. 

The middies of the Mediterranean 
flagship still tell the tale of that official 
function at Venice when Carrol dressed 
up as a pretty girl, and hoodwinked the 





be advertised in the papers.’” 


Admiral commanding the Squadron into 
the most compromising flirtation in which 
that eminently respectable gentleman had 
ever indulged. ‘The joke was carried 
through brilliantly, and Carrol kept his 
counsel; but the story leaked out, and, 
strange to say, the Admiral entirely faiied 
to see its humour. It was, in fact, this 
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lamentable lack of humour on the part of 
many of his superior officers that Carrol 
so frequently deplored. 

His efficiency had alone carried him 
through this and many other of his 
escapades. But the patience of even 
the high officials at Whitehall was at 
last exhausted. During the last twelve 
months Carrol had thrown up three ex- 
cellent appointments merely on account 
of “not liking” his commanding officers ! 
Things looked exceptionally dark for 
him, from a Service point of view, at that 
moment. 

So thought his messmate Herrick, 
who strolled up just then. Herrick was 
a man with much of Carrol’s own dare- 
devil spirit in his composition, but lack 
of means had dogged him from the outset 
of his naval career. ‘lime after time he 
had been compelled to refuse the offer 
of good appointments on account of the 
expenses involved, and his gambling pro- 
pensities had run him very deeply into 
debt. 

“Hullo, Carrol!” he exclaimed, in 
some amazement: ‘‘ what on earth has 
brought you home so soon?” 

Carrol’s gloom increased visibly.“ Bor- 
ringer and I couldn’t hit it off. I applied 
to be relieved.” 

The other man_ whistled. 
going to happen now?” 

“ Half pay for the next six months, I 
suppose—and a metaphorical black mark 
against me: not the first, at that. You 
look a bit down on your luck too, old 
man. What’s wrong with you?” 

Herrick drank his cocktail drearily. 
“Same old yarn. Paid off from the 
destroyer I had in the manceuvres, and 
can’t get another. I hang round the 
Admiralty daily, but don’t get a ship.” 

“Well, if you can’t raise one, all hope 
for me is at an end,” groaned Carrol 
despairingly. 


“¢ What’s 


But Herrick grinned. ‘Oh! it’s all 
right for you. Men with money to back 
them ‘up can do no wrong. Besides, 


you're so devilish popular.” 

Oh, am I?” asked Carrol, more de- 
spondently than ever. “I might as well 
make a clean breast of things. Every 
one will know sooner or later. ‘The truth 
is, I’ve just had a very insulting letter 
from the Admiralty, informing me that 
I have ‘incurred their lordships’ severe 
displeasure.’ ” 

* But, my dear chap—— 


” 
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“Oh! of course, I went straight on to 
Whitehall; but—only to find that my 
old friend Barttelot—the Second Lord— 
was ‘too busy to see’ me, and ‘could 
make no appointment,’ and ‘requested 
that all my future communications to 
him should be made through his secre- 
tary.’” 

‘“‘ And the secretary 

“He made things very clear,” said 
Carrol drily, after a slight pause. “ Ex- 
plained that the Admiralty was more or 
less fed up with me. I'd played the 
fool, and must take the consequences, | 
should be kept on half pay for some 
time, and even then I could expect no 
other good appointment until—until I’d 
proved my right to it, I suppose. 
Finally, he said ‘Good morning,’ and 
rang the bell very affably for a com- 
missioner to show me out.” 

Carrol drained off another cocktail. 
“The truth is,” said he, a faint glimmer 
of hope lighting up his face for the first 
time, ‘“‘there’s only one thing that will 
get a man a job at sea when once he’s 
on the black list.” 

“What's that?” sarcastically inquired 
Herrick, aware that nothing would rein- 
state him in their lordships’ opinion until 
he had got out of the debt of the naval 
agents. 

“Get yourself talked about, do some- 
thing brave to attract the public eye, 
be advertised in the papers, prove your- 
self a ‘blooming hero’ in one line or 
another—and you'll get almost anything 
you want, provided you aren’t an utter 
rotter at your job.” 

Herrick laughed.  ‘* Unfortunately, 
those jobs aren’t to be picked up at 
street corners.” 

Carrol’s eyes twinkled. ‘One might 
take a hint from the Army. You know 





how Mayes got his V.C. in South 
Africa? Most of his brother officers 
and a trooper were in it. ‘The Boers 


fired, the trooper dropped, the rest rode 
off grinning. Mayes rode back, 
picked up the man, and brought him 
under cover. But w/y the trooper had 
fainted dead off with so slight a flesh 
wound that it could hardly be discovered, 


the doctor asks himself at this very 
day!” 
Herrick looked up curiously. “ Well 


then, if——” 
But here Carrol sprang to his feet, with 
an expression of relief. ‘ At last! 
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Herrick turned, astonished, expecting 
to see the Second Lord of the Admiralty 
at least. But the stranger was staid and 
elderly, with grey whiskers and a clean- 
shaven chin ; dressed with the scrupulous 
neatness of an old family retainer, Ah, 
that was it! Herrick remembered his 
face now. He had seen him at Brendon 
Hall, Carrol’s home, on his last visit. 
He was a former butler, Johnstone by 
name, pensioned by the family on account 
of some chronic illness, and he lived 
close to the estate. 

But why was Carrol so extraordinarily 
rejoiced to see him? He left the room 
with the man withouta glance in Herrick’s 
direction. It was evident that for the 
moment he had entirely forgotten his 
friend’s existence. 

The club clock struck 1 p.m. 

Herrick rose. He was lunching with 
friends who lived on the other side of 
the Park, and might as well walk across. 

When he returned later in the after- 
noon, his thoughts were still occupied 
with his conversation of the morning. 
How true Carrol’s words were! ‘The 
only way to get on, under such circum- 
stances as had befallen himself and his 
friend, was to do something heroic, For 
instance, if some one fell into the lake 
which he was just then passing, how easy 
it would be for a good swimmer like him- 
self or Carrol to jump in and effect an 
heroic rescue that the papers would be 
full of! Why, properly advertised .. . 

But luck like that would never come 
his way. It was much more likely to 
happen to Carrol—to Carrol, whose 
proverbial good luck was sure to carry 
him unscathed through even his present 
difficulties, 

Herrick started. Two figures were 
approaching, in earnest conversation. 
Both were familiar. Carrol was gesticu- 
lating, talking excitedly, as was his wont 
when formulating one of his schemes. 
His face was aglow with interest and 


amusement. It needed no _ astute 
Lecoq to read its expression. He was 
suggesting, insinuating, pressing some 


course of action which, from the look 
upon his companion’s face, was not 
entirely pleasing to that gentleman. 

From time to time Johnstone shook 
his head—but ever in less and _ less 
vehement denial. 

Herrick withdrew into the shadows of 
some trees. ‘The two men approached. 
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Carrol, intent upon his explanation, was 
looking away from Herrick, towards the 
water, 

“Td make it so well worth—— 
Herrick heard him say, catching at the 
butler’s arm 
as he passed. 

Herrick 
leant forward, 
and watched 
till the two 
figures were 
out of sight. 
“Will you 
make it worth 
his while?” 
he said aloud, 
with a sar- 
donic grin. 
“Then I 


” 


think — you'll 
have to 
reckon with 


me too, Mr. 
Jack Carrol. 
I see it all. 
It only re- 
mains for me 
to discover 
exactly when 
and where 
this little 
game of yours 
takes _ place, 
to be able to 
play my own 
hand in it !” 


II. 


Big Ben 
struck the 
hour — sonor- 
ously. Carrol 
started and 
consulted 
his watch, 
“Surely he 
can’t have 
funked things 
at the last ?” 
he asked 
himself anxi- 
ously, 

It was a cold raw day in November. 
The sun, setting slowly in the western 
horizon, looked exactly like its reflected 
image in the coloured glass of a sextant. 
A heavy mist hung low: through it, one 





“Two figures were approaching 
in earnest conversation.” 
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could only vaguely discern the outline of 
the houses surrounding St. James’s Park. 

The bridge across the small lake in 
the park was almost deserted. Upon 
the banks a few nurses with their charges 
in perambulators might be seen. The 
boatman—who earned a precarious living 
sauntered to and fro, smoking a pipe of 
peace after his midday meal. His duties 
were not arduous during the winter. 
Few people cared to brave the fear of 
cold after a winter row. But occasionally 
a pair of lovers ventured—when the 
weather became more promising. ‘To- 
day custom was slack. 

Five minutes after the bell had tolled, 
there was no one in sight except Jack 
Carrol, early for his appointment, standing 
close to the suspension bridge. The 
young officer paced restlessly up and 
down. Again and again he weighed the 
pros and cons of the maddest enterprise 
in which he, with. his reputation for 
recklessness, had ever indulged. Had 
he or had he not omitted any necessary 
precaution ? 

“Good afternoon, sir. Is everything 
arranged ?” 

Carrol looked up, and beheld the 
melancholy face of his old butler. “ Yes. 
I think we’re bound to succeed. It’s 
awfully good of you to take a ducking 
for me at your age... . Well, you know 
I won’t forget. The rest of the money 
shall be paid into your bank the day I 
get my medal.” 

‘I’m sure you’ve been generous enough, 
sir,” the gloomy butler responded, but his 
despondency increased as they drew near 
the water, which certainly did not look 
inviting. 

“Good afternoon, gentlemen. Nice 
day for a row on the lake—it ’ud keep 
your cirkilation hup,” suggested the boat- 
man, as they approached. 

Somewhat to his surprise, Carrol jumpea 
at the idea. “It’s rather a mad freak— 
quite in my line,” he said. ‘‘ What do 
you say, Johnstone? The exercise might 
do me good: as you know, the doctor 
ordered me to take some exercise only 
this morning.” 

But his companion at first declined. 
The time of year was too cold, he said, 
and he was afraid of accidents. 

Carrol laughed. ‘“‘ An accident'! —with 
me! Qh, I'll guarantee you're all right. 
Come on, Johnstone—it'll be such a lark 
to tell the governor how you spent your 
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afternoon. We’ll bet him a fiver he fails 
to spot it in three guesses, and share the 
proceeds. Come along!” 

Delighted at his chance of making 
money, the boatman got out his best boat, 
The Fairy Queen, from the shed. It 
shot at such lightning speed through the 
water, that the boatman paid him the 
compliment of watching him for several 
minutes from the bank. 

“Tt isn’t often I hire boats to rowers 
of the likes o’ ’im,” he remarked, as the 
boat shot out of sight round the farther 
side of the bridge. 

And the hidden spectator by the bushes 
murmured: ‘‘ How long! Good Lord, 
how long!” Forhalfan hour wore away, 
and nothing happened, Then a_ boy 
approached the boatman, and they spoke 
together. A few minutes later, and the 
man had disappeared. 

Just at that time the boat came slowly 
into sight. Another instant, and it had 
capsized. Yet another, and three persons 
might be seen struggling in the water, 
For the man amongst the bushes—who, 
having previously divested himself of coat 
and waistcoat, was at some advantage, 
had swum swiftly to the spot, and seized 
Johnstone’s damp form long before Carrol 
had finished simulating his own struggle 
in the water. 

“You blackguard, Herrick!” shouted 
Carrol, as he felt his right hand violently 
seized by his messmate, and saw John- 
stone’s body being borne away from him. 

“What do you mean?” asked Herrick, 
as courteously as was possible under the 
circumstances. “I’ve come to your 
rescue. It’s extremely kind and ”—there 
was a twinkle in his eye—“ heroic of me.” 

“This is my show,” said Carrol, white 
with anger. “ Here, give me the man at 
once.” 

“No, thank you : I’ve got him myself.” 

Between his two ardent rescuers the 
unfortunate Johnstone had fared badly. 
The two men were too interested in their 
own dispute to notice what was happening 
to their unlucky victim. 

‘“* Here,” said Carrol, “this is a put-up 
job. Can’t you see? Let go, I tell you.” 

‘“* Never,” said Herrick quietly. ‘ Do 
you think I’m going to let a chance 
like this slip through my fingers ? ” 

Carroi was desperate. ‘‘ Look here,” 
said he, “this is no time to haggle. 
What’s your price ?” 

The butler feebly remonstrated. “If 
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you two young gentlemen don’t cease 
wrangling I shall be-———” 

Carrol looked at him. 
price,” he said. 

Herrick named it. 

Carrol whistled, but a glance at John- 
stone decided him. ‘The man looked at 
death’s door. 

“Right,” said he. 

Herrick released his hold, as though 
exhausted or seized with cramp, and 
himself went under. By this time the 
crowd upon the bank had assumed 
large proportions. Several women fainted. 


“Name the 
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of interest to our readers appeared in the 
leading London and provincial papers : 


The Royal Humane Society have pre- 
sented Lieutenant John Carrol, R.N., with 
their silyer medal, in recognition of a signal 
act of bravery performed by him on the 
afternoon of November 15 last. A _ full 
account of the gallant act by which this 
young officer not only saved the life of his 
father’s butler, but of another officer who 
had sought to come to his assistance, but 
was unfortunately seized by cramp, was 
recorded in our issue of the 16th inst, 


Under the heading of the Naval and 





“*Here, give me the man at once.’” 


A wild cheer arose as Carrol, supporting 
Butler on one arm and Herrick on the 
other, swam very slowly to the shore. 

The ovation that met him was _ tre- 
mendous. In the distance he saw pallid 
young men with notebooks eagerly taking 
down details. One pursued him, but he 
modestly disclaimed recognition. Having 
assured himself that Johnstone was really 
no worse for his sousing, he slipped away. 
The game had been taken out of his 
hands. He would leave the final moves 
to Herrick. 


A few weeks after the above events had 
occurred an announcement which may be 


Military Intelligence of the same date 
appeared the appointment of “ Lieut. 
John Carrol, R.N., to H.M.S. Azugfsher 
as First Lieutenant.” 

‘That same afternoon Frank Herrick, 
sitting at ease in his club, received a 
letter of some importance. It was from 
the naval agents : 

Messrs. Stilwell & Farrer have pleasure 
in informing Lieut. Herrick that they have 
received a cheque from Messrs. Richard 
Collings & Tate in full payment of their 
claims against Lieut. Herrick. 

“It was a square deal,” said Herrick, 
as he went into the hall to telephone for 
a couple of stalls at the Gaiety ‘Theatre, 
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SEA-BIRDS IN LONDON. 


ILLUSTRATED BY PATTEN WILSON. 


a many-circling mazy wreath The peasant leaves his native neld 

Round Blackfriars Bridge the sea- To seek his bread in London town— 
birds fly, Do seas a smaller harvest yield 

Grey wing and backs—white underneath Than river-bed that fogs embrown? 
Where coral claws close-folded lie— Are there no fish off Beachy Head, 

They soar and sail and wheel and dip, That all these bright wings thus are 

Then poise, each wing with black on tip, spread 
And float upon the wintry wind For chance-thrown crumbs of Babylon 
Like small grey cloudlets silver-lined. Where Thames’s turbid currents run? 


The passing workman shares his meal, 

The work-girls pause to watch the sight ; 
The waggoner forgets his wheel 

A moment while he eyes the flight 
Of bread the quick birds catch a-wing : 
And in some toilers’ minds up-spring 
Faint thoughts of glories that illume 
The world beyond the city’s gloom. 


JOHN ANDERSON STEWART. 
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THE HOUSE ON THE MOOR. 


A. 8s Ms 


BY 
“T’M frightened, Gertie—I’m terrified ! 
Oh! That flash—quite close to us ! 
Gertie, I simply can’t go on !” 
“ Dearest, it’s no good staying here. This 
rock doesn’t shelter us a bit, and we are 
safer in the open.” ° 

“We may be going farther and farther 
away.” 

“No, I’m sure we’re not doing that at least. 
You can feel the difference in the ground. 
Don’t you remember coming over these 
stones on our way out? You 

“That’s the loudest clap there’s been! 
Put your arms around me, Gertie. I believe 
this flash will ig 

“There ; it’s gone, silly! Dearest, dearest 
Mary, try to be brave. I’m frightened, 
too, but it’s no good giving way. We shall 
die of cold if we don’t keep moving.” 

“Tl try. Give me your hand again. I 
can’t see your face now. It’s getting even 
darker.” - 

“No, it only seems worse after each flash. 
Are you very wet, dear?” 

“T can feel it on my skin.” 

“Se:ean 2,” 

“Do you think they are searching for us, 
Gertie ?” . 

“Oh, sure to be—sure to be ! ” 

“But they must have started long ago. 

“Well, I daresay we shall find them quite 
close all ofa sudden. Think of that! Think 
of warm blankets, and hot tea, and— 
and——”_. . 

“ You're crying, aren’t you?” 

“T’m—lI’'m awfully frightened, too, Mary.” 

“You’ve only been keeping up for my 
sake ?” 

“Yes—yes. Mary, I think they must be 
looking for us in the wrong direction—the 
way we always go—down by the river.” 

“Do you think we shall die, Gertie ?” 

“ Not if we keep on walking.” 
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“T can’t—I can’t, Gertie! I can’t move 
another step! The storm is getting worse. 
Let us find that rock again and lie down.” 

“T think that’s best, perhaps. It’s only 
a few paces back. . . Here. If we 
crouch right down—are you comfortable ?” 

“Put your arms around me, dear, like 
mine are.” 

“ Let us pray again, Mary.” . . 

“Now kiss me, Gertie. I 
believe % 

“ Here is the thunder again. 
face towards mine— J/ary /” 

“What ? what?” 

“Tn that flash I saw a house.” 

“A house ?” 

“Ves, yes; get up. We were walking in 
the opposite direction before, or we must 
have seen it inevery flash. Wait while the 
next comes, and then look out this way—past 
my face. Now! Don’t be frightened— 
there!” 

“Yes; oh, yes. I saw it plainly.” 

“Quick, give me your hand. 


' 


don’t 





Turn your 


Come ! 


come! . . . 
“ Now I see a light, Mary—don’t you ?” 
“ N-no—yes, I do. Very dim. Oh, we 


are saved !—we are saved !” 
“Knock, Gertie Knock again... 
Louder! . . . Louder !’ 
“Mary! It must be empty.” 
“But the light! It can’t be. 
on the window.” .. . 
“Oh, Mary, why don’t they come?” 
“Perhaps they are asleep. Let us bang 
together. .. . Again. . . .Oh, what shall we 


I'll knock 


do, Gertie?” 
“We must get in—-we must. 
the handle ?” 
“Yes —oh, anything.” . 
“ Gertie, the door opens.” 
“Can you see anything ?” 
“Only the light from that room 


Shall I try 


What 











shall we do. Quick! I can hardly hold the 
door.” 
“ Oh, let us go in—let us goin. . . . Shut 


the door behind you. .. . Is there any one 
in that room ?” 
“Tl peep. . . .Not asoul. Look, there is 


a fire burning ; that was the light we saw.” 

* Then there szzs¢ be some one here. Oh, 
Gertie, I don’t like this.” 

‘More do I. It’s frightening. Shall 1 
call out? What shall I say?” 

“Say ‘Is there any one here?’ ” 

“Ts there any one here?. . . Is there any 
one here?. . . Is there any one here?” ... 

** Not again, Gertie. It sounds awful— 
your voice, and then the silence. Oh, I’m 
frightened of this !” 

“We're out of the storm, anyhow. Per- 
haps whoever is here is deaf, like that old 
herdsman we met yesterday. I think. we 
ought to look in the other rooms. There’s a 
door on the right here, and I think there 
must be a door there behind the stairs. I'll 
try this one. ... No, pitch dark in there. 
. ... Yes, there is a door here... . Mary, 
there’s a fire in here, too, and a door 
beyond.” 

“Oh, let us go away. I’d rather be in 
the storm.” 

“No, no. Come in with me to this further 
door—I daren’t go alone.” . . . 

“Gertie! What was that! Listen!” 

“ Tt sounded like a door shutting.” 

“Oh, let us get out of this hateful place 
Come—quick, quick !” 

“ Yes —yes—Back through the front door. 
psa” 

“What! Oh, open it, quick !” 

“ Mary, the door is locked! Some one has 
locked the door while we were in there /” 

“ From outside ?” 

“No; the key is here. From inside.” 

“Turn it! turn it! Oh, Gertie, what 
does it mean ?” 

“T can’t. It’s so stiff—A’sh/ listen! up- 
stairs ! Some one ts coming down!” 

“It’s awoman! Speak, Gertie.” 

“ Oh—please. Oh, please forgive us for 
coming in like this. We got lost on the 
moor. We were in this storm for hours. 
Then we saw your cottage. We knocked a 
long time. Didn’t you hear us?” 

“Yes, I heard ye.” 

“Then why——? We thought——” 

“Because I didn’t want ye. However, 
yeve come.” 

“I’m so sorry-—so very sorry, if we are 
inconveniencing you. But—but on a night 
like this—and lost! And we have eaten 
nothing since midday—and my friend is 
not strong. And we are drenched. And so 
we stepped in and called out. And we were 
looking for some one when we heard the 
door lock—and-——” 

“I thought I heard ye go. I thought I’d 
locked ye out. Seemingly I locked ye in.” 

“ But you will let us stay now.” 
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“ There’s a bed up here ye can have.” 

“Oh, thank you ; thank you! And if you 
could give us some food——” 

aa here’ s nothing to eat in the house.” 

“Oh, but anything would do. My friend 
is nearly worn out. If it’s any inconvenience 
we will pay whatever you like 

““ Have ye money? n 

“ Indeed, yes.” 

“JT can find a bit of cold meat, maybe. 
Go in the parlour while I see to the bed, 
Ye can take this candle.” ... 

“ Come by the fire, Mary ; you’re blue with 
cold.” 

“ Gertie, don’t let us stay! I’m frightened 
of that woman. I don’t like the look of 
her.” 

“Oh, Mary! We must stay. We can't go 
out in the storm again. Anything is better 
than that !” 

“But why did she behave so strangely— 
not letting us in, and then trying to lock us 
out, asshe said? I believe she knew we were 
in when she slipped down and locked the 
door. And then the way she said ‘ However, 
yowve come, and ‘Have you money?’ 

Gertie, we are at her mercy now!” 

“T expect it’s only her manner, dear. 
People become strange, living alone in 
desolate — like this. H’sh! She's 
coming ” 

. There’ sa bit of cold mutton and some 
cold potatoes—your room is ready.” 

“Thank you so much! Could you— 
would it be too much trouble to get us some 
te vi ? You see the state my friend is in 

“ No, you can’t have tea.” 

“Any hot drink would do her so much 
sooa——” 

“ There’s no tea” 

“Thank you. Do you think we might 
leave our wet clothes here by the fire? 
Perhaps you could let us have a rug or 
something, and we could undress here and 
leave them?” 

‘As you please. ’ll fetch a blanket.” 

“ Now eat something, Mary.” 

“T can’t. I don’t feel hungry now—not a 
bit.” 

“Nor do I. But I think we ought to.” 

“Really, Mary, I couldn’t /ouch that 
meat and those awful potatoes. I don’t 
believe I could eat anything.” 

“ Well, let us get off our clothes.” .. . 

“Here’s a rug for one of ye—and a 
dressing-gown. If ye’re ready, I’ll take ye to 
your room. Ye’ve not eaten much ?’ 

“ No—no—I think we’re too tired.” 

“Come to bed then. .. . This is the 
room. It’s bare, but I reckon ye’ll want 
no more than the bed. Ye’ll not want the 
candle, since ye’ve undressed, Good- 
night.” 

“Oh, Gertie, she means to do something, 
Iam sure. How I wish we had never seen 
the house! We mustn’t go to sleep, what- 
ever we do.” 
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“Why did she take the candle like that?” 

“JT don’t know--I don’t know. Why 
should she, unless she meant us some 
harm?” 

“Oh, don’t tremble like that, dear ! 
shall laugh at this in the morning.” 

“If we ever see 4 

“Oh, Mary, things like that don’t happen 
nowadays.” 

“But you’ve seen what she is like ; and 
she knows we have money, and that no one 
knows we are here.” 

“T tell you what we will do. We will lie 
awake for a little, then creep down and get 
our clothes and run away. I think the 
storm is stopping.” 

“Yes, let us dothat. Can I find the door, 
do you think, and lock it? I'll try. 


We 





There’s no key, Gertie—no, there’s no 
lock.” - 
“Never mind. I’m-—I’m_ sure there’s 


nothing to fear. Come and lie down, . . 
Cover ourselves with these blankets.” . . 
“You won’t go to sleep?” 
“No; hold my hand,” . . 


“Mary! Mary! Wake up!” 
“Oh, what——?” 
“H’sh! Listen ! 
“Some one creeping upstairs 


” 


stop- 
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ping . tapping ... Oh God! What ts 


going to happen?” 

“Frsyt” 

“* She’s coming in! 
Ah-hh!”.. 

“T’ve brought ye up a cup of tea and 
some bread and butter. Why, whatever is 
the matter?” 

“Oh, we thought—we thought you were 
going to m-m-murder us.” 

‘““Why, bless your pretty hearts, whai an 
idea !” 

“But you seemed so—so P 

“ Don’t take on so, missy— don’t take on so, 
Drink this nice tea, and I'll tell ye. I did 
not answer your knocking, and I looked after 
ye when I thought ye’d gone; yes, and I was 
surly and forbidding when I found ye must 
stay, because I never will have no visitors. 
Missy, my little son is dafty—idiot, ye under- 
stand. Dearer to me than the handsomest 
boy, he is ; but when folk see him they laugh 
at him, so I will have none near the house. 
But, missy, after I had left ye, and kissed 
my boy, my heart chid me for my sourness 
to ye—so drenched and all! So I went to 
inake ye a cup of tea, and came softly lest ye 
might be asleep. There, drink it! drink 
! Missy, when ye see my little boy in the 


Do you see the light? 





it ! 
morning, ye’ll not laugh?” . . 





AN EPISODE OF TWO VASES. 


BY GODFREY J. FRANKS. 


\V7E were smoking and idling time 
away in my friend’s “ show-room,” 


as he called it. As a matter of fact, the 
said show-room was the entire house, for its 
occupant was delighted to decorate it with 
such rare and beautiful specimens of antique 
and modern art as he was able to hunt 
out of their hiding-places. Frank Errington 
was one of this world’s lucky ones. 

On the shelves and in the cabinets, which 
formed a large part of the wall furniture 
of his house, were arranged curious bronzes, 
French Empire figures, Dresden china de- 
corated with fragile flowers, Sévres vases 


resplendent in rich blue-and-gold, uncouth 
Oriental monstrosities in human or animal 
form, snuff boxes of Battersea ware, and 
elegant specimens of old English china from 
Worcester or Chelsea. The walls displayed 
specimens of old-time colour-printing and 
mezzotint-engraving, interspersed with choice 
paintings. His tastes were varied and cos- 
mopolitan. 

The collection of these was his principal 
occupation. He visited country sales and 


ransacked the premises of dealers in an- 
In the quest, he travelled the 
By the process 


tiquities. 
kingdom from end to end. 
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of being repeatedly bitten he had learned 
in the best of all schools how to recognise 
genuine specimens and detect frauds, and 
had come to flatter himself that he could 
hold his own with any “dealer” or com- 
bination of dealers he might meet. In 
a little country town, the presence or 
absence of even one resident is soon noticed ; 
consequently if my friend happened to be 
away on a “hunt” I soon became aware 
of the fact, and it had become my practice 
to look in upon him on his return to see 
what fresh specimens of art had been 
acquired, or antiquities unearthed, 

One day I had managed to snatch half an 
hour from my own toil to look in upon Er- 
rington, who had but a day or two before 
returned from a trip to the North. 

I found him re-arranging one of his china 
cabinets, endeavouring to find a suitable 
place for a pair of large vases, evidently 
new arrivals, ‘They were a handsome pair, 
perfect, with their covers, standing about 
two feet six inches in height. 

“ Where did you get them?” I asked, 

“At a private-house sale near Lutter- 
borough.” 

“ Begged them, I expect, with your usual 
luck—eh?” 

“ Well, I did, and I did not,” said he. 
“ The dealers had seen them, and ran them 
for all they were worth, finally dropping 
me in for them, as they thought, at such 
a warm price as would well punish me for 
my temerity in attempting to buy against 
them, and teach me better manners. How- 
ever, I had seen something they had not, 
and while they went home with a few 
pictures and the satisfaction of thinking 
they had discomfited a presumptive ama- 
teur, I returned with a bargain and the 
added joy of knowing I had outwitted 
half a dozen of the ’cutest dealers in the 
North.” 

I smiled. “ Done them again, have you ? 
I hope the ‘do’ is not like the last, when 
you bought that Birmingham made Burmese 
god !” 

“No fear of that ; the evidence is before 
you this time.” 

My playful allusion was to a rather un- 
fortunate purchase which had _ provided him 
with a week’s supply of well-seasoned but 
unchopped firewood at the moderate price 
of six guineas. 

“Anyway, perhaps you will condescend 
to tell me all about it.” 

“ With pleasure.” 

Having comfortably settled ourselves with 
a ‘‘weed” apiece, he proceeded: “ Among 
my morning letters, a little while ago, there 
was a catalogue from Short & Peddlis of 
a sale they had at a country rectory. It 
seems the old rector had died, and his 
entire belongings were to be sold. Running 
my eye rapidly down the lots as set forth, 
passing in succession the contents of the 
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kitchen, the entrance, the servants’ bed- 
rooms, and the library, a line or two under 
the head of ‘dining-room’ arrested my 
attention, ‘Pair of oil-paintings in gilt 
frames, Watteau-esque,’ ‘ Oil-painting on oak 
panel,’ ‘Pair of handsome vases, richly 
decorated,” and a few more. My eye, 
accustomed to rapidly sifting the wheat from 
the chaff as far as catalogues are concerned, 
instantly saw here the possibility of a good 
day, and accordingly the morning of sale 
found me, catalogue in hand, wandering over 
the old house. 

“Of course, you know, these country sales 
are all as like as peas, and this was no 
exception. In the garden were arranged a 
lawn-mower, gardeners’ tools, a governess 
car, set of pony harness, and various other 
outdoor effects. On the lawn was a marquee 
in which the sale was to be held. Inside, 
the house was turned topsy-turvy in a way 
almost calculated to make the poor old 
rector turn in his grave. His library was 
lying in piles on the tables done up in lots 
of a dozen or more velumes, with miles of 
good sermons in bundles, destined to go for 
sixpence or so. Pictures and ornaments 
stood or hung about, covered with dust and 
disfigured with sale labels. His most 
cherished belongings had become merely 
‘lot 126,’ or ‘lot 127.2 Lot by lot I went 
through those that had looked most likely 
in print. The ‘ Watteau-esque’ oil-paintings 
were unsigned, the oak panel was worm- 
eaten, the handsome and richly decorated 
vases were an ugly pair of handleless vases, 
made of some kind of earthenware, decorated 
with large, raised, brick-dust coloured flowers, 
coarsely modelled upon a rough, blackish 
background, the lids being surmounted by 
red acorns or cones. 

“Somewhat disappointed at having ap- 
parently drawn a blank, I listlessly looked 
round the remainder of the house. The 
company began to arrive. Some were only 
curious sightseers. There were the usual 
old women, who take front seats and ‘sit it 
out,’ occasionally offering a sporting bid of 
a few pence for an odd lot of crockery. 
Here and there was to be seen the inevitable 
dealer, nodding familiarly as he passed a 
fellow craftsman. Constantly ‘standing in’ 
at sales, ‘knocking out’ afterwards and 
pooling the proceeds, keeps them almost on 
family terms. 

“There was the ‘lady dealer’ from 
Birmingham, the book man from Coventry, 
a silver man from Newark, and others, all 
addressing each other by their Christian 
names, which peculiarity seems to be a kind 
of dealers’ hall-mark by which I have 
noticed they can be unfailingly spotted. 
In turn they looked at the pictures, sniffed 
at the ornaments, picked up the vases and 
set them down again in a dubious way. As 
a matter of fact, though all admitted they 
were ugly and no good, none could exactly 
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determine in his or her mind what they were 
made of. 

“I was no exception. Again I turned 
towards them and scrutinised them from 
top to bottom. I picked one up and removed 
the lid. Inside it was a dirty yellow. 
Whatever the material might be, it was 
decidedly heavy. Turning it upside down, 
1 examined the bottom: and one knowing 
dealer nudged another: ‘Looking for the 
mark !’ I could imagine him saying. They 
had ‘done’ me over the Burmese idol only 
quite recently, and hoping to do me again, 
no doubt, thought they saw an opportunity, 
The knowing one approached. ‘Fine pair 
of vases,’ he ventured, by way of a be- 
ginning. 

“* Ves,’ said I—‘ very.’ 

“Just at that moment my eye caught a 
small crack or chip on the bottom, and I 
saw what set me thinking. In a careless 
way I slowly placed the vase upright again 
upon the shelf, put its cover on, and passing 
along, aimlessly looked at the succeeding 
lots, leaving the dealer to think he had made 
a decided impression. 

“What could that chip mean? What 
could the mark mean it had revealed? This 
question I turned over and over in my mind 
until, all at once, its significance was borne 
in upon me. ‘Now, my dealer friends,’ 
thought I, ‘it is my turn’ 

The auctioneer and his assistants arrived. 
The company crowded into the marquee, 
the old women, as is their wont, occupied 
the front row of seats, and the dealers 
brought up the rear, from which point of 
vantage they could see all and not be seen, 
except by those who deliberately turned 
round to find out where bids were coming 
from. 

“The bidding proceeded. The little men 
bought their ‘ pies,’ the local dealers secured 
their tables and chairs, a few private buyers 
occasionally purchased odd lots, the old 
women in the front row whispered together 
when lots went for a few shillings and raised 
their eyebrows when they fetched pounds, 
and the dealers by my side at the back 
watched all with amused smiles until their 
particular lots came on. ‘These lots could 
be numbered on the fingers of one hand. 

“A little white china figure a few inches 
high, so insignificant that the local men saw 
nothing but a little piece of ‘ pot,’ was quietly 
secured by one of them. Another bid for 
and got a small silver cream jug that the 
locals only valued at a few shillings per 
ounce. And so it went on until the ugly 
vases were put up. The auctioneer, of 


course, described them in glowing language, 
trying to make up by fine words for what 
they lacked in beauty, 
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“The company in general seemed little 
interested in them, and as the bidding 
flagged at about a sovereign, I put one in 
with a nod to the auctioneer. But quietiy 
as this was done, my dealer friends observed 
itand commenced to run them. The bid- 
ding mounted to two pounds, then three, 
and four. At this point, their spokesman 
who was doing the bidding evidently began 
to doubt the wisdom of going further. He 
did not want them at any price, and his bids 
had for their sole object the drawing of a 
higher bid from me. I had appeared to 
hesitate for some time before my last bid, 
and my opponent, seeming to fear that a 
further advance on his part might drop them 
down to himself, let me have them at four 
pounds five shillings, and the whole group 
were evidently well pleased with the result 

“If they were pleased, I was more so, 
and going out into the village procured at 
the local grocer’s a good spacious box, plenty 
of straw, and the services of a boy. With 
these, and the aid of the grocer’s cart, my 
purchases were safely conveyed to the station, 
and in due course they and myself reached 
home. 

“ Quickly I unpacked them, and in privacy, 
and at imy leisure, examined them again. 
The chip at the bottom of one of them was 
subjected to a close scrutiny with the aid o¢ 
a hand inagnifier. Its peculiarity was this: 
while the whole vase was black or red, the 
bottom of the chip was white and across it 
I thought I saw a faint blue line. I soon 
made up my mind what to do. If they were 
not what I thought, they were merely an 
ugly and worthless pair of vases fit for a 
jumble sale. If they were what I hoped, 
they would be priceless. 

“Applying my pocket-knife I carefully 
enlarged the chip, and to my delight, was 
rewarded by seeing a further enlargement 
of the white area and a prolongation and 
development of the blue line. No longer 
in doubt as to what I had purchased, I set 
to, took off my coat, conveyed them to the 
kitchen and proceeded to chip, scrape, and 
wash off all the black and red exterior. 
With a powerful solvent I got off the paint 
from the interior and after some hours of 
hard and dirty work, triumphantly carried 
into my drawing-room the finest pair of blue- 
and-white Nankin china vases that I have 
ever seen, 

“How did the messy stuff get on? 
And who could have so spoiled Oriental 
blue-and-white china? I can only suppose 
that the rector’s daughter or niece thought 
they looked too much like willow-pattern 
earthenware kitchen jugs, and having at- 
tended local technical classes on ‘ art decora- 
tion, had improved them !” 
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WEET is the scent of flower-strewn fields in summer ; 
‘ Sweet is the sound of waves as they kiss the pebbles ; 
Yes, but there’s something sweeter by far to one poor 
Exile from London. 


And he has found it: holiday time has brought him 

Back to his love—the mystical streets of London ; 

Back to the bus which plies from the Bank to Somewhere— 
Somewhere in London. 





Once more he sees the wonderful City bobbies— 

Bobbies who have strange bulges upon their helmets— 

Placidly standing, just where the throng is thickest, 
Guiding the traffic. 


Once more he smells the smell of the good wood-pavement ; 
Smiles as he sees an elderly lady waving 
Bag and umbrella—signals which tell that she is 

Stuck on an island. 


Once more he hears the cry of the London news-boy, 

“ Speshul-edition-winners-and startin’-prices ” ; 

Listens with joy to, ‘‘ Liverpool Street, Benk, Putney, 
“Waterloo Station !” 


There in a row stand vendors ot wondrous oddments— 

Matches and studs, mechanical toys and laces— 

Pitiful outcasts ; what do they hope for, standing 
There in the gutter? 


Here is the Bridge, and there is the broad brown River 

And—can it be?—the very same blind.man, reading 

Not with his eyes, but reading with cunning fingers, 
Hoping for coppers. 


Somewhere in London! Anywhere; ’tis no matter ; 
Get on a bus, and cheerfully pay your pennies ; 

Open your eyes, your ears, and your heart, and then be 
Grateful for London, 

















How do YOU pronounce it? First teil us that. 


Then estimate what the popular pronunciation will prove to be, 
and what majority it will have. 


—I1st Prize £100; 2nd Prize £25; 
£500 IN PRIZES 5 Prizes of £5; 100 of £1; and 
500 of 10/-— 


ave offered by Bovrit Lrp. (who are taking a vote throughout the United Kingdom) for the most accurate 
estimates of the result. Ask your Grocer or Chemist what his customers call it. Ask your friends what they do. 
Then send a postcard (not a letter) to Bovrit Lrp., 152 Old Street, London, E.C., worded as follows :— 


EDDA SOP inisavsencss excensntssviviteiysorictecascsonres seven coxeseveses 
PEE sik ok. Hist aieiiinie Nea incommemntee * will get most votes, 
TE NTE OF cet ricci cccnidtnmniennten 
* State Bo’vril or Bov’ril. t State Number of Votes. 


Write clearly and add your Name and Address. 





A competitor may send in a card each month while the competition is open; but no 
competitor can receive more than one prize. 

All cards must be sent in before 9th December, 1907, and the results will be published 
on Boxing Day in the London Daily Express, and the Standard, Birmingham Gazette, Bristol Daily 
Mercury, Leeds Mercury, Manchester Courier, North Mail, South Wales Daily News, Glasgow Record, 
and Irish Daily Independent. The decision of Bovril Ltd. will be final. No correspondence. 
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PARISIAN FANCIES AND FASHIONS. 


OVEMBER! What visions the 
N very name brings before us 
all !—some sad, some gay, some 

merely dull! But let us think only of 
the gay ones, and of these surely none 
can equal that which Paris shows us at 
the beginning of the winter season, when 
the tide of pleasure is already running 


Photo by Félix. 


victorias flash past us, allowing only a 
glimpse of some woman’s charming sil- 
houette as she flies to a dressmaker’s, 
a milliner’s, or to keep a rendezvous at 
Ritz’s or Rumpelmeyer’s. Then one re- 
members a fascinating little dinner party 
followed by a theatre or an opera, with 
supper at the Café de Paris afterwards ; 





A dinner gown by Beer, 


free and there is no hint of satiety. We 
remember the magic of an early morning 
when the whole city is a symphony in 
blue-greys and russet-browns and silvery 
sunshine. We recall the mystery of a 


late afternoon when, along the lighted 
strects, 


boulevards and motors and 





and the very thought of it all fills us 
with a curious excitement which is, I 
suppose, a part of that nostalgie de Paris 
so much talked of by the I'rench novelists. 
And yet another scene comes back to 
us !—the brightly lighted, warmly scented 
salons of the dressmakers and milliners, 
Continued on Supplement, page 6 
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THE THEMODIST 


The perfect accenting device obtainable in 


The Pianola Piano 








S its name implies, the Themodist is a device for accenting the 
theme or melody of any given composition. - It is, perhaps, the 
most remarkable achievement in player-piano construction, and 
it is only fitting that it should be introduced by the Orchestrelle 

Company, the manufacturers of the Pianola-Piano, for ever since this 
world-famous instrument was placed on the market it has always led 
the way, and carried the highest of reputations for player-piano perfection, 

THE THEMODIST, no matter where the melody notes may 
lie, infallibly accents them above the accompaniment, and thus gives to 
each note its true value, and consequently the exact position 
which the composer intended it to occupy. With this perfected 
means of accenting notes, and the Metrostyle, the only true guide to rhythm, 
it is more than difficult to see how the Pianola Piano can possibly be 
further improved, and so it is now a simple matter for everyone to play the 
piano in a way that is bound to satisfy the most exacting of musicians. 

You are invited to call and fully investigate this remarkable achieve- 
ment, or to write for full particulars, specifying Themodist Catalogue 
“AB.” Ordinary pianos will be taken in part exchange for the Pianola 
Piano with the Metrostyle and Themodist. 





SAAR ATCO HNN RSI 
THE ORCHESTRELLE COMPANY, 


Aeolian Hall, 
135-6-7, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
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: PIANOS 
Cecilian 
Player Pianos 


THE CECILIAN PIANO PLAYER has since its 
advent into this Country been recognised by music 
lovers as the most artistic instrument of its class. It 
can now be obtained incorporated into many of the 
best makes of English, American and German Pi: an S. 
These combined Player Pianos are the acme of per 

tion, and must be seen and heard to be fully med coro 
Our Specialities < are: 


SOHMER CECILIAN PIANO 
CHAPPELL CECILIAN PIANO 
FARRAND CECILIAN PIANO 


AND 
CECILIAN PIANO STYLE 6 


Also Sole British Agents for the Popular 

Price American Pianos by R. S. Howard & 

Co., New York, The first American Pianos 

to be introduced into Britain that are 

English in Tone—English in Design—and 
English in price. 


q The best Player Piano is the on > whic h gives you 


the most artistic musical result while requiring the 
least expenditure of effort and skill. This the CECILIAN 
PLAYER PIANO certainly does. Its touch is absolutely 
non-mechanical and its operation perfectly easy. It 


has no complicated levers to puzzle, and yet permits 
the utmost freedom of individual expression. 


@ If yeu will give us the opportunity we will prove to 
your satisfaction that the musicé il performance of the 
CucILiAN PraAn Omnpames anyching of whi hh amy other 
instrument of the kind is capa d equals in every 
respect the work of the most finished human ee nist. 
Don't purchase a P. laye xv Pian 0 ain put haz ully 
investigated the merits of the ab 1st 
prices are low, consist ent with BES T quality. 
Liberal discount for Cash, or easy Mo nthly Payments 
can be arranged. If 1 un nal le to all, send to- -day Jor 
Catalogues and full particulars. 


The Farrand Co. 


Cecilian Hall, 44 Great Marl- 
borough Street, London, W. 
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Stocking 
Supporters. 


THE ONLY ‘GRIP’ (Patent. ) 
THAT 
‘GRIPS SECURELY’ 


=)|| WITHOUT INJURY TO THE HOSE. 
| 


Cotton, Silk, Cotton, Silk, 
Plain. Plain, Frilled. Frilled. 
No. No, No, No. 

Maid’s Size... 4,10d. S4,13 — _ 
Lady’s Size... 6, 1/1 S$6,1/T7 45, 1/- 10, 1/6 

” 99 +++56, 1/3 46, 2/6 759 1/6 49 2/6 

Lady’s Size 

With Shaped 7, 1/64 S7,2/6 43,1/11 12, 3/6 

3and, 
By Post 1d. per pair extra. 


If unable to procure from your Draper, apply to the 


VELVET GRIP MANUFACTORY, 
Hackney Road Works, LONDON, N.E. 
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where we watch the afternoon pageant 
that is so much more than a mere dress 
exhibition. The scene has been painted 
by a French Academician ; but I doubt 
if it is possible to put on to canvas that 
indescribable atmosphere made up of so 
many different elements and freshened 
by just a degree of breezy virility. 
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Thérése, or Madame Récamier. This 
year the models are less of a revival and 
more of a creation. Notes are sounded 


from the eighteenth century, and even | 
yet from Japan, while last winter’s cling- ' 


ing skirts are not demodées. The one 
radical change, I think, is in the place 
and size of the waist. Unhappily, it is 
decreed small, and one 
trembles even to dream of 
the wrongs that humanity, 
present and to come, will 
suffer if this decree is carried 
out. One can but hope 
that the modern woman, 
with all her love of pretty 
clothes, will remember the 
lessons in hygiene and body 
culture which she has had 
thrust before her of late 
years, and so refuse to make 
herself hideous and cause 
her children to suffer. Be- 
sides, she can look very 
lovely to the eye without 
compressing her waist, what- 
ever its natural dimensions. 
In fact, the gowns designed 
by the great dressmakers 
seldom encourage abnormal 
compression of the waist, 
for they know that unless 
the body can move freely 
there can be no grace. Thus 
at Beer’s, where I saw a 
collection of wonderful toil- 
ettes the other day, there 
was nothing to suggest the 
extremely small waist. 
Among those which remain 
in‘my mind is our illustra- 
tion of a dinner gown in 
corn-flower blue mousseline 
de soie embroidered in the 
same tone over white taffetas. 
The skirt, the long butterfly 


: < ends from the shoulders, 

and the deep yoke of lace 

Photo by Félix. are edged with violet velvet, 
A motor coat of bison's-head fur by Grunwaldt. and the waistband is of 


Every year the scene is much the same 
from the mere observer’s point of view, 
but from that of the student of Fashion 
the difference is vast. For instance, last 
winter we were asked to give our atten- 
tion to the women of the First Empire, 
and it was the ambition of every feminine 
mind. to look like _ Joséphine, Marie 





silver fazlle. 

In sober contrast there was a black 
crépe de Chine with a shoulder train and 
wing sleeves embroidered in gold, and 
again a heavenly blue with panels of 
silver, and an apple-green sewn with dew- 
drops, as well as a mouse-grey in mousse- 
line de soie; and all, whether in mousseline, 
velvet, cashmere, or cloth, showed the 

Continued on Sudpl t, page 8 
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= From THE KING'S Farms to LEMCO” 





Pet: CALAN i « 


— 





Four more Pedigree Heifers from His Majesty the King’s Farm at Windsor purchased for the Lemco Cattle Farms 
The Largest British Cattle Farms in the World Over 200.000 Head 


‘GUNN’ ¥ 








r L000,000 acre 
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Your Fortune | ¢ 


\ 


Told Free A Sectional . fe 


~ A 


By the World’s Greatest Astrologer. Bookcase 


In order to introduce my unerring 
Astrological system throughout the world, 
I will, fora limited time, send you free an 
Astrological Horoscope Reading of your 
life if you will tell me your name, the day, 
month, and year of your birth, your sex, 
if married or single, sending me also a 
penny stamp for return postage. The 
document which I will mail you will be 
a revelation to you, and will be of great 
value to you in the pursuit of your future 
success and happiness in love, business, 
and other fields of life’s activities. Lucky 
days, speculation, and legacies completely 
foretold. Thousands of delighted patrons, 
all over the world. 

I will also send you FREE a little book 
I have written, which will open hidden 
doors of success and prosperity 

Write now before you forget. 


PROF. EDSON, 
130, Forty-first St., Binghamton, N.Y., U.S.A. 


Please stamp your letter to me with a 2hd. stamp. 
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waist just above the hips. Several after- 
noon gowns had long sleeves, and without 
exception they were made with cream or 
white lace yokes in various depths, with 
high collars. The tailor-mades ran from 


Photo by Félix. 
An otter-fur carriage coat by Grunwaladt. 


grave to gay ina most bewildering fashion 
a plainly braided cloth was followed by 
a short blue velvet with a semi-fitting coat 
slashed with black taffetas, and a hand- 
some Louis XIV. with brocaded vest and 
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gorgeous collar was put aside for a 
severely cut three-quarter deer-brown 
cloth. 

The same liberty of cut is noticeable 
in furs. Our illustrations show a motor 
cloak in bisons’ heads and 
an otter carriage coat. The 
latter fur is to be very much 
in favour this year, and 
most of the new coats are 
cut long. 

A word about millinery 
is essential, for after a serious 
struggle the leaders of this 
complex art have firmly es- 
tablished small hats once 
more. ‘The picture hat will, 
however, always be with us 
to a certain degree ; but for 
everyday wear in climates 
where wind and rain are 
much more common. than 
sunshine, the moderate-sized 
hat is unquestionably more 
becoming than the enormous 
constructions that have ex- 
tinguished the faces of the 
Parisiennes for the last few 
months. 

The amusing part of this 
rage for large hats is, that 
in spite of the writers on 
Fashion talking all sorts of 
pretty nonsense about their 
charm, the majority of 
Frenchwomen have __ never 
really liked them, but in 
their passion for something 
new they weakly yielded and 
consented to momentary an- 
nihilation, Already, how- 
ever, the streets offer a more 
charming picture than they 
did, and the little work-girl 
as well as madame la bour- 
geoise rears her pretty head 
with pleasure, knowing in 
her heart that the lines of it 
are much more harmonious 
in a hat of moderate size and curved 
lines than they ever were under the clumsy 
“cloche ” hanging over her shoulders and 
spoiling effectually the charming curve of 
her neck and shoulders. 

M. E. C. 
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There’s nae Good Luck | 
aboot the hoose, 

There’s nae Good 
Health ava, 


If SEIGEL’S SYRUP 


isna there 


To fricht all ills 


awa. 





You can never feel well or be well when your digestion is out of order. Bad digestion saps the 

very sources of life, strength and bodily well-being. A foul stomach cannot digest even the most 

delicate food—strong rich food is impossible of digestion to a weak stomach. You must build 

up the organs that digest your food ; then Headaches, Biliousness, Constipation and Flatulence 

will leave you; you will be strong, cheerful and able to enjoy life. Mother Seigel’s Syrupcures, 

in all cases, by aiding and strengthening the Stomach, Liver and Bowels—thus cleansing the 
blood and toning the whole system. 


ENSURES GOOD DIGESTION. 


Mother Seigel’s Syrup is now also prepared in Tablet form, and sold under the name of 
Mother Seigel’s Syrup Tablets. Price 2/9 per bottle. 











“BRAND'S 

















c sone - 
WOLFE’S 
Aromatic Schiedam 


The purest 
8 J a t a spirit distilied 








And, in 
il, addition, 
for human r WOLFE’S 
FE O R | N V A L | D S consumption. SCHNAPPS 
. 
Admirable as has 
a pick-me- we!l-} 
Prepared from Finest Meat. vr a penne 
digestive. virtues, 
As ab " notably 
THE BEST RESTORATIVE mpeg in the 
h | ‘ case of 
IN ALL DEBILITATING AILMENTS. — delicat 
waters. women. 








Price Lists of Invalid Specialties free on 
application to 


BRAND & CO., LTD., 


MAYFAIR, LONDON, W. 


To be had of all Wine and Spirit 
Merchants, Licensed Grocers, etc. 


Wholesaie Agents for the United Kingdom :— 
The FINSBURY DISTILLERY Go., LONDON. 
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A BRITISH SUCCESS. 
Ir is a matter of common knowledge that, 
within the last five or ten years, the British 
market has been flooded by importations 
from other countries of cheap monotone 
reproductions posing as _ photogravures, 
art etchings, etc., etc. - In face of this 
competition fine art publishing in Great 
Britain seemed doomed to rank as a thing 
of the past. Just when the influx was at 
its highest, however, came a new series of 
pictures of British manufacture, which, in 
its way, may be regarded as a revolution. 
The Fine Arts Publishing Company, of 
29a, Charing Cross Road, are issuing a 
catalogue of what they call the BURLINGTON 
Proors—fifty to sixty in number ;-and 
judging from the manner in which these 
proofs are reproduced, and the modest 
price which has been placed upon them, 
they promise to mark an epoch in future 
fine art publishing in England. A slight 
acquaintance with the charming little cata- 
logue convinces one that the Burlington 
Proofs are a series of pictures collected 
not for the sole purpose of profit, but with 
an artistic motive as well. Each picture, 
we are informed, has passed a Committee 
made up of leading Connoisseurs and 
Critics, so that one purchasing a Burling- 
ton Proof may be assured of the fact that 
he will be getting genuine art works. 
The Burlington Collection covers a wide 
field. We see in the catalogue pictures 
from the works of such great Masters as 
Raphael, Murillo, Velasquez, Rembrandt, 
Franz Hals, Van Dyke, Reynolds, Rom- 
ney, Constable, Watts, Meissonier, Millet, 
Corot, and a large number of the modern 
English Painters, among whom are num- 
bered Burne-Jones, Rossetti, Peter Gra- 
ham, MacWhirter, Leader, Waterhouse, 
and others equally famous and favoured 
in the field of artistic production. The 
pages of the catalogue show many of the 
most popular landscape pictures exhibited 
in the Royal Academy for the last twenty 
years. ‘That such a series of genuinely 
fine pictures should be produced here in 
Great Britain at the very low price placed 
upon them, promises well for the future 
of the picture trade in the kingdom, and 
we think the Fine Arts Publishing Com- 
pany are to be congratulated upon a 
series which they tell us is printed in 
Great Britain by British workmen for the 
British public. It is an undertaking well 


conceived and thoroughly carried out. 
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THE NEW ANGELUS CONTAIN- 
ING THE MELODANT. 


THE possibilities of the Angelus Piano 
Player have been still further increased 
by a recent invention called the Melodant, 
The melody is made to predominate over 
the accompaniment, and each note in 
the central or inspired part of the com- 
position is given its full value. 

The degree of the performer’s success 
depends upon his power to make each 
theme stand out clearly, but so skilfully 
interwoven that the artistic sense, while 
always conscious of the central thought, 
is charmed with it and the complete 
harmony of blended contrasts. 

The Melodant, while accomplishing this, 
does not take away the individuality of 
the performer. The sensitiveness and re- 
sponsiveness of the Angelus, which has 
always given it a leading position among 
piano players, still remain, and are at 


the command of the performer. He can 
still further accent a note or notes in 
a chord, subdue or make louder the 


accompaniment, or change the time at 
will. In fact, every graduation is possible. 
The artistic possibilities of the New 
Angelus are unlimited, and it is destined 
to play a still more important part in the 
unprecedented development in the ap- 
preciation of art which is now evident. 


A BOOK OF DAINTIES. 
UNDER the title of “ Pastry and Sweets” 
Messrs. Alfred Bird & Sons are issuing 
a handy little booklet containing over a 
hundred different recipes for making 
appetising dishes from their well-known 
brand of Custard, Blanc-mange, and Jelly 
Powders. All the recipes given are 
economical, well conceived, and reliable, 
the author being an accomplished chef of 
profound experience, who has graduated 
in the best schools of high-class cookery. 
By their aid it will be found possible to 
furnish the luncheon, dinner, or supper 
table with a number of elegant dishes and 
ices, distinguished by their delicate char- 
acter and attracrive appearance, at a 
trifling cost and with little trouble. 

Messrs. Bird & Sons will be pleased to 
send a copy of the book to any lady 
reader of THE Patt Matt MAGAZINE 
who cares to send a postcard asking for 
it, addressed to them at Devonshire 
Works, Birmingham. 
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A few drops added to 
the bath or to the basin 
acts as a wonderful 
restorative in case of 


headache, 


or fatigue, and is a 


weariness, 


healthy skin tonic. 


A pure and 


dainty perfume. 





Insist on seeing the hall- 
mark ems on the well- 
known blue and gold 
label on every bottle 
of Eau de Cologne. 


Sold everywhere from 
1/- to 15/- per bottle. 
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PIMPLE 
BLACKHEADS 


Prevented 












“the 





To treat Pimples and Black- 
heads, Red, Rough, Oily 
Complexions, gently smear 
the face with Cuticura Oint- 
ment, the great Skin Cure, 
but do not rub. Wash off 
the Ointment in five min- 
utes with Cuticura Soap and 
hot water, and bathe freely 
for some minutes. Repeat 
morning andevening. At 
other times use Cuticura 
Soap for bathing the face 
as often as agreeable. 


Sold throughout the world. Depots: London, 27 


Charterhouse Sq.; Paris, 5 Rue de la Paix; Austra- 
lia, R. Towns & Co., Sydney; India. B. K. Paul, Cae 
cutta; China, Hong Kong drug Co ; Japan. Maruya. 
Ltd., Tpke: South Africa, Lennon, “Ltd. Cape Town. 
etc.: A., Potter Drug & Chem. Corp., 





Bopes Bos ston, Ga" Post-Lice, Cuticura Booklet. 
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